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ODYSSEY. 


~ ‘Vor, IL. A 


GEORGER. 
EORG E, by the Grace of God, King of Great Bri- 
tain, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To 
: all co whom thefe Prefents fhall come, Greeting: Where- - 
_ . .. .a8 Bernard Lintot of Our City of London, Bookfeller, hath 
by his Petition humbly reprefented unto Us, that he is now Print 
ing a.Tranflation, undertaken by Our Trufty and Well-beloved 
Alexander Pope, Efq; of the Odyffey of Homer from the Greek, in 
Five Volumes in Folio upon large and {mall Papers in Quarto up- 
on Royal Paper, in Odfavo and Dnodedmo, with large Notes upon 
each Book, and that he has been at great Expence incarrying on the 
faid Work, and the fole Right and Title of the Copy of the fame 
being vefted in the {aid Bernard Lintot, he has humbly befought 
Us to grant him Our Royal Privilege} and Licendée for the fole 
Printing and Publifhing thereof for the*term of fourteen Years: 
We are therefore gracioufly pleas’d to gratify him in his Requeft, 
and do by thefe Prefents, agreeable to the Statute in that behalf 
made and provided, for Us, Our Heirs and Succeflors, give and 
grant unto him the faid Bernard Lintot, his Executors, Admini- 
firators and Affigns, Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the fole 
Printing and Publifhing of the faid Tranflation of the Odyffey of 
Homer, for and during the term of fourteen Years, to be compu- 
ted from the Day of the Date hereof. Strictly forbidding and prom 
Ribiemg all Our Subjeéts withim-Our Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and other Our Dominions; to reprint or abridge the 
fame, either in the like, or any other Volume or Volumes whatfo- 
ever, or to import, buy, vend, utcer or diftribute any Copies of the 
fame or any Part thereof Reprinted beyond the Seas, within the 
{aid Term of fourteen Years, without the Confent or Approbati- 
on of the faid Bernard Lintot, his Heirs, Executors and Affigns, 
by Writing under his or their Hands and Seals firft had and ob- 
tained, as they and every of them offending hertin’ will anfwer 
the contrary at their Perils. Whereof the Mafter, Wardens, and 
Company of Stationers of Our City of London, the Commiffioners 
and other Officers of Our Cuftoms, and all other Our Officers and 
Minifters whom it may concern are to take Notice, that due Obe- 
dience be given to Our Pleafure herein fignified. Given at Our 
Court at St. fames’s the Nineteenth Day of February 1724-5. Int 
the Eleventh Year of our Reign. = 


By His Majefty’s Command, 
TOWNSHEND, 
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The Departure of Uly/fes from Ca: 
ly Wpfu ae 


Pallas in @ Conncil of the Gods complains of the 
Detention of Ulyfies in the [land of Calypfo; 
eherenpon Mercury 4 fext to command bis-re- 

moval. The feat of Calypfo deferil’d. She 
‘ confents' with ‘much difficulty, and Ulyfles 


builds a veffel with bis own hands, on which — 


be embarks. Neptune overtakes bim with a 
zerrible tempeft, in which be ss fai wreck'd, and 
in the laft danger of death; gill Leucothea 2 
Sea Goddels affifts bim, and after innumerable 
perils, he gets afbore om Pheacia. 
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THE 


FIFTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


HE faffron Morn, with early blufhes {pread, 
| Now rofe refulgent from Tithonus’ bed, 


With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heav’n with facred light. 
Then 


NOTES. 


Uhffes makes his fir entryin this book. It may be ask’d where 
properly is the beginning of the AGion? It is not neceffary shat 
the beginning of the Adtion fhould be the beginning of the Poem ; 
there is a natural and an artificial order, and Homer makes ufe of 
the latter. The A&ion of the Odyffey properly begins neither 
- ‘with thePoem, nor with the appearance of Cots here, but with 

the relation he makes of his deparcure from Tyoy in the ninth 
book. Boff* has very judicioufly remark’d, that in the conftitu- 
tion of the fable, the Poet ought not to make the Departure of a 
Prince from his own country the foundation of his Poem, but his 
Return, and his ftay in other places involuntary. For if the ftay 
of Ubfes had been voluntary. he =e have been guilty in te 

2 


- 
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s Then met th’ eternal Synod of the sky, -- =~ 
Before the God who thunders from on high, ~ 
Supreme in might, fublime in majefty. 
Pallas, to thefe, deplores th’ unequal fates 
OF wife Ulyjes, and his toils relates; 

: | | Her 


Aegree of all the diforders that happen’d during his abfence. Thus 

an this book Ujffes firft appears ina defolate Ifland, fitting in 

_ tears by the fide of the Ocean, and looking upon it as the obftacle 
to his-return. 

This artificial order is of great ufes it cuts off all languithing 
and un-entertaining incidents, and pafles over thofe intervals 
ime that are void of aftion; it gives continuity to the ftory,: and 
at firft tranfports the Reader into the middle of the fubject. In 
the beginning of the Odyffzy, the Gods command Mercsry to 
down to the Ifland of Ogygia, and charge Calppfo to difmifs Ulffes : 
one avould think the Poem was to end in the compafs of a few 
Jines, the Poet beginning the aétion fo near the end of the ftory ; 
and we wonder how he finds matter co fill up his Poem, in the 
little fpace of time that intervenes between his firft appearance 
and his re-eftablifhment. 

This book, as well as the firft, opens with an Affembly of the 
Gods. This is done to give an importance to his Poem, and to 
prepare the mind of the Reader to expe& every thing that is great 
and noble, when Heaven is engag’d in the care and proteétion of 
his Heroes. Both thefe Affemblies are placed very properly, fo as 
not to interrupt the feries of action: The firft affembly of the Gods 
3s only preparatory to introduce the action; and the fecond is no 
more than a bare tranfition from Telemachus to Ubffes; from the 
Fecital of the tranfaCtions in Ishaca, to what more immediately re- 
gards the perfon of Ubffes. 

"In the former council, both the Voyage of Telemachxs and the 
Return of Uffes were decermin’d at the fame time: The day of 
that affembly is the firft day both of the principal aGtion, (which is 
the rerurn of U/yffes) and of the incident, which is the voyage of 
Telemachus; with this difference, that the incident was immediate~ 
ly put in praétice, by the defcent of Minerva. to Ithaca; and the 
éxecution of it takes up the four preceding books; whereas the 
principal aétion was only then td pa and the execution de- 
ferr’d to the prefent book, where AMdercary 1s aGtually fent to Cathe 
afi 


ES oo, eae 
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10 Her heroe’s danger touch’d the pitying Pow’r, 
_* The Nymphs feducements, and the magic bow’r, 
Thus the began her plint. Immortal Fove! 

And you who fil} the blifsful feats above! 
Let Kings no more with gentle mercy {way, 

as Or blefs a people willing to obey, 
But crush the nations with an iron rod, 
And ev’ry Monarch be the fcourge of God: 
If from your thoughts Ulyfes you remove, 
Who rul’d his fubjects with a father’s love. 

20 Sole in an ifle, encircled by the main, 
Abandon’d, banifh’d from his native reign, 
Unbleft he fighs, detain’d by lawlefs charms, 
And prefs'd unwilling in Calyp/o's arms, , 
Nor friends are there, nor vefielg to convey, 

2§ Nor oars to cut th’ immeafurable way. 
And now fierce traytors, ftudious to deftroy 
His only fon, their ambufh’d fraud employ, 
Who pious, following his great father’s fame, 
To facred Pylos and to Sparta came. 
| Enftathins therefore judges rightly when he fays, that, in the 
firft council, the fafety alone of Usffes was propos’d; but the means 


how to bring it about are here under confultations which makes 
the neceffity of the fecond council. ; 


' B 3 What 


30 
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What words are thefe (reply’d the Pow’r who forms 
The clouds of night, and darkens heav’n with forms) 
Is not already in thy foul decreed, 

The chief’s return fhall make the guilty bleed? ~ 
What cannot Wifdom do? Thou may’ft reftore 


r The fon in fafety to his native fhores 


40 


While the fell foes who late in ambubh lay, 
With fraud defeated meafure back their way. 

Then thus to Hermes the command was giv’n. 
Hermes, thou chofen meffenger of heav'n! 
Go, to the nymph be thefe our orders born: 
Tis Fove’s decree Ulyfes thall return: 
The patient man fhall view his old abodes, 
Nor help’d by mortal hand, nor guiding Gods 5_ 

| Ia 


Vv. 43. Nor hely’d by mertal hand, nor guiding Gods.) ‘This paf- 

e is intricate: Why fhould Fxpiter command Udffes to return 
without the guidance either -of man or God? U/yffes had been juft 
declar’d the care of Heaven, why fhould he be thus fuddenly aban- 
don’d? Exftathins anfwers, that it is fpoken folely with re pe& to 
the voyage which he immediately undertakes, This indeed fhews 
a reafon why this command is given; if he had been under the 
guidange of aGod, the fhipwreck (that great incident which brings 
about the whole Cataftrophe of the Poem) muft have been pre- 
vented by his power; and as for men, where were they to be 
procur’d in.a defolace ifland? What confirms this opinion 1s, that 
during the whole thipwreck of Us/fes, there is no inter pofition 
of a Beity, nor even of Pallas, who ufed to be his conftant guar- 
dian; the reafon is, becaufe this command of Fapiter forbids all 
affiftance to Utyffes: Lencothes indeed affifts him, but it is not till 
he is fhipwreck’d. It appears further, that this interdition re- 


fpe&s only the voyage from Ogygia bacaufe Jupiter orders ce 
7 3 
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In twice‘ten days fhall fertile Scheria find, 
435 Alone, and floating to the wave and wind. 
The bold Pheacians, there, whofe haughty line 
Is mixt with Gods, half human, half divine, 
The 


there fhall be no affiftance from man, sre Seay @ousrrh, wt’ avOpu= 
wav; but Ulyffes is tranfported from Pheacia to Ithaca, avOpasray 
aoumn, or by the affiftance of the Pheatianss as Exftathins ob-~ 
ferves; and therefore what Japiter here {peaks has relation only 
to the prefent voyage, Dacier underftands this to be meant of any 
_ vifible afhftance only: but this feems a collufion; for whether the 
Gods affift vifbly or invifibly, the effets are the fame; and a Dei- 
. ty unfeen might have preferv’d Ulyfes from ftorms, and dire@ly 
‘guided him to his own country. But it was neceflary for the de- 
fhgn of Homer, that Ubffes thould not fail dire&tly home; if he 
had, there had been no room for the relation of his own adven- 
tures, and all thofe furprizing narrations he makes to the Phaa- 
cians: Homer therefore to bring about the fhipwreck of Ulyfis, 
withdraws the Gods. 
V. 4f- Alone, and floating to the wave.] ‘The word in the ori- 
ginal iS oxedins ; vuos, as Euffathins obferves, is underftood: It 
gnifies, continues he, a {mall veffel made of one entire piece uf 
‘wood, ain a ip — which little wood is et 3 it is deriv'd 
from vy, from being avrecyedias oumirny$as, or its bei 
conpsaed together with eafe. Hefychins detnes cxed¥e to be 
find vaus i Evaa a ourdixot, xad Stw eprivor: that is, a {mall 
bark, or float of wood which Sailors bind together, and immedi- 
ately ufe in navigation, This obfervation appear’d to me very 
neceflary, to take off an obje&tion made upon a following paflage 
in this book: the Critics have thought it incredible that U/ es 
Should without any affiftance build fuch a veflel, as Homer defcribes 3 
but if we remeniher what kind of a veffel it is, ic may be recon» 
cil’d to probability. 
Ve 46. ——ee Whole bh ine 
Ls mix'’d with Gear} ang) 
The Pheacizns were the inhabitants of Scherie, fometimes call’d 
Drepané, afterwards Cercyra, now Corfe, in the poffeffion of the 
Venetians. But it maybe ask’d in what thefe people refemble the 
Gods? they are defcrib’d as a moft effeminate nation: whence 
thea this God-like Quality ? ca anfwers, chat is either from 
r* cnelr 


~“ 
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The chief fhall honour as fome heav’nly gueft, 
And {wift tranfport him to his place of reft. 
JO His veffels loaded with a plenteous ftore. 
Of brafs, of veftures, and refplendent Ore; 
_ (A richer prize than if his joyful Ifle 
Receiv’d him chargid with Ilion’s noble fpoil) 
His friends, his cofntry he fhall fee, tho’ late; 
$$ Such is our fov’reign Will, and fuch is Fate. | 
Hefpoke. TheGod who mounts the winged winds 


~ Fait to his feet his golden pinions binds, = 
That 


their undifturb’d felicity, or from their divine quality of peneral 
benevolence: he prefers the latter; but from the general character 
of the Pheacians, I fhou'd prefer the former. Homer frequently 
defcribes the Gods as asi peice Zadvles, the Gods that live in endlefs 
eafe: This is fuitable to the Pheacians, as will appear more fully 
an the fequel’ of the Odyffty. Enftathins remarks, that the Poet 
here gives us in a few lines the heads of the eight fucceeding 
books; and fure nothing can be a greater inftance of Homer's art, 
than his building fo noble an edifice upon fo fmall a foundation ; 
The plan is fimple and unadorn’d, but he embellifhes it with all 
the beauties in nature. 

v. $6. The God who mennts the winged wind.| This isa noble 
defcription of Mercery; the verfes are lofty and fonorous. Virgit 
has inferted them in his cneis, kb, 4. 240. 


samp dibes talaria nectit 
Aurea: qua {ublimem alis, five equora fupray 
Sen terram, rapido pariter cum flamine portant. 
Tam virgam capit: hac animas ille ewecat Orco 
Pallentes, alias {ub sriftia Tartavra mittit 5. 
Dat fomnos adimitqne, G Inmina morte vefignat. 


What is here faid of the rod of Mercury, is, as Exftathias ob- 


ferves, an Allegory : It is intended to thew the fosce of baer: 
: which 


a 
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That high thro’ fields of air his flight faftain 
O’er the wide earth, and o’er the boundlefs main: 
GO He grafps the wand that caufes fleep to fly, 
Or in foft flumber feals the wakeful eye: | 
Then fhoots from heav’n to high Pieria’s fteep, 
And ftoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 
So wat’ry fowl, that feek their fithy food, * 
Os With wings expanded o’er the foaming flood, — 
Now {failing fmooth the level furface fweep, 
Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 
Thus o’er the world of waters Hermes flew, 
Till now the diftant Ifland rofe in view: 
70 Then {wift afcending from the azure wave, 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 


which has a power to calm, or excite, to raife 2 pafion, or com- 
pofe it: Mercwry is the God of Eloquence, and he may very pro- 
perly be faid Stays, xas azsipssy, to cool or inflame the patons, 
according to the allegorical fenfe of thefe exprefhons. 

v. 64. So wat’ry fowl.} Enffathins remarks, that this is a very 
juft allufion; had the Poet compar’d Mercsry to an Eagle, tho’ the 

. comparifon had been more noble, yet it had been lefs proper; a 
fea-fowl moft properly reprefents the paflage of a Deity over the 
feas; the comparifon being adapted to the element. 

Some ancient Critics mark’d the laft verfe ra ixsres, Ge. with 
an Obelisk, a fign that it ought to be rejected: They thought that 
the word cxscwro did not fufficiently exprefs the {wiftnefs of the 
flight of Mercury; the word implies no more than be was carry’d; 
But this expreffion is applicable to any degree of {wiftefs; for 
where is the impropriety, if we fay, Mercury was borne along the 
feas with the utmoft rapidiry ? The word is moft properly apply’d 
tO a chariot, &7/ cxe, o sw apprctios. Enflathins 


Ly... . barge 
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Large was the Grot, in which the nymph he found, — 
(The fair-hair'd nymph with ev'ry beauty crown’d) 
She fate and fung; the rocks tefound her lays: 

7 The cave was brighten’d with a rifing blaze : 


v.72. The Nymph be foxnd.] Homer here introduces an Epi- 
fode of Calypfoz and at every Incident ought co have fome relation 
to the main defign of the Poem, it may be ask’d what relation this 

. bears 06 the other parts of ic? Avery effential one: The fufferings 
_ of Ubyffes are the fubje& of the Ody/fey; here we find him inclos’d 
in an I{land: all his calamities arife from his abfence from his 
own country: Calyp{s then who detains him is the caufe of all his 
calamities. It is with great judgment that the Peet feigns him to 
be reftrain’d by a Deiry, rather than a moftal, It might have ap- 
pear’d fomewhat' derogatory from the prudence and courage of 
Ulyffes, not to have been able by art or ftrength to have freed him- 
felf from the power of a mortal: bue by this condu& the Poet at 
once excufes his Heroe, and aggravates: his. misfortuneé: he is de- 
tain’d involuntarily, but it is a Goddefs who detains him, and i¢ 
is no difgrace’ for a man not to be able to over-power a i. 4 

Boff obferves, chat the art of Difguife is part of the eharacter 
of Uijffes: Now this is itply’d in the name of Calypfo, which 
fignifies comeahment, or fecret. The Poet makes his Heroe ftay fe- 
ven whole years with this Goddefs; fhe taughe him fo well, thet 
he afterwards loft no opportunities of putting her inftruGions in 
practice, and does nothing without difyuife. 

Virgil has borrow’d part of his defcription of Girce in the 7% 
hook of the e4neis, from this of Calyp/o, 


| wbi Solis filia Incos ° 
Affidwn vefonat cantn, tectifqne {uperbis 
Urit odoratam notiurna in lumina cedram, 
Arguto tenues percarrens peciine telas. 
What I have here {aid thews likewife the necefhity of this ma- 
chine of Mercary: Ic is an eftablith’d rule of Horace, 
| _ Nec dens interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit -—epscemqon . ; 
Cal Pf was a Golddefs, and confequency afl human means were 
infu cient to deliver Ubffes, There was therefore a neceflity to 
have recourfe to the Gods. 
Cedar 
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Cedar and frankincenfe, an od’rous pile, 
Flam’d on the hearth, and wide perfum’d the Ifle;: 
While fhe with work and fong the time divides). 
And thro’ the loom the golden thuttle guides,. 
SO Without the grot, a various fylvan {cene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green;. 
Poplars and alders ever quiv’ring play’d, 
And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant thade; 
On whofe high branches, waving with the ftorm,. 
8¥ The birds of broadeft wing their, manfion form, 
The chough, the fea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And {cream aloft, and skim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the fhelving cavern fcreem 
With purple clufters blufhing thro’ the green, 
Four 


v. 80. The Bower of Calypfo.] Ic is impoffible for a Painter to 
draw a more admirable riral Landskip: The bower of Cal/yp/o is 
the principal figure, furrounded with a fhade of differenc trees : 
Green meadows adorn’d with flowers, beautiful fountains, and 
vines loaded with clufters of grapes, and birds hovering in the air, 
are feen in the livelieft colours in Homer's Poetry. But whoever 
obferves the particular trees, plants, birds. ec. will find another 
ade of prope in this defcription, every part being adapted, 
ri e whole fcene drawn, agreeable to a country fituate by the: 
a é 


v. 88. The purple clufters blufhing thro’ the green.] Enftathins 
endeavours to fix the feafon of the year when Uf/fes departed from 
that Ifland; he concludes it to be in the latter end of Autumn, or 
the beginning of Winter; for Calypfo is defcrib’d as making ufe 
of a fre, fo is Arete in the fixth book, and Esmens and Uly{fes in 
other parts of the Odyffey. This gives us reafon to conclude, that 


the Summer heats were paft; and what makes it {till more pias 
’ B6é able 


go Four limpid fountains from the clefts diftill, 


9Y 
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And ev’ry fountain pours a fev’ral rill, 

In mazy windings wand'ring down the hill: 

Where bloomy meads with virid greens were crown'd, 
And glowing violets threw odors round. | 

A {cene, where if a God fhou’d caft his fight, 

A God might gaze, and wander with delight! 

Joy touch’d the meffenger of heav'n: he ftay’d 
Entranc’d, and all the blifsful haunt furvey’d. 

Him, ent’ring in the cave, Calypfo knew, ; 
For pow’rs celeftial to each other’s view 

Stand ftill confeft, tho’ diftant far they lie 

Or habitants of earth, or fea, or sky. 


But fad Ulyfes by himfelf apart, 
Pour'd the big forrows of his {welling heart 3 


bable is, that aVine is in this place faid to be loaded with grapes, 
which plainly confines the feafon of the year to the Aurumn. 

ve 103. Bat fad Ulyfles by himfelf apart.| Exffathins imagines, 
that the Poet aa Gil arent froma aes to the end that 
Calyefo might lay a feeming obligation upon Usffes, by a earin 
to et hin, voluntarily: for Uiyffes being ahlents could ft 
know that Afercury had commanded his departure; fo that this 
favour appears to proceed from the fole kindnefs of the Goddefs. 
Dacier dulikes this obfervation, and fhews that decency requires 
the abfence of U’,f2s; if the Poet had defcrib’d him in the com- 
pany of Calypfos it might have given fufpicion of an amorous dif- 
pofition, and he might feem content with his abfence from his 
country: but the very nature of the Poem requires that he fhould 
be continually endeavouring to return to it: The Poet therefore with 
great judgment defcribes him agreeably to his charafter, his mind 
is entirely taken up with his misfortunes; and neglecting all the 
pleafures which aGoddefs could confer, he entertains himfelf with 
bisown melancholy refletions, firting in folitude upon the fea fhores. 
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IO$ All on the lonely fhore he fate to weep, 
And roll’d his eyes around the reftlefs deep; 
Tow’rd his lov’d coaft he roll’d his eyes in vain} 
"Till dimm’d with rifing grief, they ftream’d again, 
Now graceful feated on her fhining throne, 
110 To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun. 
God of the golden wand! on what beheit 
Arriv’ft thou here, an unexpected gueft ? 
Lov’d as thou art, thy free injunGions lay 3 
‘Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey. 
11s Till now a ftranger, in a happy hour 
Approach, and tafte the dainties of my bow’r. . 
_ Thus having {poke, the nymph the. table {pread, 
(Ambrofial cates, with Neétar rofie red) 
' Hermes the hofpitable rite partook, | 
120 Divine refection ! then recruited, {poke. 
“What mov'd this journey from my native sky, 
A Goddefs asks, nor can a God deny: | 
Hear then the truth. By mighty fove’s command 
Unwilling, have I trod this pleafing land ; 
125 For who, felf-mov’d, with weary wing wou'd {weep 
Such length of ocean and unmeafur’d deep ? 
A world of waters ! far from all the ways 
Where men frequent, or facred altars blaze. 
a ———* But 


hase 
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But to Hove's will fubmiffion we mutt pay 3 
130 What pow’r fo great, to dare to difobey ? 

A man, he fays, a man refides with thee; 

Of all his kind moft worn with mifery > 


The Greeks, (whofe arms for nine long years employ’d: 


Their force on Ilion, in the tenth deftroy’d) 

135 At length embarking in a lucklefs hour, 

With conqueft proud, incens’d Minerva’s pow’r » 

Hence on the guilty race her vengeance hurl’d 

With ftorms purfu’d them thro’ the liquid world. 
_ There all his veffels funk beneath the wave ! 

340 There all his dear companions found their grave! 
Sav’d from the jaws of death by heav’n’s decree, 
The tempeft drove him to thefe fhores and thee. 
Him, Zove now orders to his native lands 
Strait to difmifs: fo Deftiny commands : 

145 Impatient Fate his near return attends, | 
And calls him to his country, and his friends. 

Ey’n tq her inmoft foul the Goddefs fhook;. 
Then thus her anguifh and her paffion broke.. 
Ungracious Gods !: with fpite and envy curft! 
1$0 Still to your own 2therial race the worft ! 
Ye envy mortal and immortal joy, 
And love, the only {weet of life, deftroy, 
) ‘Dig 
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Did ever Goddefs by her charms ingage 
A favour’d mortal, and not feel your rage? 
IS$ So when Asrora fought Orion’s love, 
Her joys difturb’d your blifsful hours above, 
Till in Ortygia, Dian’s winged dart 
_ Had piere’d the haplefs hunter to the heart. 
So when the covert of the thrice-ear’d field 
160 Saw ftately Ceres to her paffion yield, 
‘ Scaree could Iajion tate her heav’nly charms, 
But Fove’s {wift lightning {corch’d him in her arms. 
v. ISS. one) The love of Cabple to Ubffes might feem too 
-bold a fition, and contrary to all credibility, Usyffes being a mor- 
tal, fhe a Goddefs: Homer therefore to fofcen the relation, brings 
in inftances of the like paffion, in Orion and Jafon; and by this he 
fully juftifies his own condu@, the Poet being at liberry to make 
ufe of any prevailing ftory, tho’ it were all fable and fiGtion, 
But why fhould the death of Orion be here afcrib’d to Diana; 
whereas in other places, the is faid to exercife her power only 
over Women? The reafon is, fhe few him for offering violence 


to her chaftity ; for tho’ Homer be filent about his crime, yet Horae 
xelates it. : 


ou Integy a 
Tentater Orion Diana 
Virginea domitus fagitta. 


Ensftathias gives another reafon why Asrora is faid to be in Jove 
av.th Orion, He was a great hunter, as appears from the eleventh 
book of the Ody/fey; and the morning or Asrore is moft favoura- 
ble to thofe diverfions. 

e161, Scarce could Yihon, dc.) Ceres is here underftood alle- 
gorically, to fgnify theearth ; Ja/on was a great Husbandman, and 
“Gonfequently Ceres may eafily be feign’d to be in. love with him: 
The thunderbole with which he is flain fignifies the excefs of heats 
which frequently difappoints the hopes of the labourer. 
Euftathius} 


And 
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And is it now my turn, ye mighty pow’rs ! 
Am I the envy of your blifsful bow’rs ? 


16s A man, an outcaft to the ftorm and wave, 


It was my crime to pity, and to fave ; 

When he who thunders rent his bark in twain, 
And funk his brave companions in the main. 
Alone, abandon’d, in mid ocean toft, 


170 The {port of winds, and driv'n from ev'ry coaft, 


Hither this Man of miferies I led, 

Receiv’d the friendlefs, and the hungry fed ; 
Nay promis’d (vainly promis’d!) to beftow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. — 


vy. 165. A man, an ontcaft to the form and Wave, 
It was my crime te pity, and to fave; &c.] 

Homer in this fpeech of Calypfo thews very naturally how paffion 
mifguides the underftanding. She views her own cavfe in the 
moft advantageous, but falfe light, and thence conchudes that Fap:- 
ter offers a piece of injuftice in commanding the departure of 
Ubpffes: She tells Mercery, that it is fhe who had preferv’d his 
life, who had entertain’d him with affeGtion, and offer’d him im- 
mortality; and would Jspirer thus repay her tendernefs co Uspffes ? 
Would Jupiter force him trom a place where nothing was wanting 
to his happinefs, and expofe him again to the like dangers from 
which the had preferv’d him? this was an a& of cruelty. But on 
the contrary, fhe fpeaks not one word concerning the truth of the 
caufe; viz» that the offer’d violence to the inclinations of Utffes; 
that fhe made him miferable by detaining him, not only from his 
wife, but from his whole dominions; and never confiders that 
Faupiter is juft in delivering him from his captivity. This is a ve~ 
ry lively, tho’ unhappy piéture of human nature, which is too apt 
to fall into error, and then endegyours to juftify an error by a 
Seeming reafon, Datier, | : 


s 
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yg Tis pafteind ove decrees he fhall remove ; 
Gods as we are, we are but flaves to Fove. 
Go then he may (he muft, if He ordain) 

Try all thofe dangers, all thofe deeps, again. 
But never, never fhall Calyp/o fend 

180 To toils like thefe, her husband, and her friend, 
What fhips have I, what failors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way? 

Yet, I'll dire& the fafeft means to go: 
That laft advice is all I can beftow. 

185 To her, the Pow’r who bears the charming rod, 
Difmifs the Man, nor irritate the God; _. 
Prevent the rage of him who reigns above, 

For what fo dreadful as the wrath of ove? 

Thus having faid, he cut the cleaving sky, 
190 And in a moment vanith’d from her eye. 

The Nymph, obedient to divine command, 

To feck Ulyfes, pac’d along the fand. 

Him penfive on the lonely beach fhe found, 

With ftreaming eyes in briny torrents drown’d, 

195 And inly pining for his native fhore; 

For now the foft Enchantrefs pleas’d no more: 


- For 
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For now, reluctant, and conftrain’d by charms, - 
Abfent he lay in her defiring arms, — 
In flumber wore the heavy night away, — 


200 On rocks and fhores confum’d the tedious day 5 


There fate all defolate, and figh’d alone, 

. With echoing forrows made the mountains groan, 
And roll'd his eyes o’er all the reftlefs main, 

Till dimm’d with rifing grief, they ftream’d again. 


20$ Here, on his mufing mood the Goddefs preft, 


Approaching foft; and thus the chief addreft. 
Unhappy man! to wafting woes a prey, 
No more in forrows languith life away :- 


vy. 198. Abfent he lay in her defiring arms.) This paffage has 
fallen under the fevere cenfure of the Critics, they condemn it as 
an 2& of conjugal infidelity, and a breach of Morality in Ulyffes s 
It would be fuficient to anfwer, that a Poet is not oblig’d to draw 
a perfect charaGter in the perfon of his Héroe: perfe&tion is not 
to be found in human life, and confequently ought not to be afcri- 
bed to it in Poetry: Neither Achilles nor cZneas are perfeét cha- 
acters: c/Aneas in particular is as guilty, with refpe& to Dido, in 
the defertion of her, (for Virgil tells us they were married, conns- 
bio jungam fiabili) as Uhffés can be.imagin’d to be by the moft fe- 
vere Critics with refpect to Calypfo, 


But thofe who have blam’d this paflage, form their judgments. 


from the morality of thefe ages, and not from the Theology of the 
Ancients: Polygamy was then allow’d, and even Concubinages 
without being efteem’d any breach of conjugal fidelity: If th:s 
not admitted, the heathen Gods are as guilty as the heathen He- 
roes, and Fapiter and Ulyffes are equally criminals. 
_ ‘This very paflage thews the fincere afteGtion which Ubffes re- 
tain’d for his wife Penelope; even a Goddefs cannot perfuade him 
to forget her; his perfon is in the power of Calypfo, but his heart 
is with Penelope. Tully had this book of Hemer in his thought 
when he faid of Ub{fes, Vetulan [nam pratulit immortalitati. 


Free 
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Free as the winds I give thee now to rov¢esms- 
210 Go, fell the timber of yon’ lofty grove, 
And form a Raft, and build the rifing fhip, 
Sublime to bear thee o’er the gloomy deep. 
To ftore the veffel let the care he mine, 
With water from the rock, and rofie wine, 
21§ And life-fuftaining bread, and fair array, 
And profp’rous gales to waft thee on thy way. 
Thefe, if the Gods with my defires comply, - 
(The Gods alas more mighty far than I, 
And better skill’d in dark events to come) 
220 In peace fhall land thee at thy native home. _ 
With fighs, Uijes heard the words the {fpoke, ; 
Then thus his melancholy filence broke. 
Some other motive, Goddefs! {ways thy mind, 
(Some clofe defign, or tura of womankind) 


v. 222. Then thus bis melancholy (lence broke.] It may be ask’¢ 
what occafions this condu@ in Ulpffes? he has long been defirous 
to return to his country, why then is he melancholy at the propo- 
fal of it? This proceeds from his apprehenfions of infincerity in 
Caip o: he had long been unable to obtain his difmiffion with the 
moft urgent entreaties; this voluntary kindnefs therefore feeme 
{ufpicious,’ He is ignorant that Jupiter had. commanded his de- 
parcure, and therefore fears left his obftinate defire of leaving her 
fhould have provoked her to deftroy him, under a thew of com- 
plying wich his inclinations. This is an inftance that U/yffes is 
not only wife in extricating himfelf from difficulties, but cautious 
in guarding againft dangers. | 


Nog 
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22§ Nor my-return the end, nor this the way, 
On a flight Raft to pafs the {welling fea 
Huge, horrid, vaft! where fcarce in fafety fails 
The beft-buile thip, tho’ Hove infpire the gales. 
The bold propofal how fhall ¥ fulfill > 
230 Dark as I am, unconfcious of thy will. 
Swear then, thou nican‘ft not what my foul forebodes y 
Swear, by the folemn oath that binds the Gods. 
Him, while he {poke, with {miles Calyp/o ey’d, 
And gently grafp’d his hand, and thus reply’d. 
235 This thews thee, friend, by old experience taught, 
And learn’d in all the wiles of human thought. 
_ How prone to doubt, how cautious are tlie wife * 
But hear, oh earth, and hear, ye facred skies! 
And thou, oh Styx ! whofe formidable floods 
' 240 Glide thro” the fhades, and bind th’ attefting Gods! 

V. 238. Bat hear, oh earth, and hear, ye faved skies!] The 
cath of Calpfo is introduc’d with the utmoft folemnity. Raping 
allows it to be an inftance of true fublimiry. The Ancients atte- 
fted all nature in their oaths, that all nature might confpire to pu- 


nifh their perjuries. Virgil has imicated this paflage, but has not 
copy’d the full beauty of the origina). 


Efte nunc fol teftis, G has miki terra precanti, 


It is the remark of Grotins, that the like expreffion is found in 
Denteronemy, Hear, oh ye heavens, the words that I fpeak, and let the 
earth hear the words of my month. Which may almoft literally be 
render’d by this verfe of Homer. 


“Ieee vov rid's pala nad spaves tupus varepOer, = 
0 
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No form’d defign, no meditated. end 
Lurks in the counfel of thy faithful friend; 
Kind the perfuafion, and fincere my aim; 
The fame my practice, were my fate the fame! 
24§ Heav’n has not curft me with a heart of fteel, 
But giv’n the f{enfe, to pity, and to feel. 
Thus having faid, the Goddefs march’d before: 
He trod -her footfteps in the fandy fore. 
Ac the cool cave arriv’d, they took their ftate ; 
SO He fill’d the throne where Mercury had fate, 
For him, the Nymph a rich repaft ordains, 
Such as the mortal life of man fuftains: 


v. 251. For him, the Nymph a rich repaft ordains.] The Paf- 
fion of Love is no where defcrib’d in all Homer, buc in this paf- 
fage between Calypfo and Ulyffes; and we find that the Poet is not 
unfuccefsful in drawing the tender, as well as the fiercer paffions. 
This feemingly-trifling circumftance is an inftance of it; love de- 
lights to oblige, and the leaft offices receive a value from the per- 
fon who performs them: This is the reafon why Calyple ferves 
Uses with her own hands; her Damfels attend her, but love 
make it a pleafure ta her co attend Usyffes. Enffathius. 

Calypfo Chews more fondnefs for Ubffes, than Ubffes for Calypfo: 
Indeed Uiyffes-had been no lefs than feven years in the favour of 
that Goddefs; ic was a kind of matrimony, and husbands are not 
altogether fo fond as lovers. But che true reafon is, a more ten- 
der behaviour had been contrary to the character of U/yffes; it is 
neceflary that his ftay fhould be by conftrainr, that he fhould continu- 
ally be endeavouring to return to his own country ; and confequent- 
ly tohave difcover’d toogreat a degree of fatisfaction in any thing 
during his abfence, had outrag’dhis chara@er. His return is the 
main hinge upon which the whole Ody/fey turns, and therefore no 
pleafure, not even a Goddefs, ought to divert him from it. 


a Before 
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Before herfelf were plac’d the cates: divine, - 
Ambrofial banquet, and celeftial wine. ‘ 


agg Their hunger fatiate, and their thirft repreft, 


Thus {poke Calypfe to her god-like guett.) 

Uyffes! (with a-figh the thus began) = 
Oh fprung from Gods! in wifdom more than man, 
Is then thy home the paffion-of thy heart? 


260 Thus wilt thou leave me, are we thus to part? 


Farewel!.and ever joyful may’ft thou be, 

Nor break the tranfport with one theught.of me. 
But ah Uyfes! wert thou giv’n to know 

What fate yet dooms thee, yet, to undergos 


265 Thy heart might fettle in this {cene of cafe, — 


And ev’n thefe flighted charms might learn to pleafe. 
A willing Goddefs, and immortal life, 
Might banith from thy mind an abfent wife. 


v. 263. But ah Ulyfies! wert thou giv’n to know 
What fate yet dooms thee.] 

This is another inftance of the tyranny of the paffion of love ; 
Calypfo had receiv’d a command to difmifs Ubffes ; Mercary had 
laid before her the fatal confequences of her refufal, and fhe had 
promis’d to fend him away; but her Love here again prevails 
over her reafon; fhe frames excufes ftill to detain him, and though 
fhe dares not keep him; fhe knows not how to part with him. 
This is a true pi€ture of nature ; Love this moment refolves, the 
next breaks théfe refolutions : She had promis’d to obey Jupiter, 
in not detaining Ulyffes ; but fhe endeavours to perfuade Udffes 
not to go away. - 


‘ Am 


et aaa a arcane ha ek 
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Am I inferior to a mortal dame? 

27° Lefs foft my feature, lefs auguft my frame? 
Or fhall the daughters of mankind compare 
Their earth-born beauties with the heav’nly fair? 

Alas! for this (the prudent man replies) 
Againft Ulyfes thall thy anger rife? 

275 Lov’d and ador’d, oh Goddefs, as thou art; — 
Forgive the weaknefs of a human heart. 
Tho’ well I fee thy graces far above 
The dear, tho’ mortal, obje& of my love, 
Of youth eternal well the diffrence know, 

280 And the fhort date of fading charms below 
Yet ev’ry day, while abfent thus I roam, 

I languifh to return, and dye at home. 
Whate’er the Gods fhall deftine me to bear 
In the black ocean, or the wat’ry war, 

285 ’Tis mine to mafter with a conftant thind ; 

Enur’d to perils, to the worft refign'd, 


V. 277. Tho’ weil I fee thy graces far above ° 
The dear, the’ mortal, objec? of my love.} 
Ubyffes fhews great addrefs in this anfwer to Calypf ; he foftens 
the feverity of it, by firft asking a favourable acceptance of what 
he is about to fay; he calls her his ador’d Goddefs, and places Pe- 
nelope in every degree below the perfettions of Calypfo. As it is 
the nature of woman not to endure a rival, Uly/fes afligns the de- 
fire of his return co another caufe than the love of Penelope, 
alcribes it {olely to the love he bears his country. Ex/fathins. 


By, 
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By {cas, by wars, fo many dangers run, 
Still I can fuffer; Their high will be done! 
Thus while he {poke, the beamy Sun defcends, 
290 And rifing night her friendly fhade extends. 
To the clofe grot the lonely pair remove, 
And flept delighted with the gifts of love. 
When rofy morning call'd them from their reft, { 
Ulyfes robe'd him in the cloak and yett. 
295 The nymphs fair head a veil tranfparent grac’d, 

Her {welling loins a radiant Zone embrac’d 

With flow’rs of gold , an under robe, unbound, 
In fnowy waves flow’d glitt’ring on the ground. 
Forth-iffuing thus, fhe gave him firft to wield 
300 A weighty axe, with trueft temper fteel’d, 
' And double-edg’d; the handle {mooth and plain, | 
Wrought of the clouded olive’s eafy grain 3 © 
And next, a wedge to drive with fweepy {way : 
“Then to the neighb’ring foreft led the way. 
305 On the lone Ifland’s utmoft verge there ftood 2 
Of poplars, pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 

Whofe leaflefs fummits to the skies afpire, | 
Scorch’d by the fun, or fear’d by heav’nly fire : | 
(Already dry’d.) Thefe pointing out to view, : 

310 The Nymph jut thew’d him, and with tears — ! 
ow | 
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Now toils the Heroe; trees on trees o’erthrown ~ 

Fall crackling round him, and the forefts groan: 
Sudden, fall twenty on the plain are ftrow’d, 
And lopp’d, and lighten’d of their branchy load. 

315 At equal angles thefe difpos’d to jom, 
He {mooth’d, and {quar’d ‘em, by the rule and line. 
(The wimbles for the work Calyp/o found) 
With thofe he pierc’d ’em, and with clinchers bound. ‘ 
Long and capacions as a fhipwright forms 

320 Some bark’s broad bottom to out-ride the ftorms, 


Vv. 312, Ge. Ulyfles builds bis fhip.] This paflage has fallen 
inden cenlire: as outraging all probability: Rapiwe believes it to.be 
impofhible for one man alone to build fo compleat a veffel in the 
compafs of four days; and perhaps the fame opinion might lead 

% into a miftake, who allows twenty days to Ub/fes in building 
it; he applies the word #sxoos, or twenty, to the days, which ought 
to be apply’d to the trees; dtrdpae is underftood, for the Poet im- 
mediately after declares that the whole was compleated in the fpaceé 
of four days; neither is there any thing incredible in the defcrip- 
tion. I have obferv’d already that this veffel is but Zxed¥a, a Floats 
or Raft; tis que, Ubffes cuts down twenty trees to build it; this 
may feem too great 2 provifion of materials for fo {mall an under= 
taking: But why fhould we imagine thefe to be large trees? the 
defcription plainly fhews the contrary» for it had been impoffhible 
to have feli’d twenty di a in the {pace of four days, much 
mare to have buile a vefiel proportionable to fuch materials: but 
the veflel was but {mall, and confequently fuch were the crees, 
Hemer calls thefe ary trees; this is not inferted withour reafon, for 
green wood is unfit for Navigation. 

Homer in this paflage thews his skill in Mechanics; a fhipwright 
could noc have defcrib’d a veffel more exaly : but what is chiefly 
valuable, is the infght it gives us to what degree this art of fhip~ 
building was then arriv’d : We find likewife what ufe Navigators 
made of Aftronomy in thofe ages; fo that this paflage deferves a 
reise regard, as a fine piece of Poetry, and a valuable remain of 

Antiquity. ee - - 
Vor. IL Cc So 
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So large he built the Raft: then ribb‘d it trong 
From {pace to fpace, and nail’d the planks alongs 
"Thefe form'd the fides: the deck he fafhion’d lait; 
Then o’er the veflel rais’d the taper matt, ee 
$ With crofiing fai]-yards dancing in the wind; 

And to the helm the guiding rudder join’d. 

(With yielding ofiers fenc’d, to break the force 

Of furging waves, and fteer the fteady courfe) 

Thy loom, Calypf! for the future fails 


330 Supply’d the cloth, capacious of the gales. ~ 2 


With 


Vv. 317. The wimbles for the work Calypfo found. and 
Vv. 329. Thy Loom Calypfo for the fatnre fails 
Supply’a the oe 

It is remarkable, that Calypfo brings the tools to Uhffes at feveral 
vimes: this is another inftance of the nature of Love; it feeks op- 
portunities to be in the company of the belov’d ro Calypfo is 
an inftance of it: the frequently goes away, and frequently returns ; 
fhe delays the time, by moc bringing all the implements at once to 
Uhyffes; fo that cho’ the cannot divert him from his refolutions of 
Jeaving her, yet fhe protra&ts his ftay. Sutig 
It may be neceflary to make fome obfervations in general upon 
this paflage of Calypfo and U'yffes. Mr. Drydtn has been very fe- 
vere wpon it. *‘* What: are the tears, fays he, of Calypfo for 
e being left, to the fury and death of Dido ? Where is there the 
« whole procefs of her pa‘fion, and all its violent effets to be 
«: found, in the languifhing Epifode of the Odz/fes?””, Much may 
be faid in vindication of Homer; there is a wide difference be- 
tween the characters of. Dido and Cals Calpfo is a Goddefs, amd 
‘confequently not liable to the fame paffions, as an enra d woman: 
yet difappointed ee always an outrageous paflion, Home> 
‘makes her break out into aah ar againtt Fapiter and all the 
Gods. ‘ But the fame procefs of love 1s not found in Homer as 
4 in Virgil? *Tis true, and Homer had been very injudicious if he 
had 'inferted “it. ‘The time dlows'it nots it was neceflary for Ho- 
24 
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With ftays and gordage laft he rigg’d the thip, 
And roll’d-on leavers, launch’d her in the deep. 
Four days were paft, and now the work compleat: 
Shone the fifth morn: when from her facred feat 
335 The nymph difmift him, (od’rous garments giv’n) - 
And bath’d in fragrant oils that breath'd of heav’n) 
Then fill’d two goat-skins with her hands divine, — 
With water one, and one with fable wine; | 


7 


mer to defcribe the conclufion of Calypfo’s peffion, not the begins 
ning or procefs of ir. It was nec to carry on the main de- 
fign of the Poem, viz. the D of Usffes, in order to his © 
re-eftablifhment; and not amufe the Reader with the detail of a 
paffion that was fo far from contributing to the end of the Poem, 
that it was the greateft impediment to it. If the Poet had found 
an enlargement neceffary to his defign, had he attempted a full de- 
{cription of the paffion, and then fail’d, Mr. Dryden’s Criticifm 
had been judicious. Virgsl had a fair opportunityto expatiate, nay 
the occafion requir’d it, inafmuch as the love of Dido contributed 
to the defign ot the Poem ; it brought about her affiftance to one 
as, and the prefervation of his companions: and confequently the 
copioufnefs of Virgil is as jadicious as the concifenefs of Homer. 
I allow Virgil's to bea mafterpiece; perhaps no images are more 
happily drawn in all that Poet; bur the paflages in the two Au- 
thors are noc fimilar, and co ently admit of no comparifon: 
Would it not have been infufferable in Homer, to have ftepp’d fe~ 
ven years backward, to defcribe the procefs of Calypfo’s paffion, 
when the very nature of the Poem requires that U/j//es thould im- 
mediately return to his own country? ought the aCtion to be fuf- 
pended for a fine defcription ? But an oppolite condu& was judici- 
ous in both the Poets, and therefore Virgil is commendable for 
giving us the whole procefs of a love-paflion in Dido, Hemer for 
only relating the conclufion of it in Calypfo, 1 will only add that 
Virgil has borrow’d his Machinery from Homer, and that the de- 
parture of c4neas and Ulyffes is brought about by the command of 
Supiter, and the defcent of Adercary. 
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OF ev'ry kind provifions heav’d aboard, - 

340 Aad the full decks with copious viands ftor’d, 
The Goddefs laft a gentle breeze {upplies, 
To curl old Ocean, and to warm the skies. 

And- now, rejoycing in the profp’rous gales, 

With beating heart Ulyjes fpreads his fails; 

349 Plac’d at the helm he fate, and mark’d the skies, 
Nor clos’d ig fleep his ever-watchful eyes. 
There view'd the Pleiads, and the northern Team, 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam, | 
To which, around the axle of the sky 

350 The Bear revolving, points his golden eye; 
Who fhines exalted on th’ etherial plain, 

- Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 

Far on the left thofe radiant fires to keep ~ 
‘The Nymph direéted, as he fail’d the deep. 
We 34he oe Ul ds bis fails.) tis obfervable that th 
Poet eats over bps Ahipe Lik = Uhffes a Bence he 
leaves it to be imagin’d by the Reader, and profecures his main 
action. Nothing but a cold compliment could have proceeded 
from Ulyffes, he being overjoy’d at the profpe& of returning to 
his country: ic was therefore judicious in fs ae to omit the re- 
lation ; and not draw Calypfo in tears, and UAfes in a tranfpore of 
joy. Befides, ic was neceflary to fhorten the Epifode: the com- 
mands of Fupiter were immediately to be obey’d; and the ftory 
being now turn’d to Ulyffes, it was requifice to put him immedi- 


ately upon aétion, and defcribe him endeavouring to re-eftablifh 
his own affairs, which is the whole defign of the Ody/fe. 
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355 Full fev’nteen nights he cut the foamy way ; 


The diftant land appear'd the following day: 
Then {well’d to fight Pheacia’s dusky coaft, 
And woody mountains, half in vapours loft ; 
That lay before him, indiftinét and vatft, 


360 Like a broad thield amid the watry wafte. 


V. 355. Full fev'nteen nights be cnt the way. ] Te may 
feem qaceelible a one perfon fhould be Brg manage a vellel 
fevenceen days- without any affiftance; bue Emsffathins vindicates 
Homer by an inftance that very much refembles this of U/jffJes. A 
certain Pamphylian being taken prifoner, and carried to Tamiathis 
(afterwards Damietts) in eAigypt, continued there feveral years; 
but being continually defirous to return to his country, he pretends 
a skillin fea affairs; this fucceeds, and he is immediately employ’d: 
in Maritime bufinefs, and permitted the liberty to foilow it accor- 
ding to his own inclination, without any infpeftion. He made 
ufe of, this opportunity, and furnifhing himfelf with a fail, and 
provifions for a long voyage, committed himfelf to the fea all 
alone; he crofs’d that valt extent of waters that lies between’ 
c£gypt and Pamphylia, and arriv’d fafely in his own country: In 
memory of this prodigious event he chang’d his name, and was 
called seovoreuvrnc, or the fole-/ailor; and the family was not extin& 
in the days of Exjfathins. 
_ It may not be improper to obferve, that this defcription of U4/= 
fes failing alone is a demonftration of the fmallnefs of his veflel; — 
for it is impoffible chat a large one could be managed by a fingle 
perfon. It is indeed faid that twenty trees were taken down for 
the veffel, but this does not imply that all rhe rrees were made ufe 
of, but only fo much of them as was neceffary to his purpofe. 
V. 360. Like a broad fhield amid the watry wafte.] This expref- 
fion gives a very lively idea of an Ifland of {mali extent, that is, 
of a form more long than large: Ariffarchms, inftead of pivoy, 
writes égivcy, or refembling a Fig; others tell us, that prvcv 1s ufed 
by the L/yrians to fignify ayauy, or a Miff; this likewife very 
well reprefents the firft appearance of land to thofe that fail at a 
diftance: it appears indiftin& and confus’d, or as it is here ex-- 
prefs’d, like a Miflt.. Enffathins. ) 
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But him, thus voyaging the deeps below, 
From far, on Solymeé’s aerial brow, 
The King of Ocean faw, and {eeing burn’d, 
(From Erhopia’s happy climes return’d) 


36S The raging Monarch thook his azure head, 


And thus in fecret to his foul he faid. 

Heav’as! how uncertain are the Pow’rs on high? 
Is then revers’d the fentence of the sky, 
In one. man’s favour? while a diftant gueift 


340 I fhar’d fecure the thiopian featt. 


Behold how near Pheacia’s land he draws! 
The Jand, affix’d by Fate’s eternal laws 


v. 362. From Solymé’s aerial brow.] ‘There is fome difficulty 
4n this paflage. Strabo, as Enffathins obferves, affirms that. the 
exprefion of Neptane’s feeing Ubffes from the mountains of Se- 
ymé, is co be taken in a general fenfe, and not to denote the So- 

4an% mountains in Pifidia ; but other eaftern mountains that 

the fame appellation. In propriety, the Solywseens inhabis 
the fummits of mount Tsaras, from Lycia even to Pifidia ; thele 
were very diftant from the e of Neptune from the c£thie- 
pians, and confequently could not be the mountains intended by 
Homer ; we muft therefore haye recourfe to the preceding afler- 
tion of Strabo, for a folution of the difficulty. Dacier endeavours 
to explain it another way: Who knows, fays the, buc that the 
name of Solymaan was antiently extended to all very elevated 
mountains? Bochart affirms, that the word Solymi is deriv’d from 
the Hebrew Sclem, or Darknefs; why then might not this be a ge- 
neral appellation ? But this is all conjeGure, and it is much more 
probable that fuch a name fhould be given to fome mountains by 
way of diftin&ion and emphatically, from fome peculiar and ex- 
traordinary quality ; than extend it to all very lofty mountains, 
which could only introduce confufion and error. 
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To end his toils. Is then our anger vain? _ 
No, if this fceptre yet commands the main. 
375 He fpoke, and high the forky Trident husi’d, 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and ftirs the wat'ry world, 
At once the face of earth and fea deforms, 
Swells all the winds, and rouzes all the ftorms: 
Down rufh’d the night. Eaft, weft, together roar, 
380 And fouth, and north, roll mountains to the fhore, 
Then thook the Heroe, to defpair refign’d, 
And queftion’d thus his yet-unconquer’d mind. 
Wretch that I am! what farther Fates attend 
This life of toils, and what my deftin’d end? 
385 Too well alas! the ifland Goddefs knew, 
On the black fea what perils fhou’d enfue. 
New horrars now this deftin’d head enclofe ; 
Unfill'd is yet the-meafure of my woes. 
4 With what a cloud the brows of heav’n are crown’d? 
, 390 What raging winds? what roaring waters round? 
"Tis Jove himfelf the {welling tempelft rears; 
Death, prefent death on ev’ry fide appears. 
Happy! thrice happy! who in battle flain 
Preft in Atrides caufe the Zrojan plain: 


| | Oh 
V. 393. Happy! thrice happy: soho in battle flain, | 
Preft in Atrides’ canfe the Trojan plain. 


Platarch in his Sympofiacs relates a memorable hace concerning . 
C4 Memmjnsy 
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395 Obt had I dy’d before that well-fought wall, 


Had fome diftinguifh'd day renown’d my fall; 
(Such as was that, when thow’rs of jav'lins fled 
From conqu'ring Troy aroand Achilles dead). 


Afemmins, the Roman General : When he had fack’d the City Ce- 
rinth, and made flaves of thofe who furviv’d the ruin of it, he 
commanded one of the youths of a liberal education to write 
down fome fentence in his prefences according-to his own incli- 
nations. The youth immediately wrote this paflage from Homer. 

" Hatpy! thrice happy / voho in battle flain, 

Prof in Acrides’ canfe the Trojan plain. 

Memmias immediately burft into teats, and gave the youth and afl 
his relations their liberty. 

Virgil has tranflated this paflage in the frft book of his e&xeis, 
The ftorm, and the behaviour of ¢&neas, are copy’d exa&ly from 
ar. The ftorm, in both the Poets, is defcrib’d concifely, but the 
amages are full of terror; Homer leads the way, and Virgil weads 
in his fteps without any deviation. Usffes falls into: lamentation, 
fo does c£neas : Ulyfies wifhes he had found a nobler death, fo 
docs c£neas : this difcovers a bravery of f{pirit, they lament not 


that they are to die, but only the inglorious manner of it, This- 


fully anfwers.an objeGion that has been. made both againft Homer 
and Virgi!, who have been blam'd for defcribing their Heroes with 
fuch an air of mean-fpiritednefs. Drowning was efteem’d by the 
Ancients an accurfed death, as ic depriv’d their bodies of the rites 
of Gepulture ; it is therefore no wonder that this kind of death 
was preatly dreaded, fince it barr’d their entrance into the happy 
regions of the dead for many hundreds of years. ; 
V. 397. Such as was that, when fhow'rs of jav'lins fled 
From congn'’ring Troy aroxnd Achilles dead.]} 


Thefe words have relation to an AQ@ion, no where defcrib’d in | 
the Iliad or Odyffey. When Achilles was lain by the treachery of - 


Paris, the Trojans made a fally to gain his body, but Ulyffes car~ 
ried it off upon his Moulders, while Ajax prote&ed him with his 
Shield. The war of Troy is not the {ubje& of the I/ad, and therefore 


Homer relates not the ‘death of Achilles; but, as Longinus remarks, 


he ioferts many A@ions in the Odyf/-y which are the fequel of 
the ftory of the Ziad, This conduct has a very happy > he 
aggrandizes the charafter of Ulyffes by tbefe thort hiftories, and 


has found out the way to make him praife himfelf, without va- 
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All Greece had paid my folemn fun’rals then, 
4°90° And {pread my glory with the fons of men. 
A fhameful fate now hides my haplefs head, 
Un-wept, un-noted, and for ever dead! 
A mighty wave ruth’d o'er him as he {poke,. 
The Raft it cover’d, and the maft it broke; 


' 4°03 Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn, 


Far on the {welling furge the chief was born: 
While by the howling tempeft rent in twain 
Flew fail and fail-yards ratling o’er the main. 
Long prefs’d he heav’d beneath the weighty wave, 


410 Cloge’d by the cumbrous velt Calp/o gave: 


At length emerging,. from his noftrils wide 
And gufhing mouth, effus’d the briny tyde. 
Ev’n then, not mindlefs of his lait retreat, 
He feiz’d the Raft, and leapt into his feat, 

41§ Strong with the fear of death. The rolling flood 
Now here, now there, impell’d the floating wood, 
As when a heap of gather’d thorns is caft 
Now to, now fro, before th’autumnal blaft ;- 
Together clung, it rolls around the field; 

420 So roll'd the Float, and fo its texture held: 
And now the fouth, and now the north, bear {way, 
And now the eaft the foamy floods obey, . 


Ani now the weft-wind whirls it o’er the {ea, 
Cc S. The 
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The wand’ring ‘Chief, with toils on toils oppreft, 
425 Lencothea faw, and pity touch’d her brea: ° 
(Herfelf a mortal once, of Cadmus’ ftrain, 
But now an azure fifter of the main) 
Swift as a Sea-mew {pringing from the flood, 
All radiant on the Raft the Goddefs ftood : 
430 Then thus addrefs’d him. Thou, whom heav’n decrees 
To Neptune's wrath, ftern Tyrant of the ‘Seas, 


(Unequal conteft) not his rage and pow’r, : 


Great as he is, fuch virtue fhall devour. 
What I fuggeft thy wifdom will perform; 

43§ Forfake thy float, and leave it to the ftorm: 
Strip off thy garments; Neptsne’s fury brave _ 
With naked ftrength, and plunge into the wave. 


Vv. 424. The wand'ring Chief, with toils ons toils oppref?, 
Leucothea faw, and pity tonch’d her breaft. | 


Ic is net probable that Ulpffes could efcape fo great a danger by his - 


own ftrength alone ; and eherefore the Poet introduces Lencothea 

« to affift in his prefervation. But it may be ask’d, if this is not 
contradi€tory to the command of Fwpiter in the beginning of this 
book ? Ulyffes is there forbid all affiftance either from men or 
Gods ; whence: then: is it that Lescothes preferves him? The 
former paflage is to be underftood to imply an interdidion only 
of all affiftance ’till U/ffes was fhipwreck’d ; he was to fuffer, 
not to die: Thus Pallas afterwards calms the ftorm; fhe may be 
amagin’d to have 2 power over the winds, as fhe is the daughcer 
of Fupiter, who denotes the Air, according to the obfervation of 
Exfiathius: Here Lencothea is ve properly incroduced to pre- 
ferve Ulyffes ; the is a Sea-Goddefs, and had been a mortal, and 
therefore interefts her felf in the caufe of a mortal. 
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To reach Pheacia all thy nerves extend, — 
There fate decrees thy miferies thall end,__ 
440 This heav’nly Scarf beneath thy bofom bind, 
And live; give all thy terrors to the wind. 
Soon as thy arms the happy shore fhall gain, 
Return the gift, and caf it in the mains 
Obferve my orders, and with heed obey, - . 
445 Caft it far off, and turn thy eyesaway.. 
With that, her hand the facred veil peftaws, 
Then down the deeps fhe div’d from whence fhe rofe: 


2 


V. 440. This heav’nly Scarf beneath thy bofom bind.] This Ps 
fage may feem extraordinary, and the Poet be th co preferie 
Ulyffes by incredible means. What virtue could there be in this 
Scarf againft the violence of ftorms? Exftathius very well an- — 
{wers this objeGtion. It is evident that the belief of the power of 
Amulets or Charms prevailed in the times of Homser ; “ Roly 
is ufed by Uses as a prefervative againft Fafcination, and fome 
charm may be fuppofed to be imply’d in the Zone or Cafias of 
Venus. Thus Uly{fes may be imagin’d to have worn a {carf, or 
cinGture, as a prefervative againft che perils of the fea. They opn- 
fecraced antiently Votive, as tablets, oc. in the temples their 
Gods: So Ulyffes, wearing a Zone confecrated to Lemcethea, may 
be faid to receive it from the hands of that Goddefs, Eafathing 
obferves, that Lescothea did not appear in the torm of a Bird; for 
then how fhould fhe fpeak, or how bring this cin@ure or {carf 2 
The expreffion has relation only to the manner of her rifing out 
of the fea, and defcending into it; the AGion, noe the Perfon, is 
intended to be reprefented. Thus Minerva is faid in the Odyffe 

to fly away, opis we avirrase, not in the forws but with the faife- 
ne{s of an Eagle. Moft of the Tranflacors have render‘d this paf- 
fage ridiculoufly, they defcribe her in the real form of a fea-fowl, 
tho’ fhe fpeaks, and gives her Scarf. So the verfion of Hobbs: 


She fooke, in Sfigare of a Water-hen. 
C6 A mo. 
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A moment f{natch’d the fhining form away, 
And all was cover’d with the curlingtea. 

450 = Struck with amaze, yet ftill to doubt inclin’d, 
He ftands fufpended, and explores his mina. 
What fhall Ido? Unhappy met who knows 
But other Gous intend me other woes? | 
Whoe’er thou art, I fhall not blindly join 

455 Thy pleaded reafon, but confult with mine: 
For {carce'in ken appears that diftant Ifle 

‘Thy voice foretells me fhall conclude my toil. 
Thus then I judge: while yet the planks fuftain 
The wild waves fury, here I fix’d remain: 


We 494——en fall uot bisndly jeyn 


| any pened 10 [01 sme 
'Enflathins obferves, that this paflage is a leffon to inftru& us, thae 
Second refleStions are preferable to our firlt thoughts ; and the 
Poet maintains the character of Usffes by defcribing him thus 
doubeful and cautious. But is not Usffes too incredulous, who 
will not believe 2 Goddefs ? and difobedient to her, by not com- 
mitting himfelf to the feas ? Lescothea does not confine Ulyffes 
20 an immediate compliance with her injuntions , fhe indeed 
tgommands him to forfake the Raft, but leaves the Time to his 
own difcretion: And Ufffes might very juftly be fomewhat incre- 
dulous, when he knew that Nepsane was his enemy, and contri- 
ving his deftruGion. The doubrs therefore of Uip/fes are the doubrs 
of a wife man: But then, is not Uiyffes defcrib’d with a greater 
degree of prudence, than the Goddefs ? fhe commands him ta 
eave the Raft, he chufes to make ufe of it ‘rill he arrives nearer 
the fhores. Exfathins direQly afcribes more wifdom to Usy/fes 
than to Lescothea, This may appear too partial; ic is fufficient ta 
- obferve, that the command of Lescotkea was general. and left the 
manner of the execution of it to his own prudence. 


bd 
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160 But when their texture to the tempeft yields, 
I launch advent’rous on the liquid fields, 
Join to the help of Gods the ftrength of man, 
And take this method, fince the beft I can. 
. While thus, his thoughts an anxious council hold,, 

165 The raging God a wat’ry mountain roll’d; 
Like a black fheet the whelming billow {pread, 
Burft o’er the float, and thunder’d on his head. 
Planks, Beams, dif-parted fly: the fcatter’d wood. 
Rolls diverfe, and in fragments firows the flood. 

470 So the rude, Boreas, o’er the field new fhorn, 

_ Toffes and drives the {catter’d heaps.of corn. 

And now a fingle beam the Chief beftridess 
There, pois'd a while above the. bounding tydes, 

| His limbs dif-cumbers of the clinging vet, 

47s And binds the facred cinéture round his breatt: 
Then prone on Ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch’d wide his eager arms, and fhot the feas along: 
Ail naked now, on heaving billows laid, 
Stern Neptune cy’d him, and contemptuous faid :. 

480 Go, learn’d in. woes, and. other woes effay! 

- Go, wander helplefs on the wat’ry way: 

-Thus, thus find out the deftin’d fhore, and then. 
(If Fove ordains it) mix with happier men, 


. 
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Whate’er thy Fate, the ills our weath could raife 
48 Shall laft remember'd in thy beft of days. 
This faid, his fea-green fteeds divide the foam, 
And reach high Age and the tow’ry dome. 
Now, fcarce withdrawn the fierce Earth-fhaking 


pow’r, 
Fove's daughter Pallas watch’d the fav’ring hour. 
490 Back to their caves fhe bad the winds to fly, 
And hufh’d the bluft’ring brethren of the sky. 
The dryer biafts alone of Boreas {way, | 
And bear him foft on broken waves away ; 
With gentle force impelling to that fhore, 
495 Where Fate. has deftin’d he thall toil no more. - 
And now two nights, and now two days were paft, - 
Since wide he wander’d on the wat’ry wafte; 
Heav'd on the furge with intermitting breath, 
And hourly panting in the arms of death. 


. V. 496. nd now two nights, and now two. days were peF-] Ie 
may be thought incredible that any perfon fhould be able to con- 
tend fo long with a violent ftorm, and at laft furvive it: It is al- 
low’d that this could fcarce be done by the natural ftrength of 
Ul.ffes ; but the Poet has foften’d the narration, by afcribing his 
prefcrvation to the cin@ure of Lescothea, The Poet likewife ve- 
ry judicioufly removes Neptune, that Ulyffes may not appear to be 
preferv’d againft the power of that God ; and to reconcile it en- 
tirely to credibilicy, he introduces Pallas, who calms the Winds 
and compofes the waves, to make way for his prefervation. 
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The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main 5: 
Then glaffy fmooth lay all the liquid plain}... ” 
The winds were huth'd, the billows {carcely. curlid, * - 
And a dead filence ftill’d the wat’ry world. | 
When lifted on a ridgy wave, he {pies 

The land at diftance, and with fharpen’d eyés. 


When a lov’d Sire revives before their fight, 

(Who ling’ring long has call’d on death in vain, 

Fixt by fome Demon to his bed of pain, =’ 
| Til 


v. $06, As pious chilixen joy with vaft delght.] This isa ver 
beautiful comparifon, and’ well adapted to ‘the occafion. We mif- 
take the intention of it, as Byeffathins obferves, if we imagine 
that Homer intended to compare the perfon of Ulyffes to chefe 
children : It is intreduc’d folely to exprefs the joy which he con- 
ceives at the fight of land ; if we look upon it in any other view, 
the refemblance is loft ; for the children fuffer not themfelves, bue 
Ulyges is in the utmoft diftrefs. Thefe Images drawn from com- 
mon life are particularly affeéting ; they have relation to every 
man as every man may poflibly be in fuch circumftances: other Ima- : 
ges mray be more noble, end yet lefs.pleaing; They may raife our. 
admiration, but thofe engage our affections. 2 

Vv. 509. Fix’d by fome Demon to his bed of pain.] It was a pree 
vailing opinion among the Ancients, that the Gods were the au- 
thors of all difeafes incident to mankind. Hippocrates himfelf con- 
fefles chat he had found fome diftempers, in which the hand of 
the Gods was manifeft, Ssioy ti, as Dacier obferves. In this place 
this afferrion has a peculiar beauty, ic thews that the malady was 
not contracted by any vice of the father, but infli&ted by an evil 


‘Demon, Nothing is more evident, than that every perfon was 


fuppos’d by the Ancients to have a good and a bad Demon attend- 
ing him; what the Grecks call’d a Demon, the Romans named a 
Genins. I confefs that this is no where dire&tly afhrm’d in Homer, 
bue as Platarch obferves, it is plainly intimated. -In the fecond 
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¢10 ‘Till heav’n by miracle his life reftore) 
So joys Uiyfes at th’ appearing fhore ; 
‘And fees (and labours onward as he fees) 
The rifing forefts, and the tufted trees. 
And now, as near approaching as the found. - 
$19 Of human voice the lifYning ear may wound, — 
Amidft the rocks he hears a hollow roar 
Of murm’ring furges breaking on the fhore: 
Nor peaceful port was there, nor. winding bay,. 
To fhield the vefiel from the rowling {ea;. 
$20 But cliffs, and thaggy thores, a dreadful fight! 
All rough with rocks, with foamy billows white. 
Fear feiz’d his flacken’d limbs and beating heart ;. 
As thus he commun’d with his foul apart. 
Ab me! when o’er a length of waters toft, | 


$25 Thefe eyes at laft behold th*unhop’d-for coaft, 
| No. 


book of the Z#ad the. word is ufed both in a good and bad fenfe; 

when Uhffes addrefles himfelf to the Generals of the army, he- 
fays Awpows, in the better fenfe; and immediately afterwards he 

ufes it to denote a coward, 


Ww Aaipin’ drpt as hee, 


This is a flrong evidence, that the notion of good and bad Dz- 
mons was believ’d in the days of Zicmer.. 

tv. 524. hb me! shen oer a length of waters tcff.] Ulyffes in 
this place calls as it were a council in his own breaft; confers. 
his danger, and how to free himfelf from it. But it maybe ask’d: 
af at be probable that he fhould have leifure for fuch a confulca~ 
; tion, 
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No port receives me from the angry main, 

But the loud deeps demand me back again. 
Above, fharp rocks forbid accefs; around 

Roar the wild waves; beneath, is fea profound! 


53° No footing fure affords the faithlefs fand, 


To ftem too rapid, and. too deep to ftand. 

If here I enter, my efforts are vain, 

Dath’d on the cliffs, or heav’d into the mains. 
Or round the Ifland if my courfe I bend, 


535 Where the ports open, or the fhores defcend,. 


Back to the {eas the rowling furge may {weep, 
And bury all my hopes beneath the deep. 

Or fome enormous whale the God may fend, . 
(For many fuch on Amphitrite attend) 


$49 Too well the.turns of mortal chance I know; 


And hate relentlefs of my heav’nly foe. 


_ 


tion, in the time of fach imminent. danger? The anfwer is, that 
nothing could be more happily imagin’d, to exalt his character; 
He is drawn with a great prefence of mind, in the moft defperace. 


‘circumftances; fear does not prevail over. his reafon; his wifdom 


diGtates the means of his prefervation; and his bravery of fpiric 
fupports him in. the accomplifhment of ic. 

_ The Poet is alfo very judicious in the management of the fpeech ;. 
it is concife, and therefore proper co the occafion, there being no. 


— leifure for prolixity;' every Image is drawn from the fituation of 


the place, and his prefent condition; he follows Nature, and Na- 


_ ture is the foundation of crue Poetry. 


While: 
3 - 
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While thus he thought, a monft’rous wave up-bore 
The Chief, and dafh’d him on the craggy fhore: 
Torn was his skin, nor had the ribs been whole, | 


$45 But inflant Pallas enter’d in his foul. 
Clofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 


And ftuck adherent, and fufpended hung: 

‘Till the huge furge roll’d off. Then backward {weep 

The refluent tydes, and plunge him in the deep. | 
$50 As when the Polypws from forth his cave 


Torn with full force, relutant beats the wave, | 
His 


Vv. 550. As whew the Polypus.] It is very furprizing to fee =| 
the prodigious variety with which Homer enlivens his Poetry: he 

rifes or falls as his fubje& leads him, and finds allufions proper to 
reprefent an Heroe ig battle, or 2 perfon in calamity. We have | 
here an inftance of ic; he compares Ulffes to a Polypas; the fimi- 

litude is fuited to the element, and to the condition of the per- 

fon. It is obfervable, that this is the only full defcription of a per 

fon thipwreck’d in all his Poems: he therefore gives a loofe to his 
imagination, and enlarges upon it very copioufly, There appears 

a furprizing fertility of invention thro’ the whole of it: In what 
phakea? of attitudes is Ulyffes drawn, during the ftorm, and at his 

efcape trom it? his foliloquies in the turns ef his condition, while 

he is fometimes almoft out of danger, and then again involv’d in 

new difficulties, engage our hopes and fears. He ennobles the 
whole by his machinery, and Neptune, Pallas and Leacothes intereft 
themfelves in his fatety or deftru€tion. He has likewife chofen 

the moft proper occafion for a copious defcription; there is leifure 

for it. The propofition of the Poem requires him to defcribe a 

man of fufferings in the perfon ef Ubffes: he therefore no fooner 
introduces hims but he throws him into the ucmeft calamities, and 
defcribes them largely, to fhew at once the greatnefs of his di- 

ftrefs, and his wifdom and patience under it. In what are the 
fufferings of ¢£neas in Virgil comparable to thefe of Ulyffes? cAine- 


as fuffers little perfonally in comparifon of Ubffes, his siaser on 
ve 
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His rapped chws are fuck with ftones and fands; 
So the rough rock had fhage’d Ulyfes’ hands. 
‘And now had perifh’d, whelm’d beneath the main, 
$55 Th’ unhappy man; ev’n Fate had been in vain: 
But all-fubduing Pelas lent her pow’r, 
And Prudence fav’d him in the needful hour, 
Beyond the beating furge his courfe he bore, 
(A wider circle, but in fight of fhore) 
$60 With longing eyes, obferving, to furvey 
Some {mooth afcent, or fafe-fequeher’d bay. 
Between the parting rocks at length he f{py’d 
A falling ftream with gentler waters glide ; : 
Where to the feas the thelving thore: declin’d, 
$65 And form’d a bay, impervious to the wind. 
To this calm port the glad Uses preft, 
And hail'd the river, and its God addreft. 
_ Whoe’er thou art, before whofe ftream unknowsa 
I bend, a fuppliant at thy wat'ry throne, : 
- $70 Hear, azure King! nor let me fly in vain | 
To thee from Neprane and the raging main. 


have lefs variety, and confequently lefs beauty. \ Homer draws his 
Images from Nature, but embellifhes thofe [mages with the ut- 
moft Ast, and fruitfulnefs of invention. 


Heav’a 
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Heav’n hears and pities haplefs men like me, 

For facred ev’n to Gods is Mifery: _ 

Let then thy waters give the weary reft, 
$75 And fave a fuppliant, and a man diftreft. _ 

He pray’d, and ftrait the gentle ftream fublides, 
Detains the rufhing current of his tydes, | 
Before the wand’rer {mooths the wat'ry way, 
And {oft receives him from the rqwling fea. 

$80 That moment, fainting as he touch’d the fhore, . 


He dropt his finewy arms: his knees no more 
Perform’d 


b 


4 


v. $73. For facred ev’n to Gods is Mifery.] This expreffion is 
bolds yet recencileable to truth : Heav’n in reality has regard to the 
mifery and affiGtion of good men, and at laft delivers them from 
it. Res ef? facra mifer, as Dacier obferves; and Seneca, in his dif= 
ferration on Providence, {peaks- to. this purpofe, Ecce fped?acnlam 
dignam ad quod refpiciat, intentus operi fuo0, Dens! Ecce par Des 
dignum, vir fortis cum mala fortuna compofitus. Mifery is nocalways 
- Penumene but fometimes a tryal: This is agreeable to true’ 


v. 578. Before the wand’rer {meoths the veatry way. ] Such paf- 
fages as thefe are bold, yet beautiful. Poetry amimates every things. 
and turns Rivers into Gods. But what occafion is there for the 
intervention of this River-God to fmooth the waters, when Pallas 
had already compos’d both the feas and the ftorms? The words in 
the original folve the obiection, wpicds JN of woincs yertyny, oF 
fmooth’d the way before him, that is, his own currenc: the actions 
therefore are different; Pallas gives a general calmnefs to the Seas 
the River-God to his own current. 7 

Vv. $81, He dropp’d his finewy arms: his knees no more. 
Perform’d their office. | 
Exfiathins appears to me to give this “i e a very-forc’d inter- 
retation; he imagines that the Poet, by faying that U/yffes bent 
fas knees and arms, {poke philofophically, and intended to exprefs 
that he contraéted his limbs, that had been fatigued with the long 
exten: 


SOSA mofly bank with pliant rufhes crown’d; 
" -* The bank he prefs‘d, and gently kifs’d the ground. 


( 
$- 
1 

t 
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Perform’d their office, or his weight upheld: 
His {woln heart heav’d; his bloated body fwell’d: 
From mouth and nofe the briny torrent ran; 


685 And loft in laffitude lay all the man, 


Depriv’d of vaice, of motion, and of breath ; 
‘Fhe foul {carce waking, in the arms of death! 
Soon as warm life its wonted office found, 
The mindful chief Leucothes's {carf unbound ; 


$90 Obfervant of her word, he,turn’d afide 


His head, and caft it on the rolling tyde. 
_ Behind him far, upon the purple waves 
The waters waft it, and the nymph receives. 
Now parting from the ftream, Uhfes found 


Where on the flow’ry herb as foft he lay, 


_ Thus to his foul the Sage began to fay. 


What will ye next ordain, ye Pow’rs on high! 


600 And yet, ah yet, what fates are we to try? 


extenGion in fwimming, by 2 voluntary remiffion; left they fhoufa 
grow tiff, and lofe their natural faculty. But this is an impoflibi- 
lity: How could this be done, when he is fpeechlefs, pistes 
without pulfe and refpiration? Undoubtedly Homer, as Dacier 
ferves, means by the expreffion of ixane Tonsley Kal ytipes, DO 
more than that his limbs fail’d him, or he fainted. If the AGion 
was voluntary, it implies that he imcended to refrefh them, for 
vyéw xaysluy is generally ufed in that fenfe by Hemer ; if involun- 
tavily, it fignifies he fainted. 


Here 


a 


Here by the fiream, if I the night out-wear, 
Thus {pent already, how fhall. nature bear 
The dews defcending, and nocturnal air? 
Or chilly vapours breathing from the flood: 
605 When Morning rifes? If 1 take the wood, 
And in thick’ fheker of innum’rous boughs - 
Enjoy the comfort gentle fleep allows; 
Tho’ fenc'd from cold, and: tho’ my toil be paft, 
What favage beatts may ‘wander in the wafte? 
610 Perhaps I yet may fall a bloody prey 
To prowling bears, or‘tions in their way; 
‘Thus long debating 1 in ‘himfelf he ftood: 
At length he took the paffage to the Wood,» 
Whofe thady horrors on a rifing brow | 
61s Wav’d high, and frown’d upon the ftream below. 
There grew two Olives, clofett of the grove, | 
With roots intwin’d, and branches interwove | 
Alike thetr leaves, but not alike they fmil'd 
With fifter-fruits; one fertile, one was wild. 
620 Mor here the fun’s meridian rays had pow’r, 
Nor wind fharp-piercing, nor the rufhing fhow'r: 
The verdant Arch fo clofe its texture kept: 
Beneath this covert, great Uly/fes crept. 


‘OF 


f 


“ie 
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Of gather’d leaves an ample bed he made, 
2g (Thick ftrown by tempeft thro’ the bow’ry: fhade) 
Where three at leaft might winter’s cold defy, 
Tho’ Boreas rag’d along th’ inclement sky. 
This ftore, with joy the patient Herve found, 
And funk amidft ‘em, heap’d the leaves around. 
3° As fome poor peafant, fated to refide 
Remote from neighbours, in a foreft wide, 
Studious to fave what human wants require, 
In embers -heap’d, preferves the feeds of fire: 
Hid in dry foliage thus Uiy/es lyes, 
139 ‘Till Pallas pour’d foft fluimbers on his eyes 5 


Vv. 630. As fome-peot peafant, fated tercide - 

Remote from mnetybbosrs. | . . 
Homer is very happy in giving dignity to low Images. What can 
be_more unpromifing chen this comparifon, and what more fuc- 
cefsfully executed? Udjfes, in whom remains as it were but a {park 
of life, the vital heat being exzinguith’d by the thipwreck, is very 
juftly compar’d co a brand that retains only fome {mall remains 
of fire; the leaves that cover Ulyffzs, ate reprefented by the em- 
bers, and the prefervation of rhe fre afl night, paints the revival 
of his fpirits by the repofe of the tight; the expreflion, 


€ =) 
Fated to refide 
' Remote from neighbours, 


is not added in vain; it gives, as Euffathins further obferves, an 
air of credibility to the allufion, as if it had really been drawn from 
fome particular obfervation; a perfon that lives in a defart being 
oblig’d to fuch circumftantial cares, where it is impoffible to have 
afupply, for want of neighbours. Homer literally calls thefe re- 
‘mains the feeds of fire; ~Aifchylus in his Prometheus calls a {park of - 
fire wupes wnynv, or 4 fountain of fire; lefs happily in my judg- 
ment, the ideas of fre and water being contradictory. 

2 And 


eS aad L. 


48 HOMERSODYISSEY. Book V. 
‘And golden dreams (the gift of {weet repof) 
Lud all his cares, and banifh’d all his woes. 


The Conciufion.] This book begins with the feventh day, and 
comprehends the fpace of twenty five days; the firft of which is 
taken up in the meflage of Mercury, and interview between Calypfe 
and Ubffes; the four following in the building of the veffel ; eighteen 
before the-florm, and two after it. So that one and thirty days are 
compleated, ‘fince the opening of the Poem. 
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Be cece hace ae ants ene 
Th ARGUMENT. 


Pallas appearing ‘eauean to Nauficaa, (the 


tien Be ood = 


daughter of Alcinous King of Pheacia) com- —— 


mands her to defcend to the river, and wa 

the robes of State, 1” preparation to her nupti- 
als, WNauficaa goes with ber Handmaids to 
the river; where, while the garments are {[pread 
on the bank, they divert themfelves in fports. 
Their Voices awake Ulyfles, who addreffing 
himfelf to the Princefs, ss by her relieved and 
tloathed, and receives directions in what max- 


ner to apply to tke King and Queen of the Ifland. 
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HI L E ibis ‘a weary Wand'rer, fank to reft; 
| 1 \ And peaceful flumbers calm’d his anxious breatt ; 
The martial Maid from heav’n’s aereal height 
Swift to Pheacia wing’d her rapid flight. 


§ In elder times the foft Pheacian train 


In eafe poffet the wide Hyperian plains 
Till the Cyelopeats race in arms arofe, 

A lawlefs nation of gygantic foes: 

Then great Naufishous from Hyperia far 


10 ame {eas retreating from the found of War, 


Da —ts«s he 
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The recreant nation to fair Scheria led, 
Where never {cience rear’d ‘her lawrel'd bead: ; 


There round his tribes a fireagth of wall he raisdd,. 


To. heav’n the glitt’ring domes and temples blaz’d; 


_ We 52. Where never fcience rear’d her lavoreP'd head.| The Pha- 
acians having a great fhare in the fucceeding parts of the Odyffey, 
at may ‘nor Ampaopet w enlarge upon’ their character. Homer 
has hert. defexaf'd very ditto: 
Phaadans to convey Ulyffes to his country, he therefore by this 
fhort chara&er, gives the Reader fuch an Image of them, that he 
is not furpriz’d at their eredulicy and fGmplicity, in believing all 
thofe fabulous recitals which U/yffes ntakes in the Progrefs of the 
Poem. The place likewife in which he defcribes them is well 
chofen; it is before they enter upon A€tion, and by this method 
' we know what to expedt from them, and fee how every action is 
naturally fuited co their character. ae 

Boffs obfesves.that the Poet*has inferted this verfe with preat 
judgment: Ubffes, fays he, knew that the Phaacians were fimple 
and credulous; and that they had all the qualities of a lazy people, 
who admire nothing fo much as romantic adventyres: he there: 
fore pledfes then dy: recitals fulted to their owsi humour; . But 
even here the Poet is not.unmindful of his more upderRtanding 
Readers, and the cruth intended to be taught by way of moral is, 
that a foft and effeminate life.breaks the {pirit, and renders it in- 
capable of manly fentiments or ations. | 

Plutarch feems to. underftand this verfe ina different manner 5 
he quotes it in his differration upon Banifhment, ‘to fhew that 


Naxfithens made his people happy tho’ he left his own countrys ; 
ro 


and fertled them far from the commerce of mankind, txas avd pay 
eagnsacy, without any particular view to ee 
was undoubtedly intended by Homer ; thofe words being a kind o 
a Preface to their genefal character. pig ee - 
This Pheacia of the ancients is the Ifland now called Corfs. 
‘The Inhabitants of it were-a Colony of the Hyperians: Haftathius 
remarks, that it has been a queition whether Hyperia were a City 
or an Ifland; he judges it to be a:City: it was infefted by the 
Cyclops ; but they had no fhipping, as appears from the tenth of 
the Odyffeys atid cohfequently if it had been an Hand, ‘they could 
not have molefted the Pheacians; he therefore concludes it to be a 
City, afterwards call’d Camarina in Sictly, 
© Mr. Barnes has here added-a verfe that is not to be found in any 
other edition; and I have render’d it in the cranflatian. ua 
u 


: b&is cotmake.ufe of the . 


{ 
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I$ Juft to his realms, he parted grounds from grounds, 
And fhar’d the lands, and gave the lands their bounds: 
Now in the filent grave the Monarch lay, 

And wife lcinous held the regal fway. 
To his high palace thro’ the fields of air 
20 The Goddefs fhot; Uly/es was her care. 
There, as the night in filence roll’d away, 
: A heav'n of charms divine Nawfcaa lay: 
Thro’ the thick gloom the fhining portals bhze; 
Two nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a Grace. 

25 Light as the viewlefs air, the warrior, Maid 
Glides thro’ the valves, and hovers round her head; 

A fav’rite virgin’s blooming form fhe took, 
From Dymas {prung, and thus the vifion {poke: 
Oh indolent! to wafte thy hours away! 

3° And. fleep’ft thou, carelefs of the bridal day? 

24, Twe hs the portals d, each ; b a Grace. The 
Boe: as Enftethia pblerves: celeeates ae aay of thefe a ate 
tending Virgins to raife their charaGers, that they may noc be 
efteem’d common fervants, or the Poet thought extravagane when 
he compares Nasficea and her damfels to Diana and her nymphs. 

The judgmence with which he introduces the vifton is remarka- 
ble: In the Ziad, when he is to give an air of importance to his 
vifion, he cloathes it in the likenefs of Nefor, the wifeft perfon of 
the Army; a man of lefs confideration had been unfuimble to the 
gteatnefs of the occafion, which was to perfuade Kings and He- 
roes. Here the Poet fends a vifion to a young Lady, under the 
refemblance of a young Lady: he adapts the circumitances to the 
perfon, and defcribes the whole with an agyecable propriety. 


thins. 
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Thy fpoufal ornament neglected lies; 


_Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife! 


A juft applaufe the cares of drefs impart, 
And give foft tranfport to 2 parent’s heart. 
| * | Hafte, 


. 


V. 31. The foonfal ornament neglefed lies; 
Arifey prepare the bridal train. |. | 

Here is a remarkable cuftom of Antiquity. Exffathins obferyes, 
that it was ufual for the bride to give changes ‘of ‘drefs to the 
friends of the bridegroom at the celebration of the marriage, and 
Homer dire&tly affirms it. Dacier quotes a paflage in Fades con- 
cerning Sampjon’s giving changes of garments at his marriage feaft, 
as an inftance of the like cuftom amongft che Jfraelstes; but I be- 
lieve, if there was fuch 2 cuftom at all amongft them, it is not 
evident from the paflage alledg’d: Nothing is plainer, than that 
Sampfon had not given the garments, if his riddle had not been ex- 

unded: nay, inftead of giving, he himfelf had receiv’d them, if 
31t had not been interpreted. I am rather of opinion that what is 
faid of Sampfon, has relation to another cuftom amongft the Anci- 
ents, of propofing an Znigma at feftivals, and adjudging a reward 


to him that folv’d it, Thefe the Greeks call’d ypi¢ss cuperrorixse 5. 


£viphos convivales; Athenans has a long diflertation about this pra- 
ctice in his tenth book, and gives a number of inftances of the 
Enigmatical propofitions in ule at Athens, and of the forfeituxes 
and rewards upon the folution, and non-folution of them; and 
Exfathins in the tenth book of the Odyffey comes into the fame 
Opinion, So that if ic was a cuftom amongft the [raelites as well 
as Gree's to give garments, es it appears to be to give other gifts) 
this paflage is no inftance of it: It is indeed a proof that the He+ 
brews as well as Greeks had a cuftom of entertaining themfelves at 
their feftivals, with thefe griphi comvivales: I therefore believe that 
thefe changes of garments were no more than rewards or forfeits, 


according to the fuccefs in the interpretation. , 


AA jnft applanfe the caves of drefs impart. It is very. . 


Vv. 3. 
srobable that Qxintilian had thisverfe in his view when he wrote 
Cultus magnificns addit hominibus, nt Greco verfu tefainm ef, authe- 
ritatem. His words are almoft a tranflation of it. 


"Ex yap vor eetey garis civBpamrss ayelasvis, : 
Eotan 


ae oS What 
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35 Hafte, to the limpid ftream direct thy way, | 


When the gay morn unveils her {miling ray; 
Mafte to the ftream! companion of thy care 
Lo I thy fteps attend, thy labours fhare.. 
Virgin awake! the marriage hour is nigh; 


4° See! from their thrones thy kindred monarchs fight 


What I would chiefly obferve is the propriety with which this 
commendation of drefs is introduc’d; it is put into the mouth of 
a young Lady: (for fo Pallas appears to be) to whofe charaéter it is 
furtable to delight in Ornament. Ic likewife agrees very well with. 
the defcription of the Pheacians, whofe chief happinefs confifted in 
dancing, dreffing, finging, Gc. Such a commendation of .orna- 
ment would have been improper if the mouth of a Phildfopher, 
but beautiful when fpoken by a young Lady to Alcinous. 

v. 35. Hafte, to the limpid bias This paffage has not efcap’d 
the raillery of the Critics; Homer, fay they, brings the Goddefs of 
Wifdom down from heaven, only to advile Nas/icaa to nrake hafte 
to wath her cloaths again{ft her wedding: what necaifity is‘ there 
for a. condu& fo extraordinary upon fo trivial an occafion ? Exfta- 
thins {uficiently an{wers the obje&ion, by obferving that the Poet 
very naturally brings about the fafety of Us/fes by it; the action | 
of the wafhing is the means, the protetion of Ulyffes. the end of 
the defcent of that Goddefs; fo that the is not introduced Jifhtly, 


or wishout contributing to an important aétion: And it mu!t be 


allow’d, that the means made ufe of are very natural; they grow 
out of the occafion, and at once give the fable 2 poetical turn, and 
an air of probability. | | 

, It has been further objeéted, that the Poet gives an unworthy 
employment to Nus/icaa, the daughter of a King; but fuch Critics 
form their idea of ancient, from modern greatnefs¢ It wou’d be 
now a meannefs to defcribe a perfon of Quality thus employ’ds . 
becaufe cuftom has made it the work of perfons of low condition: 
Ic would be now thoughe djfhonourable for a Lady of bright fta- 


~ tion to attend che flocks; yet we find in the moft ancient hiftory 


extant, that che daughters of Laban ard Fethro, perfons of power 
and diftinétion, were fo employ’d, without any difhonour to their 
quality. In fhorr, thefe paflages are to be look’d upon as exact 
pictures of the old World, and confequently as valuable remains of 
Antiquity. | 


D4 The 
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The royal cer at easly dawn obtain, 
And order mules obedient to the rein ; 
For rough the way, and diftant rolls the wave 
Where their fair vefts Pheacian virgins lave. 

43 In pomp ride forth; for pomp becomes the great, 
And Majefty derives 2 grace from State. - 

Then to the Palaces of heav'n the fails, 
Incumbent on the wings of wafting gales. 
The 


_ This paflage has undergone fevere cenfure, as mean 
ridiculous, chiefly from the ex to her father hese 
p Lara, éuvarov: which being render’d, high, and round, difgrace 
the Author: No perf{on, I believe, would ask a father to Jend his 
high and round — 3 nor has Homer faid it: Exffathins obferves, 
chat suxuxdoc is the fame as eetpoxos xUxra Abzorlas of tpoxdr, oF 
wheels; and that Umupripla,.is To taixeipeevoy Tepe cover 

we aon, or the quadrangular body of the Car that refts upon the 
axle of it; this fully anfwers the Criticifm: Nasficaa defcribes the 
Car fo particularly, to diftinguifh it from a Chariot, which had 
been improper for her purpofe: The other part of the obje@ion, 
concerning the roundnefs of rhe Car, is a miftake in the Critic; 
the word having relation to the wheels, and not to the body of it, 
which, as Eaftathins obferves, was quadrangular. : 

. v.47. Then £e the Palaces of beav'n fhe venst | Lucretins has 
oopy’d this fine paflage, and equali’d, if noc furpafs’d the original. 


Apparet Divkm numen, fedefque quieta. 
Quas neque concutinnt venti, neque nubile nimbis 
— Afperguant, neque nix acri concrete praind 


Cana 


x 


-_ 
‘ 
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The feat of Gods, the regions mild of peace, - | 
F° Full joy, and calm Eternity of eafe. 
There no rude winds prefume to thake the skies;. 
No rains defcend, no fnewy: vapours rife; 
But on immortal.thrones the ble& repofe: 
The firmament with living {plenders glows. 
$$: Hither the Goddefs wing’d th’ acreal: way, 
Thro’ heav’n’s eternal’ gates that blaz’d with day. 
Now from: her rofy car Avrora thed 
The dawn, and all the orient flam’d with red, 
Uprofe the virgia with the morning light,. 
60 Obedient to the vifion of the night. = : 
The Queen fhe fought: the Queen hér hours beftow'd: 
In curious works ; the whirling {pindle glow'd 
Cana cadens violat: Semperque innnbilns ather | 
‘Entegit, & large diffufo Inmine ridet, 
- ‘The pidture is the fame in both Authors, but the colouring in 
my opinion is lefs beautiful in Homer than Laeretins : che three lait 
lines in lapse are fuller of ornament, and the very verfes have 
an air of the ferenity they were intended to paint. ' 
Vv. 61. The Queen her hours beffow'd 
| ‘In curions cooled | | 
This is another image of ancient life: We fee a Queen amidft her 
attendants at work at the dawn of day: de notte furresis, & digits 
aus apprehenderant fufum, This is a praQice as contrary to the 
manners of our ages, as the other of wafhing the robes: *Tis the - 


more remarkable in this Queen, becaufe the liv’d among an idle 
effeminate people, that lov’d nothing but pleafures. Dacier. 


Ds With 
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With crimfon threads, while bufy damfels cull 
The fnowy fleece, or twift the purpled wool. 
65 Mean-time Pheacia’s peers in council fate ; ; 
From his high dome the King defcends in Rate, 
Then with a ‘filial awe the royal maid’. 
Approach’d ‘hith pafting, and fubmiflive faid;. 
Will: my dread Sise his.car regardful eas. a 
70 And may his child the royal car obtain? -, 
Say, with thy garments fhall I bend my way- 
Where thro’ the vales the mazy waters ftray ?. 
A dignity of drefs adorns the great, - 
And Kings draw luftre from the robe of ftate. 
o¢ Five fons thou. haft,; three wait the bridal day, 
And {potlefs robes become the. young and gzy: 
So when with praife amid the dance they fhine, 
By thefe my cares adorn’d, that praife ‘is mines. 
Thus fhe: but bluthes ill-reftrain’d betray 
oO Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day : i 
The confcious Sire the dawning bluth furvey’d, ; 
And {miling thus befpoke the blooming maid. 
My child, my. darling joy, the car receive ; 
That, and, whate’er our. daughter asks, we give. 
Sy Swift at the royal nod th’ attending train © 


The car prepare, the mules inceflant rein. 
-_ 2 The 
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The blooming virgin with difpatchful cares’ 
Tunics, and ftoles, and robes imperial bears. 
The Queen, affiduous, to her train affigns 
90 The fumptuous viands, and the flav’rous wines. 
The train prepare a cruife of curious mold, 
A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifh’d gold; 
Odour divine! whofe foft refrefhing ftreams 
Sleek the {mooth skin,.and {cent the fhowy limbs: 
95 Now mounting the gay feat, the filken reins 
Shine in her hand: Along the founding plains | 
3 - Swift 


v. 88, Tunicss and foles, and robes imperial bears.) It is not 
without reafon that the Poet defcribes Nasficaa carrying the whole 
wardrobe of the family to the river: he inferts thefe circumftances 
fo particularly, that fhe may be able to cloath Ulyffes in the fequel 
of the ftory: he further obferves the modefty and ‘fimplicity of 
thefe early times, when the whole drefs of a King and his fami- 
ly (who reign’d over a people that delighted in drefs) is without 
gold: for we fee Nanficaa carries with her all the habits chat were: 
ufed at the greareft folemnities; which had they been wrought 
with gold could not have been wafhed. Exftathins. 

v.95. Now mounting the gay feat, &c.] This Image of Nan 
frcaa riding in her Car to the river, has exercis’d the pencils of 
excellent Painters. Paxfanias in his fifth book, which is the firfk 
of the Eliacs, {peaks of a pi€ture of two Virgins drawn by Mules 
ot which the one guides the reins, the other has her head cover’d 
with a veil; It is believ’d that it reprefents Namficaa, the daughter 
of Alkincus, going with one of her virgins to the river, The 
words of Pasfanias have caufed fome doubt with relation to rhe 
picture; he fays, tri nyscvev, or supen Mules, but Homer defcribes 
her-upon a Car; how then can Naxjficaa be intended by the Pain~ 
ter? But Romulus Amafeus, who comments upon Paxfanias; folves 
the difficulty, by obferving that ti nuscvev does not fignify upon 
Mules, but a Car drawn by Mules, by a figure frequent in all Au- 


thors, Pliny is alfo thus to be underftood in his 35% book; Pra- 
D 6 togerca- 
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Swift fly the myles: nor rede the nymph alone, 
Around, a beavy of bright damfeis thone. 
They feek the cifterns where Pheacias dames 
100 Wath their fair garments in the limpid ftreams; 
Where gathering into depth from falling rills, 
The lucid. waye a {pacious bafon fills.. 
aan ‘The 


t 


fogenes the Rhadian painted at Athens Parales, and likewife Hemi- 
enida, who is faid to reprefent Neufices; Hemiouids is ufed (as 
Hermelans Baybarus obferves upon that paflage) as a term of art 
to exprefs a Virgin riding upon, or more properly drawn by Mules, 
or ii nyssivar. Spordanus, | 

v. 101. Where gathering into depth from falling rillss 

The lucid wave a {pacions bafon fills. | 

It is evident, that the Ancients had bafons, or cifterns, continual- 
ly fupply’d by the rivers for this bufinels of wafhing; they were 
call’d, obferves Exfathius, @wrvici, or Bébps; and were fome- 
times made of marble, other times of ee Thus in the ied; 
book 234, \ 
Each gufting fount a marble ciftern fills, 
Whofe polifh’d bed receives the falling rills, 
Where Trojan dames ere yet alarm’d by Greece, 


Wafh’d their fair garments in the days of peace. 


The manner of wafhing was different from what is now in ufe: 
They trod them with their feet, Leiber, Expslov role woo. 
Eaftathins, 

It may be thought that thefe cuftoms are of {mall importance, 
and of Jittle concern to the prefent ages: Ic is true; but Time has 
ftamp’d 3 value upon them: |ike ancient Medals, their incrinfic 
worth may be fmall, but yet they are valuable, becaufe images of 
Antiquity. : 

Piutarch in his Sympefiacs propote? this queftion, Why Nanfcaa 
swathes in the river, rather than the fea, tho’ it was more nigh, 
more hot, and eonfequently more fit for the purpofe than the ri- 
‘ver? Then anfwers from Arifietie, that the fea-water hag many 
gros, roughs and earthy particles in it, as appears from its falt- 
nef, whereas frefh water is more puse and unmixy and confe-~ 

3 


quenily 
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The mules unharnefs’d range befide the main, 
Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 


1O$ Then zxmulous the royal robes they lave, 


And plunge the veftures in the cleanfing wave: 
(The veftures cleans’d o’erfpread the fhelly fand, 
Their faowy luftre whitens all the firand.) 

Then with a thort repaft relieve their toil, 


110 And o’er their limbs diffufe ambrofial oi}: 


And while the robes imbibe the folar ray, 

-O’er the green mead the {porting virgins play: | 
(Their fhining veils unbound.) . Aleng the skies 
Toft, and retoft, the ball inceffaat flies. 


I1l$ They {port, they fealt; Naw/icaa lifts her voice, 


And warbling {weet, makes earth and heav’n rejoice. 
As when o’er Erymanth Diana roves, - 


Or wide Taygetus’ refounding groves; 
i A fyl- 


quently more fubtle and penetrating, and fitter for ufe in wathing. 
Thenniftecies diflikes this reafon, and affirms that fea-water bein 
more rough and earthy, than that of rivers, is therefore the mo 
proper: for its cleanfing quality; this appears from obfervations 

F in wafhing, afhes, or fome fuch fubftance are thrown into the 
freth water to make it effeGtual, for thofe particles open ‘the pores, 
and conduce to the effect of cleanfing. The true reafon then is, 
that there is an unQuous nature in fea-water, (and Arifotle confefles 
all fale co be un@uous) which hinders it from cleanfing: whereas 
tives-water is pure, lefs mixt, and confequently more fubtle and 
_ penetrating, and being free from al] oily fubftance, is preferable 
and more effectual than fea-water. 

Ve 117. As when o’er Exrymanth Diana roves.] This is a very 
beautiful comparifon, (and when-ever I fay any thing in a seche 
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A fylvaf train the huntrefs Queen furrounds, ‘oo 


120 Her ratling quiver from her flroulder founds: : 
Fierce 


dation of Homer, I would always be underftood to mean the origie 
nal.) Virgil was fenfible.of its: and inferted it in-his Poem, 


Qualis in Enrote ripis ant per juga Cynthi 
Exercet. Diana choros; quam mille fecuta — 
Hine atgne hinc glomerantsr Oreades: illa pharetram 
Fert bumcero, gradien{que dea {upereminet omnes: 
Latone tacitum pertentant gandia pecins. 
It has given. occafion for various Criticifms, wath-relation to the 
beauty of the two Authors. I will lay before the Reader what is 
faid in beha'f of Homer in’ Anlss Gelliasy and the anfwer by Sca- 
liger. 
Gelling writes, that it was the opinion of Valerius Probus, that 
no pa{lage has been more unhappily copy’d by Virgrl, than this 
comparifon. Homer very beautifully compares Nas/icaa, a Virgins 
ee with her damfels in a folirary place, to Diama, a virgin 
Goddefs, taking her diverfion in a foreft, in hunting with her ru- 
rial recrifqne frreris, a circum.ftance that bears not the leait re- 
emblance to the {ports of the Goddefs. Homer reprefents Diana 
4 


ral Nymphs. Whereas Dido, 2 widow, is drawn by Virgil in the 
midft of a city, walking gravely with the Zyrian Princes, Inftans 


with her quiver at her fhoulder, but at the fame time he defcribes 
her as an huntrefs: Virgil gives her a quiver, but mentions no- 
thing of her as an huntrefs, and confequently lays a needlefs bur-. 
then upon her fhoulder. Homer excellently paints the fulnefs of 
joy which Latona felt at the fight of her daughter, ytynbs di v8 
gpive Anta; Virgél falls pane fhort of itin the word pertentant, 
“which fignifies a light joy that finks not deep into the heart. Laft-- 
ly, Virgil has omitted the flrongeft point and very flower of the 
comparifon, 


Peta S cipryvesrn ertagles xarai dE ti ara, . 


°Tis the luft eircumftance that compleats the comparifon, as it di- 
ftinguifhes Nasfeaa trom her attendants, for which very purpofé 

the allufion was introduced. 
Scaliger (who never deferts Virgil in any difficulty) anfwers, that 
the perfons, not the places, are intended to be reprefented Ry both 
: oets 5. 
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a 


Fierce in the {port, along the mountain brow : "’ 

They bay the boar,*or chafe the bounding roe: 

High o'er the lawn, with more majeftic pace, 

Above the nymphs fhe treads with ftately grace;- 
12S Diftinguift’d excellence the Goddefs proves; . 

Exults Latona as the virgin moves. 

“With equal grace Nau/icaa trod the plain,. - 

And fhone tranfcendent o’er the beauteous train. — - 


Poets; otherwife Homer himfelf is blameable, for Nauficaa is not 
{porting on a mountain but a plain, and has neither bow nor qui- 
ver like Diana, Neither is there any weight in the objection con- 
cerning the gravity of the gair of Dido; for neither is Nausicaa 

-defcrib’d in the aé of huncing, but dancing: Andas for the word 
pertentant, it is a metaphor taken from muficians and mufical in- 
ftruments: it denotes a ftrong degree of joy, per bears an intenfive 
fenfe, and takes in the perfection of joy. As to the quiver, it was 
an enficn of the Goddefs, as Apyupércfos. was of Apollo, and is ap= 
ply’d :o her upon all occafions ind.fferently, not cnly by Virgil, bue 
more frequently by Homer, Lafltly, pete JY apryvarrn, ec. is fuper- 
ftuous, for the joy of’ Latona compleats the whole, and Homer has 
already faid z4pude SY te pve Anta. 

Bur ftill it muft be altow’d, that there is a greater correfcon- 
dence-to the fubjeét intended to be illuftrated, in Homer than in 
Virgil, Diana {ports; fo does Nasficaa; Diana is a Virgin, fo is 
Nunficaa; Diana is amongft her virgin Nymrphs, Nuufiraa among 
her virgin attendants: whereas in all thefe points there is the 
greateft diffimilirude between Dide and Diana: And no one I be- 
ieve but Scaliger can think the verfe above quoted fuperfluous, 
which indeed is the beauty and perfe&ion of comparifon. ' There 
may, perhaps, be a more rational objection made againft this line 
in both Poets. 


Latona tacitum pertentant gandia peas. 
This verfe has.no relation to the principal fubseéty the expetarion 


is fully fatisfy’d without it, and it alludes to nothing that either 
precedes or tollows it, and confequently may be judg’d firperfluous. 


Mean 


rd 
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130 


Cd 


Mean tisae (the care and fav'rite of the skies) 
Wrapt in embow’ring fhade, Uiyges lies, 
His woes forgot! But Palles now addreft 
To break the bands of all-compofing reft. 
Forth from her fnawy hand Nesjfisaa threw 
The various ball; the ball erroneous flew, 
- And 


v. 133. Forth from her {nowy hand Nauficaa threw 
The various ball. 

This Play with the Ball was called gevs's, and tgetid'a, by the An- 
cients; and from the fignification of the word, which is deception, 
we may learn the nature of che Play: The ball was thrown to 
fome one of the players unexpectedly, and he as unexpectedly threw 
it to fome other of the company to catch, from which furprize up~ 
on one another, it rook the name of geve. It was a fport much 
in ufe amongft the Ancients, both men and women; it caus’d a 
variety of motions in throwing and running, and was therefore a 
very healthful exercife. The Lacedemonians were remarkable for 
the ufe of it; Alexander the Great frequently exercifed at it ; and 
Sophocles wrote a Play, call’d Mavripias, or Letvices,; in which he 
reprefented Nanficas {porting with her damfels at this play: Ic is 
not now extant. . : 

Dionyfidorus gives us 2 various reading, inftead of cogatpay truer 
torte. he writes it, ardaaay ter’, which the Latins render aiacys 
and Sidas countenances the alteration. for he writes that a dam- 
fel named Lariffz, as the {ported at this play, (@iagw, not egaipn) 
was drowned in the river Penens. Byfathias, ; 

What I would further obferve is, the art of the Poet in carry- 
ing on the ftory: He proceeds from incident to incident very na- 
turally, and makes the fports of thefe Virgins contribute to the 
principal defign of the Poem, and promote the re-eftablifhmentr of 

lyffes, by difcovering bim advanrageoufly to the Pheacians. He 
fo judicioufly interweaves thefe {pores into the texture of the fto- 
yy, that there would be a chafm if they were taken away; and 
the {ports of che Virgins are as much of 2 piece with the whole, 


‘as any of the labours of U/yffes. 


The Poet reaps a further advantage from this condv@: it beau- 
tifies and enlivens the Poem with a pleafant and entertaining {cene, 
and relieves the Reader’s mind by taking it off from a coonarat 

sep. 
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135 And fwam the ftream: Loud fhrieke the visgin train, 
And the loud fhriek redoybles from the main. 
Wak’d by the fhrilling found, Uiyfes rofe, - 

And to the deaf woods wailing, breath’d his woes, 
Ah me! on what inhofpitable coaft, 
14° On what new region is Uiyjes toh? 
Poffeft by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 
Or men, whofe bofom tender pity warms? 


reprefentation of horrour and fufferings in the ftory of Ubffess 
He himfelf feems here to take breath, and indulging his fancy, lets 
at run our into feveral beautiful comparifonss to prepare the Rea~ 
der to hear with a better relifh the long detail of the calamities of 
his Heroe, thro’ the fequel of the Odyfiy. | 
v. 139. hb me, on what inhofpitable cof] This foliloquy is 

well aoe to the circumftances of Ubfes, and thorts as is requi- 
fite in all foliloquies. 

. Virgil bas, imitated it, end Scaliger in general prefers the copy 
tp che original. . 


Ut primam lax alma data of exire; lecofque 


Explorare nevos, quas vente accefftrit crass 
Qui teneant (nam incalta videt) hemine{ne, ferent, 
Quarere confiituit 


Buc it may perhaps be crue, that Virgil here falls fhort of Homers. 

There is not chat harmony of numbers, that variety of circum- 

tances, and fentiments in the Latin, as appears in the Greek Po- 

et ; and above all, che whele paflage has more force and energy by 

belie put into the mouth of U/ffes, than when merely related by 
svg, 

Dacier obferves, that Abraham makes the very fame refleGions 
as Ulyffes, upon his arrival at Gerar, Cogitavi mecums dicens, forfi- 
tan non eff timor domini in loco ifto, Gen. xx. 11. I thought, farely 
the fear of God is net in this place; which very well.anfwers to 
nal opi voos tot Sind iis. . 


What 
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What founds ere thefe that gather from the fhores? 
The voice-of :nymphs that haunt the fylvan bow'rs? 
14$ The fair-hair’d Dryads of the. fhady wood; 
- Or azure daughters of the filver flood? 
Or human voice?’ but iffaing from the fhades 
Why ceafe I ftrait to. learn what found invades ? 
Then, wherethe.gnove with leaves umbrageous bends, _ 
I$O With forcefal ftrength a branch the Herve rends; ) 
_ Around his loins the verdant cincture fpreads 
A wreathy foliage, and-concealing fhades. 
As 


-Vv. 51. Arowmd his loins the verdant cinGure fpreads 
A wreathy foliage and concealing {hades} - 9 | - 
This paffage has yiven: great offence to tie Critics, The interview 
between Ulyffes and Nanjicaa, fays Rapine, outrages all the relés 
of decency: She forgets her modefty, and betrays her virtua by 
giving too leng an audience: the yields too much to his com- 
plaints, and indulges her curiofiry too far at the fight of a perfon 
in fuch circumftances, But perhaps Rapine is too fevere; Homer 
has gudrded every circumftance with as much caution as.if he had 
been aware of the objeétion: "He covers his loins with a broad fo- 
liage, (for Enftathius obferves, that wrdpSor fignifies xradoc waratus, 
or’a broad branch) he makes Ufffes fpeak ata proper diftance, and 
introduces Afinerva'to encourage her virgin modefty. Is tliere here 
any outrage of decency? —Befides, what takes off this objeétion of 
immodefty in Naufrcaa, 18, that the fight of a naked man was not 
unufual in thofe ages; it was cuftomary for Virgins of the higheft 
quality to attend Heroes to the bath, and even co affift in bathing 
them, without any breach of modefty; as is evident from the 
conduct of Polycaffe in the conclufion of the third book of the 
Odyffry, who bathes and perfumes Telemachas, If this be true; the 
other objeGtions of Rapine about her yielding too much to his com- | 
plaints, @&c. are of no weight ; but fo many teftimonies of her vir- 
tuous and compaffionate difpofition, which induces her to pity and 
relieve calamity. Yet is may feem that che other damfels pa a 
-d. ffe= 


2 
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As when s: Lion in the midnight hours 
Beat by tude blafts, and wet with wint’ry fhow’rs, 
eo ae , _ Defoends 


different opinion of this interview, and that thro’ modefty they 
ran away, while Nasficas alone talks with Ulyffes: But this only 
fhews, not that fhe had lefs modefty, but more prudence, than her . 
retinue. The damfels fled not out of modefty, Bue fear of an ene- 
my: whereas Naajicaa wifely refle&s that no fuch perfon could 
arrive there, the country being an Ifland; and from his appearance, 
fhe rightly concluded him to be aman in calamity. This Wifdom 
is the Pallas in the Allegory, which makes her to ftay when the 
other damfels fly for want ef equal reflection. Adam and Bve 
cover’d themfelves after the fame manner as U!y/fes. 

Vv. 153. As when « Lion in the midnight hours.) ‘This is a ve- 
ry noble comparifon, yet has not efcap’d cenfure; it has been ob- 
jected that it is improper for .the accafion, as bearing images -of | 
too much terror, only co fright a few timorous Virgins, and that 
the Poet is unfeafonably fublime. This is only true in Burlefqye 
Beery. where the moft noble images are frequently aflembled to 

ifgrace the fubje&, and to thew a ridiculous eu peopatnen be- 
tween the allufion and the principal fubje&; but the fame reafon 
will not hold in Epic Poetry, where the Poet raifes’a low circum= 
ftance into dignity by a fublime comparifon.. The fimile is noe 
introduced merely to fhew the impreffion it made upon the Vir- 
gine but paints Uly/fes himfelt. in very ftrong colours: U‘yffes is 
atigued with the tempefts and waves; the Lion with winds and 
ftorms: it is hunger that drives the Lion upon his prey; an equal 
neceflity compells Uyffes to go down to the Virgins: the Lion ts 
defcribed in all his terrors, U/ffes arms himfelf. as going upon an 
unknown advénture; fo that the comipazrifon is very noble and‘ve- 
ry proper. This’ verfe in particular has fomething horrible in the 
very run of it. : 7 


Tuipduntsd J avrnss odin xexancoulyee aruy "+ ¢ 
Dionyfrus Halicarn, in his. odfervations upon the placing of words 
quotes it to this purpofe; When Homer, ‘fays he, is to introduce-a 
terrible or unufual Image, he reje&ts the more flowing and’harmo- 
nious vowels, and makes choice of fuch mutes and confonants as 
load the fyllables, and render che pronunciation difficult - = - + 
Paufantas writes in his Attics, that the famous Painter Polygno- 
tus painred this fubje& in che gallery ac Athens, “Eypale ds xod 
apes TH WoTAAw Tote OAS MAUVE TAS SEIS UL LASVOY ‘Ohvcows ; a 
pain 


4 
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I$} Defcends terrific from the meuntsin’s brow, 
With living*flames his rowling eye-tulls glows 
With confcious ftrength elate, he bends his way 
Majeftically fierce, to feize his prey; _ 

(The fteer or ftag ;) or with keen hunger bold . 

160 Springs o’er the fence, and diffipates the fold. 

No lefs a terror, from the neighb’ring groves 
Rough from the tofling furge Ubyfes moves ; 
Urg’d on by want, and recent from the ftorms; — 
‘The brackith ooze his manly grace deforms. 

16$ Wide o’er the fhore with many a piercing cry 

To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins fly ; 
All but the Nymph: the pymph ftood fix’d alone, 
By Pellas arm'd with boldnefs not her own, 
‘Mean-time in dubious thought the King awaits, 

170 And felf-confideriag, as he ftands, debates ; 

Diftant his mournful ftory to declare, 

Or proftrate at her knee addrefs the pray’r. 
‘But fearful to offend, by wifdom fway'd, 
At awful diftance he accofts the maid, | 


painted Ubffes approaching Nanficas aod her damfels, as they were 

leap at the river. This is the fame Polygnotas who painted in 
the gallery called aosxian, the battle of Mararhen gain’d by Miltie- 

des over the Adedes and Perfiens. 


Ef 


\ 
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a7 If from the skies 4. Goddefs, or if earth: - 
(Imperial Virgin). boa& thy gloridus:bisth, - 
To thee I bend! if in that: bright difguife . - 
Thou vifit earth, a daughter of the skics, 
or Hail, 
pe ee Ae aN oe | 
aA 17f. If from the skies a Gsild fs, ar IF earth - 
| “Unmiperial Virgin) boaft thy glorionsbivth, ~~ 
Zo thee I bend! } NOE: Gee. 
There never was a more, agreeable and infinuating piece of flatte- 
ry» than this addrefs of Ub/fes;‘and yet nothing mean appears in 
it, as is ufual in almoft all flatrery.. The only. part that feems lia- 
ble to any impuration, is that exaggeration at the beginning, of 
caliing her a Goddefs; yet this is propos’d with modefty and doubt» 
and hypothetically. " Esfiethins afligns two reafons why he refem-_ 


bles her to Diana, rather than to any other Deity ;' either becaufe 
he found -her and_her damfels.in a folicary place, fuch as Digna is 


fuppos’d to frequent with her rdral Nyniphs; or perhaps Ulyffes 
might have feen fome ftatue or picture of ‘chat Goditefs, to ‘which* 
Nanficaa bore a likenefs, Virgil ( who has imitated this paflage) ” 
As more bold, when without any doubt or hefiration, before he 
knew Venxs, he pronounces the petfon with whom he talks, O Deas 
gerte, ae 
Ovid has copy’d this paflage in his Adctamerphofis, book the 4% 
7 mam purer digniffime credi - 
Effe Dens; fen tu Deus es potes tffe Cnpide: 
Sive 4s mortals, qui te gennere. beati? 
| ~t frater felix, G qua dedit nbera natrix ! 
Sed longe cantislongegnd pottosior ia fs 
| Si qua tibi fpon[a eff, fi quam dignabere tela? 


Scaliger prefers Virgil’s imitation to Homer; | 


O;, quam te memorem virgo ! namgne band sibi onltns 
Mortalis, nec vex hominem fonat. @ Dea, certe! 
An Phabi forer, an Nypharain fancnisisunat 


ar ‘ : see 


© AR oe eee nae at eee enema, iii ie 7 
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Hail, Dian, bail! the huntrefs of the groves © 

‘180 So thines majettic, and fo. ftately imoves;° = ors! 
So breathes an air divine! Bat if thy race 
Be mortal, and this earth thy-native place, 
See his reafons in the fifth book of his Poetics. But Scaliger 
brings a much heavier charge again Homer, as having ftoll’n the 


verfes from Mafens, and difgraced them by his alterations. The 
 verfes are as follow. ae ee 


: : : 8 Ae ef. ‘ ‘ 
Kuaps olan pila xumpr, “ABnveln pec? “ASnviv, 
Ov yep ern Gorizon iow xarte os yvratiy, 
“Aarad ot Suyeripsoos AS Kponaros, sioxe 
 “On€res Be o” EpuTevers, xed bxCin fh rhxe pring 
-  Tagtps io’ tadjaucs, paxaprern, 


" _Scaliger imagines this Mufans to be the fame“mention‘’d by Vira 


gi,.in the Elyfaan helds,. 


- . BMufewm. ante omnes, 8c. «| a Wt An 


7 


pind: Serge as 


But -I believe it is now agreed, that all the works of the ancient 
Mufexs are perith’d, and that the perfon who wrote thefe verfes. 
liv'd many.cehturies after Homer, and confequently borrow'd them 
from him. Scaler calls them fine and lively in A¢#femus, but ab-. 
je@, unnervate, and unharmonious in Homer.. Buc his prejudice 
againft Homer is tgo apt to give a Wrong, biafs to his pademens Is 
the fimilitude of found in yov iow in the fécond verfe of Afufens, 
harmonious? and is there ‘not. a tautology in the two laft lines? 
Happy is the mother that bove ‘thee, and mofl bappy the womb that 
brought thee forth; as if the happy perfon in the former:line, were 
not the fame with, the, moft happy in the latter! Whereas Homer 
ftill rifes in his Images, and ends with a cOmpliment very agreea- 
ble to a beautiful Woman, a 


Bat blef o'er all, the youth with heavenly charms, 
Whe clafps the bright perfection in his arms! 


But this is {ubmicted co the Reader’s betrer judgment, 
Ble 
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Bleft -is the. father. from -Whofe loins-you-fpruapy: =< .:: 
Bleft is the mother at whofe brea you linng,.:,.. 


Bleft are the brethrea who thy blood.divide,» “i 21” 
To fuch a miracle of charms ally’'d: i kt 


T 


Joyful they fe applauding: princes'pazes "3 002. fo 
When ftately in the dance you {wim +h’ harmonious maze) 
But bleft o’er all, the youth with heav’nly charms, 
Who clafps the bright perfection in his arms! 
Never, I never view'd ’till this bleft hour: 
Such finifh’d grace! I gaze and I adore! 
.) eee ee Thus 
nal there ib 4 alle conftertion, Ter after ‘egted Svecy tees, 


Ubyffes ules asucctvlay, whereas it ought to be.aexer; bat this 
diforder is not without its effe@, it reprefents: the modeft confu- 


. fion with which he addrefles Naxjficaa; he is ftruck witha religi- 


ous awe at the fight of her, (for fo ctCas properly fignifies, ) and 
confequently naturally falls into a confufion of expreflion: This is 
not a negligence, but a beauty. Exffath — - 

v. 193. Thus feems the Palm.] This allufion is introduced to 
image the ftatclinefs, and exactnefs of. fhape in pte ocd to the 
mind of the Reader;: and fo Taily, as Spondanus obferves, under- 
ftands it. Cicero, 1. de kegibus. Ant quod Homericus Ulyffes Deli fe 
proceram @& terram palmam vidiffe dixit, hodie monffrant eandem, 
‘Pliny alfo mentions this Palm, /i6.14. cap.44, Necnon palma Deli 
ab ejufdem Dei atate confpicitur: The ftory of the Palm is this: 
“< When Latona was in travail of Apollo:in Delos, the earth that 
*¢ snflant produced a large Palm, againft which the refted in her 
“¢.Jabour.” Humer mentions it in his Hymnas. - - 


Kexrspetn 
‘Alyoraree goivinos. 
And alfo Callimachus. 


Avodla St Covnv, ebro. d* inrni9u terran oeon 
Pownce Gort arpiavy, And again. 


<= 
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Thus feems the Palm with -ftately honours crown’d 
By Phabas altars; thus o’etlooks the ground; 


195 The pride of Dele. (By the Dehan coaft 


I voyag’d, leader of a warrior hoft, 

But ah how chang’d! from thence my forrow flows; 

© fatal voyage, fource of all my woes! ) 
a - Raptur’d 


"Egamwive. 


This allufion is after the oriental manner. Thus in the Pfaims, 
how frequenily are perfons compar’d to Cedars? and in the fame 
Author, children ave refembled to Olive branches. 
- This Palmi was much celebrated by the Ancients, the fuperfti- 
on of the age had given ita religious veneration, and.even in the 
times of Tuily the natives efteem’d it immortal; (for fo the above- 
mention’d words: imply;) This gives weight and beauty to the | 
addrefs of Ulyffesy and it could not bur be very acceptable ma 
young Lady, to hear herfelf compar’d to the greateft wonder in 
the Creation. . 

a Halicarn. obferves the particular beauty of thefe two 
werfes, : : 


haw Sorors Toler “Acrcarncwes arape Lapsed, 
Doinixce véoy Spvos etvepyemsyy tvpuoe. 


When Homer, fays he, would paint an elegance of beauty, or ré- 
prefent any agreeable obje&, he mekes ufe of the fmeothelt vow- 
els and moft flowing femivewels, as in the lines laft recited: He 
rejeéts harfh founds, and 2 collifion of rough words; but the lines 
flow along with a {mooth harmony of letters and fyllables, with- 
out any offence to the ear by afperity of found. : 
v. 198. O fatal vejage, fource of all my woes.] There is fome 
obfcurity in this paflage: Udffes {peaks in genefal, and does not 
{pecify what voyage he means. It may therefore be ask’d how is 
it to be underftood? Enftathins anfwers, that the voyage of the 
Greeks td’ the Trojan expedition is intended by the Poet; for Ly- 
oe j a. ’ cophron 
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Raptur’d I ftood, and as this hour amaz’d, 


200 With rev'rence at the lofty wonder gaz'd: 


Raptur’d I ftand! for earth ne’er: knew to bear 
A plant fo ftately, or a nymph fo fair. 

Aw’d from accefs, 1 lift my fuppliant hands} 
For Mifery, ob Queen, ‘before thee ftands! =. 


20 Twice teh tempeftuous nights I roll’d, refign’d 


To roaring billows, and the warring wind ; 

Heay’n bad the deep to fpare! but heav’n my foe 
Spares only to inHi&t fome mightier woe! - 

Inut’d to. cares, to death in all its forms, ! ; 


ero Outcaft I rove,- familiar with the ftorms! 


Once more I view the face of humankind: 
Oh let foft pity touch thy gen’rous mind! 
Unconfcious of what air I breathe, I ftand 
Naked, defencelefs on a foreign land. - 


214 Propitious to my wants, a Veft fupply 


To guard the wretched from th’ inclement sky: 


cophron writes, that the Greeks fail’d by Deles in their paflage to 
Troy. , 

. Homer pafles over the yoyage m this tranfient manner without 
a further explanation: U/y/fes had no leifure to enlarge upon that 
flory, but referves it more advantageoufly for a future difcovery 
before Akinons and the Pheacian rulers, By this condu& he avoids 
a repetition, which muft have been tedious to the reader, who 
would have found little appetite afterwards, if he had already been 
facisfied by a full difcovery made to Nasficaa. The obfcurity there- 
-fore arifes from choice, not want of judgment, 


« Vou, I E Se 
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So may the Gods who heav’n and earth controul,. ,_: 
Crown the chafte withes of thy virtuous foul, —- 
On thy {oft hours their choiceft. bleffings fhed, 
220 Bleft with a husband be thy bridal. bed, 
Bleft be thy husband with a blooming race, . 
And lafting union crown your blifsful days... - 
The Gods, when: they fupremely blefs, beftow. 
Firm union on their Favourites belows == kD 
22§ Then Envy grieves, with. inly-pining Hate; | 
The good exult, and heav'n is in oar ftate. 
To whom the Nymph: O ftranger ceafe. thy care, 
Wife is thy foul, but nvan. is born to bear:-. : 
Fove weighs affairs of earth in dubious {cales,. 


30 And the good fuffers, while the bad prevails: e 
| Bear, 


vy. 229. Jove weighs affairs of earth in aubions {calesy 
“And the cood fuffers, while the bad prevails.] 
The morality of this paflage is excellent, and very well adapted to 
the prefent occafion. U4yffes had faid, a 


Heav'n bade the deep to fpare! but heav’n my foe | 
Spares only to inflict fome mightier woe. . 


Nanficaa makes ufe of this expreffion to pay her addrefé to Ulyffesy 


andat the fame time teaches, conformably to truth, that the athidt- 
ed are not always the objeéts of divine hate: The Gods (adds 
fhe) beftuw good and evil indifferently, and therefore we muft not 
judge of men from their conditions, for good men are frequently 
wretched, and bad men happy. Nuy fometimes affliction diftin- 
guifhes a man of goodnefs, when he bears ic with a greatnefs of f{pi- 
rit, Sephocles puts avery beauritul expreffion into the mouth of OEds- 
pus, xdarrss xaxer, the beanty and ornament of calamities. Exfiathias, 


Longinag 


, 2 
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Bear, with a foul refign’d, the will of Foves 
Whe breathes, muff mourn: thy woes are from above: 
But fince thou tread’ft our hofpitable thore, 
*Tis mine to bid the wretched grieve no more, 

235 To cloath the naked, and thy way to guid¢asans« 
Know, the Pheacian tribes this land divide; 
From great Alcinous’ royal loins I {pring, | 
A happy nation, and an happy Kings, 

Longinas is of spinieel that when great Poets and Writers fink 

in their vigour, and cannot reach the Pathetic, they.defcend to the 
Moral. Hence he judges the Odyffey to be the work of Homer’s 


declining years, and gives that as a reafon of its morality: He 
{peaks not this out of derogation to Homer, for he compares him 


to the Sun, which tho’ it has not the fame warmth as when in - -- 


the Meridian, is always of the fame bignefs: This is no difhonour | 
to the Ody/fzy;. the moft ufeful, if not the moft beautiful ciraum- 
ftance is allow’d it, I mean Inftru&ion; In the Odyffey Homer ap: 
pears to be the better Man, in the Ziad the better Poet. 

V. 242. °Tis death with heftile ftep thefe fheres to tread.) ‘This 1 
take to be the meaning of the word dsepés, which Eaftathins ex 
plains by Caiv as éffcoreeves, vivws G valens; ors he {hall not be long- 
Lv’d, But it may be ask’d how this chara&er of valour in de- 
ftroying their enemies, can agree with the Phéacians, an effemi-" . 
nate, unwarlike rfation ? Exffathins anfwers, that the protection’ af 
the Gods is che beft defence, and upon this Nanfxaa relies. Bue 
then it is Nneceflary that man fhould co-operate with the Gods; 
for it is in vain to rely upon the Gods for fafety, if we our felves 

_ make not ufe of means proper for it: whereas the Pheaciens were 
a people wholly given up to luxury and pleafures.. The true rea- 
fon then of Nanjficaa’s praife of the Pheacians may perhaps be: 
drawn fram that honourable partiality, and innate love which eve- 
ry perfon feels for his eountry. She knew no people greater than 
the Pheacians, and having ever liv’d in full fecurity from enemies, 
He concludes that it is not in the power of enemies to difturb thay 

ecurity. Pai - j 
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Then to her matdsaameWhy, why, ye:cowerd train 


240 Thefe fears, this Aight? ye fear, ‘and Ay in vain, 
‘Dread ye a foe? difmifs that idle dread, © 


Tis death with ‘hoftile ftep thefe fhores to tread: 


‘Safe inthe love of heev'n, an ocean flows 


‘Around our sealm,; 4 barrier from the ‘foes; ~ eae 


245 "Tis ours this fon of forrow to rélieve, 
Chear the fad heart, nor ket afliftion ‘grieve. 
By Jove the ftranger and the poor are fent, . 
“And what to thofe we give, to Fove is lent! 
Then food fupply, ‘and bathe his fainting limbs - 
250 Where waving. fades obfcure the mazy ftreamts. 
. Obedient to the-call, the chief they guide | 
To the calm cursent-of the feeret tydes 7 
Glofe by the ftream a royal drefs they lay, 
| A velt.and robe, with tich embroid’ry gay : 
2$5 Then upguents in a vale of gold fupply, 
“Phat breath’d a fragrance thro’ the balmy sky. 


| we 247. By Jove the firanger and'she poor ure font, 
And what te thofe we give, to Jove is lent.] 


rhis is a very remarkable paflage, full of ‘fuch a pious generolity 
as the wifeft teach, and the belt praétife. I am fenfible it may be 
nnderfteod two ways; and in both, it bears an excellent inftru-~ 
Gion. The words ate, the poor and flranger are frem Jove, and a 

all gift is acceptable to them, Of accepsable so Jupiter, Sit ginan, FT 
have chofen the latter, in conformity to the eaftern way of think- 
ing: He that hath pity xpon the poor lendeth unto the Lord, as it is 


exprefied in the Proverbs. 
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To them the Kiag. No longer I detain: 
Your friendly. care: ratire,. ye virgin train!’ - 
Retire, while from my weary’d limts I lave: 
260 The foul pollution of the briny wave: 
Ye Gods! fince this wora frame refeGion knew; 
What fcenes have I furvey’d of. dreadful.view ?. . . 
But, nymphs, recede! fage chaftity denies 
To raife the bluth, or pain the modeft eyes:. 
265  Thenymphs withdrawn, at once into the tide 


ACtive: he bounds; the flathiag waves divide: | 
O’er. 


¥. 263. Bat, sympbs, vecede! 8ec.] This-place feems contra- 
ditory a the practice of Antiquity, and other paflages in the 
Gayffey: Nothiag is more frequent than for Heroes to make ufe of 
the miniftry of damfels in bathing, as appears from Palyiaffe and 
Teleneacbus, Xe. Whence is it then that Ulyfzs commands the at- 
tendants of Naaficaa to withdraw while he bathes? Spondanxs ig. 
of opinion, that the Poet intended to candemn an indecent cuftom 
of thofe ages folemnly by the mouth of fo wife a perfon as Usyffes : « 
bur there is no other 3 in all his works to confirm that con- 
jeGture. Iam ata lofs co give a betrer reafon, unlefs the differeace 
of the places might make an alteration in the aétion. It is poffi- 
ble that in baths prepared for publick ufe, there might be fome- 
convenience to defend the perfon who bath’d in fome degree from 
obfervation, which might be wanting in an open river, fo that 
the aGtion might be more indecent in the one inftance than in the 
other, and confequéntly occafion thefe words of Ulyffes: Buc this. 
is a conjecture, and fubmitted as fuch co uae Reader’s betres 
judgment. 

Vv. 265. 


At omce into the tide 
Aiive he bounds. 

It may be ask’d why Uspffes s the rivet-waters in wafhing, 
to the waters of the fea, in the Odyffey; whereas in the tenth book: .. 
of the Iliad, after the death of Dolon, Diomed and Ulyffes preter 
the fea-waters to thofe of the river? There is a different- reafon 
for this different regimen: In the Iiad, Ubpffes was fatigued, and 

E 3. {weated . 
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O’er all his limbs his hands the wave diffule, 
And from his locks comprefs the weedy ooze ;. 
The balmy oil, a fragrant fhow’r, he theds, 


270 Then dreft in pomp magnificently treads. 


The warrior Goddefs gives his frame to fhine 
With majefty enlarg’d,.and air divines | 
oe at Back. 


fweated with the labours of the night, and in fuch a cafe the fea- 
waters being more rough are more pune ae corroborating : 
Buc here U/yffes comes ee the feas, and (as Plstarch in his Sym- 
pofiacs obferves upon this ¢,) the more fubtle and light parti-~ 
cles exhale by the heat of the fun, but the rough and faline ftick 
to the body, *till wafh’d away by frefh waters. _ 

Vv. 271. The warrior Goddefs gives his frame to fhine.] Poetry de- 
lights in the Marvelloys, and ennobles the moft ordinary Subjects 
by dreffing thern with peetical ornaments, and giving them an sd- 


Ventitious dignity. ‘The foundation of this fGion, of Ulyffes re<* 


ceiving beauty from Pulfas, is only this: The fhipwreck and fuf-: 
ferings of U/ffes had changed'his face and featwres, and his long 
fafting given him a pale and forrowful afpe&; but being bath’d, ° 

erfum’d, and drefs’d in robes; he appears another man, full of - 
ife and beauty. This fudden change gave Homer the hint to im- . 


rove it into a miracle; and he afcribes it to Minerva, to give a - 


ignity to his Poetry. He further embellifhes the defcription by a 
Yery happy comparifon. Véirgii has imitated it. 
: Os bumerofgue Deo fimilis ; namqne ipfa deceraxs. 
Cafariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventa 
Purpurcam, CG latos ocnlis affiarat honores,’ 
Quale manus addunt ebori decus, ant ubi fave 
Argentam Parinfve lapis arcumdatar aure. 


Scaligers in the fifth book of his Poetics, prefers Virgil before Ho- 


wer; and perhaps his opinion is juft: Manns he fays is more ele- 


gant than vir; and addant ebori decus, than xapisvle db tpya Tess. 


Os humerofgue Deo frmilis, carries 2 nobler idea than Homer’s psiZo- 
va xai accove; and above all, . 


poo L #INCIEM 
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Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls, 
His hyacinthine locks defcend in wavy curls. 
275 As by fome artift to whom Vulcan gives 
His skill divine, a breathing ftatue lives; . 
By Pallas taught, he frames the wond’rous mold, 
And o’er the filver pours the fufile gold. 
So Pallas his heroic,frame improves 
280 With heavenly bloom, arid like a God he moves, |: 
A fragrance breathes around: majeftic grace 
Attends his fteps: th’ aftonifh’d virgins gaze. . 
Soft he reclines along the murm’ring feas, 
Inhaling ‘frefhnefs from the fanning breeze, 4 
285 The wond’ring Nymph his glorious port furvey’d, 
And to her damfels, with amazenient, fad. 
Lamenqne javenta 
Parparenm, ec latos aculis affiarat benores. 


is inexprefibly beautiful. 

Ic is faid that this image is made by the afliftance of Vaan and 
‘Minerva: Why by two Deities? Enftathins an{wers, the hrft rudi- 
‘ments and formation of it in the fire is proper to Valens; and Adi~ 
‘werva is the prefident of arts; Adinerva gives the Astificer Wifdom 
in defigning, and Velcen skill in labouring and fniffiing the work, 

v. 283. He reclines along the murm'ring feas.] This little cir- 
cumftance, Exftathins obferves is not without its effect; the Poec 
withdraws Ulyffes, to give Nasficaa an opportunity to fpeak freely 
-in his praife without a- breach of modefty; She {peaks apart to 
her damfels, and by this condu&, Uf/fes neither hears his own 
commendations which is a pain to ali worthy fpirits, nor does 
Nanficaa betray an indecent fenfibility, becaufe the fpeaks only to 
ber own fex and attendants. 

E 4 ot Not 
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Not without Cate divine the ftranger treads 

This land of joy: his ftéps forme Godhead leads: 

Would Fove deftroy him, fare le had been driv’n 
290 Far from this realm, the fav’rite Hle of beav’n: — 

Late a fad {pe&tacle of woe, he trod 

The defart fande, and now he lovks a God. 

Oh heav’n! in my ¢ofntibial hour decree 

This Man my {pouft, or fuch a fpoufe as he! 
29§ But hafte, the viands atid the bow! pfovidéssame 

The maids the viand, and the bow! ‘fupply'd; 

, Eager he fed, for keeti his hungér rag’d, 
And with the pgen’rous vihtage thirit affwag'd. 


Vv. 293. Ob! heay’n! in my connabial hour decree — 

Yhis man my fpeafe, or [uth a fpoufe as he! } + 

This paffage has been cenfur’d as an outrage againft Modefty and: 
‘Credibility; Is it probable that @ young Princefs fhould fall in love 
with a ftranger at the firft fight? and if the really falls in loves is it 
not an indecent paMion? I will lay before the Reader the obfervati- 
ons of Plitarch upon it. ‘* If Nanfiaa, upon .cafting her eyes. 
“© upon this ftranger, and feeling fuch a‘pafhon for hit ds Cat;pYo 
se folr, talks chus out of wantonfel’, Het conduét is blarieable; 
« bocif perceiving his wifdom by his prudenc addrefs, fhe wifhes 
® for [uch an busband, father than a perfon of her 6wn country, 
*« who had ‘ha bertér qualifications than finging, dancing and def: 
* fing, fhe is to be commended.” ‘This difcovers ho weaknefé, 
but prudence, and a true judgment. She deferves to be imitated 
by the fair fex, who ought to prefer a good underftanding, before 
a fine coat, and a man of worth, before a good dancer, 

Befides, it may bé offer’d in vindication of Nuxj/ieaa, that fhe 
had in the morning been affured by a vifion from Heaven, that 
her nuptials were at hand; this might induce her to believe that 
Uiffes was the perfon intended by the vifton for her husband; and 
his good fenfe and prudent behaviour, as Dacier obferves, mighr 
thake her with it, without any imputation of immodetty. 


Nove 


_. 
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Now on return her care Nauficae bends, 
©° The robes refumes, the glittering car afcends, . 
Far blooming o’er the field: and as fhe prefs'd~ 
The {plendid: feat, the lift’ning chief addrefs’d. . 
Stranger arife! the fus rolls down the day, 
Lo, to the Palace I direct thy. way: - 
9S Where in high ftate the nobles of the land 
Attend my royal fire, a radiant band. | 
But ear, tho’ wifdom in thy foal prefides, 
Speaks from thy tongue, and ev'ry ation guides; | 
Advance at diftance, while I pafs the plain 
\O Where o’er the furrows waves the golden grain : 
Alone I re-afcendaanammmWith airy mounds 
A-ftrength of wall the guarded city bounds: ~ 
The jutting land two ample bays divides; 
Full thro’ the narrow mouths defcend the tides:. 
J The {pacious bafons arching rocks enclof, 
A fure defence from. every ftorm: that blows. 


" -W. 313. The jutting land two ample bays divides, ; 

Fall thro’ the narrow months defcend the ariee 
This paflage is not without its diffculty: But the Scholiaft pon 
Dionyfins Perigetes gives us a full explication of it. Avo areivas © 
Ixus W Dasenics Tov pely ‘Arxuvés, roy d¥‘Yaas, do, engi Kzarrlna- 
xos aegiduyros gasaZ. The Ifland of Pheacia has two ports, the 
one called the port of Akinoxs, the other of Hyllss; thus Cal/ima- 
cbus calls ic che place of two ports. And Apollonixs for the fame | 
reafon calls it agepsrcgig, or. the: place which. is enter’d by two 
ports, Datiere. 


E 5. Clofe: ‘ 
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_ Clofe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins ; 
And near, a Forum flank’d with marble fhines, 
Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to ftore, 


320 Shape the broad fail, or {mooth the taper oar; 


For not the bow they bend, nor boaft the skill 
To give the feather’d arrow wings to kill, 

But the tall maft above the veffel rear, 

Or teach the fluttering fail to float in air ; 


325 They ruth into the deep with eager joy, 


Climb the fteep furge, and thro’ the tempeft Aly ; 
- _ A proud, 


Vv. 325. They rufh into the deep with eager joy.] It is very ju- 
dicious in the Poet to let us thus fully into the’chara&ter of 
the Pheacians, before he comes to fhow what relation they have 
to the ftory of the Odyffey: He defcribes Akinous and the people 
of better rank, as per{Ons of great hofpitaliry and humanity, this 
gives an air of Srovabilicy to the free and benevolent reception 
which Us; fjes found: He defcribes the vulgar as excellent naviga- 
tors; and he does this not only becaufe they are Iflanders; but, as 
Eufiathins obferves, to prepare the way for the return of U/lyffes, 
who was to be reftored by their conduct to his country, even 
againft che inclination of Neptnne, the God of the Ocean, But it 


may be ask’d; is not Homer inconfiftent with himfelf, when he- 


paints the Pheacians as men of the utmoft humanity, and imme- 
diately after calls them a proud unpolith’d race; and given up to 
eenforioufnefs? It is eafy to reconcile the feeming contradiion, 
by applying the charafter of humanity to the higher rank of the 
nation, and the other to the vulgar and the mariners. I believe 
the fame charaGter hoids good to this day amongft any people who 
are muuch addicted to fea-affairs; they contra& a roughnefs, by be- 
ing fecluded from the more general converfe of mankind, and 
eonfeguently are ftringers to that affability, which is the effe& of 
a more enare’d converfation, Buc °what is ic that inclines the 
Ph.eziais to be cenforious? It is so be remember’d, that they are 
every where deferib’d as a peop'e abandon’d to idlenefs; To se 

: nefs 


ae = 
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A proud, unpolifh’d race To me belongs 
The care to fhun the blaft of fland’rous tongues } 


Left malice, prone the virtuous to defame, . 

33° Thus with vile cenfuyre taint my {potlefs name. 
“« What. ftranger this, whom thus Nau/icaa leads? 

‘¢ Heav’ns! with what graceful majefty he treads? _ 

‘«¢ Perhaps a native of fome diftant fhore, 
* The future Confort of her bridal hour ; 
33 “ Or rather, fome defcendant of the skies; . 

«© Won by her pray’r, th’ aerial bridegroom flies. . 


“¢ Heav’n 


nefs therefore that part of their chara&er is to be imputed. When 
the thoughts are not employed upon things, it is ufual to turn them 
upon perfcns: A good man has not the inclination, an induftrious 
man not the leifure, to be cenforious, fo that cenfure is the pro- 
perty of idlenefs. This I take to be the moral, intended to be 
drawn from the charatter of the Phaacians. 

V- 331. What firanger this, whom thus Nauficaa kads?] This is 
an initance of the great art of Homer, in faying every thing pro- 
perly. Naxficas had conceiv’d a great efteem for Ulyffes, fhe 
had an inclination co lec him know it; but modefty torbad her to 
reveal it openly: How then fhall U/yffes know the value fhe has 
for his perfon; confiftently with the modefty of Nas/icaa? Homer 
with great addrefs puts her compliments into the mouth of the 
Pheacians, and by this method the {peaks her own fentiments, as 
the fentiments of the Pheacians: Nauficaa, as it were, is with- 
drawn, and a whole nation introduced for a more general praife 
of Ulyffes. | 

v. 335: Or vather, fome defcendant of the skies.} Euffathins re- 
marks, that the compliments of Naxficaa anfwer the compliments 
tnade co her by Usyffes: he refembled her to Diana, hef him to 
the Gods. But it may be ask’d, are not both thefe extravagancies? 
and is it not beyond all credibility that Nasj/icas fhould be thought 
a Goddefs, or Uvy/fes a God? In thefe ages it would be judg’d ex- 
travagant, but it is to be sy that in the days of es 


ery 
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«: Heav’a on that Kear its choiteft influence fhed,- 
“ ‘That pave a fov'reign {poate to crows het bed! 
¢: All, all the god-like worthies that adomn . 
340 « This teal, The fled: Pheacid is het for - 
‘And juft the blame: for female inaocence 
Not only ies the mitt, but fhuss th’ offence: 
* rh unguarded virgin ab uacBafte T blame, 
And the leaft freedom with the féx is fhame, 
345 -Till our confenting fites 4 fpoufe provide, 
And public muptials jultify the bride © 


4 


But 


every grove, river, fountain, ‘and oak-tree were thourht to have: 
their peculiar Deit#es; this makes fuch relations as thefe more re~ 
concilable, 3f not to truth, at leaft to the opinions of Antiquity. 
Which is fufficient for Poetry. | 

¥. 344, ~——The lcaft freedem sith the fex is frame, 

a *Till ony cohfenting fires 2 fponfe provide. | | 
This is anndmirable piGure of ancient femalelife among the Orien- 
tals; the Virgins were very retit’d, and fever appear’d amongft mem 
but upon extraordinary occafions, and then always in the refence 
of the father er mother: But when they were married, fays En- 
Pathins, they had more liberty. Thus Helen converfes freely with 
Telemachns and Pififfrates, and Penehpe fometimes with the fuitors.. 
Naxficaa delivers her judgment fententioufly, to give it more 
weight; what can be more modeft than thefe expreflions? And’ 
yet they have been greatly traduc’d by Monfieur Perranlt, a French: 

- €ritic; he tranflates the paflage fo as to imply that * Nesfices 
«« difapproves of a Virgin’s lying with a man without the’ parm 
~¢ rhiffion of her father, before marriage 3" evdpdies wlognobas led 
“him into this miftake; which is fometimes ufed m fuch 4 fgnifi- 
cation, but here it ofly means Converfation: if the word ploryecbes 
fignified more than keeping company, it would be more ridiculouss: 
as Boileass obferves upon Longinss, than Perranit makes it: for it 
$s join’d to avd peor, and then it would infer that Nasfcaa difap- 
proves of @ young womian’s lying with fece7al men betore fhe ie 

Biarrica,: 
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But would’ft thou-foon review thy native plain? 

Attend, and {peedy thou fhalt pafs the main: 

Nigh where a gtove, with verdant poplars crown’'d. 
35° To Pallas facred, thades the holy ground, 

We bend our way : a bubling fount diftills 

A lucid lake, and theace defcends in rills: 

Around the grove a mead with lively green 

Falls by degrees, dnd forms a beauteous fcene;. - 
355 Herea rich juice the royal vineyard pours ; 

And there the garden yields a waite of flow’rs. 


married, without the licence of her father. The paffage, continues 
Boilean, is full of honour and decency: Nawsficaa has a defign to 
* introduce U/yffes to her father, fhe tells him fhe goes before to 
prepare the way for his reception, but that fhe muft not be feen 
to enter the city in his company, for fear of giving offence, which’ 
a mode woman ought not to give: A virtuous woman is obliged 
not only to avoid immodefty, but the appearance of it; and for 
her part fhe could not approve of a P sa woman keeping com- 
any with men without the permiflion of her father or mother, 
before fhe was married. Thus the indecency is not in Homer, bute 
the Critic: it is indeed in Homer an excellent lecture of Modefty 
and Morality. ° 

v. 347. But won'df? thon foon review thy native plain? ] Enftae 
thins and Dacier are both of opinion, that Nus/icaa had conceiv’d 
a paflion for Ulyffes: I think this paffage is an evidence chat fhe 
rather admir’d and efteem’d, than lov’d him; for it is contrary to 
the nature of that paffion to give directions for the departure of 
the perfon belov’d, but rather to invent excufes to prolong his 
ftay. ’Tis true Nasficaa had wifh'd in the foregoing parts of this 
book, that fhe might have Udffes for her husband, or fuch an 
husband as U/yffes: bur this only fhews that fhe admir’d his ac- 
complifhments, nor could fhe have added fxch @ fpoxfe as he, at alls 
if her affections had been oc and fix’d upon Us/ffes only. 
This likewife cakes off the objeGtion of a too great fondnefs in 
Nanficaa; for it might have appeared too great 2 fondnefs to have: 
fall’n in love at the Gr with an abfolute ftranger, : 
Hence 
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Hence lies the town as far, as to the ear | 
Floats a ftrong fhout along the waves of air. 
There wait embowr’d, while I afcend alone 


360 To great Alcinous on his royal threne. 


Arriy’d, advance impatient of delay, 
And to the lofty palace bend thy way: 
The lofty palace overlooks the town, 
From ev'ry dome by pomp fuperior known; 


365 A child may point the way. With earneft gait 


Seek thou the Queen along the rooms of ftate; 
Her royal hand a wond’rous work defigns, 
Around, a circle of bright damfels fhines, 

Part twift the threads, and part the wool difpofe, 


3470 While with the purpie orb the {pindle glows, 


High on a throne, amid the Scherian pow’ss, , 
My royal father fhares the genial hours; 
But to the Queen thy mournful tale difclofe; . 
With the prevatling eloquence of woes: 


375 So fhalt thou view with joy thy natal fhore, 


Tho’ mountains rife between, and oceans roar. 


V. 373- But to tke Queen thy menrnful tale difclfe.} This little 
circumiiance, feemingly of {mall importance, is not without ics 
beauty. Ic is natural tor a daughter to apply to the mother, ra- 
ther chan the father: Women are likewife generally of a compaf- 
fignate nature, and therefore the Poet firft interefts the Queen in 
the caufe of Uffes. At the fame time he gives a pattern of con- 
jugal affeéiion, 19 che union between rere and Alcinoxs, 


2 She 
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She added not, but waving as fhe wheel’d 
The filver fcourge, it glitter’d o’er the field: 
With skill the virgin guides th’ embroider’d rein, 
389 slow rowls the car before th’ attending train. 
Now whirling down the heav’ns, the golden day 
Shot thro’ the weftern clouds a dewy ray; | 
The grove they reach, where from the facred fhade 
‘To Pallas thus the penfive Heroe pray’d. 
385 Daughter of Zove! whofe arms in thunder wield 
Th’ avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful fhield; 
Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid 
When booming billows clos’d above my head: 
Attend, unconquer’d maid! accord my vows, 
390 Bid the Great hear, and pitying heal my woes, 
This heard Minerva, but forbore to fly 
(By Neptune aw’d) apparent fsom the sky: 
Vv. 391. amen Brit forbore to fiy 
(By Neptune aw’d) apparent from the sky.] 
We fee the Ancients held a {ubordination amongft the De'ties, and 
tho’ different in inclinations, yet they act in harmony: One God 
reliits not another Deity. This is more fully explain’d, as Exffae 
thins obferves, by Exripides, in his Hippulytus; where Diana laySs 
it is not the cufiom of the Gods to refift one the other, when they 
take venseance even upon the favourites of other Deities. The 
Jace tempett chat Neptaie had rais’d for the deftruion of Uyffes, 
was an initance of Neprsae’s implacable anger : this makes Afiner- 


va tuke fuch meaftres as to avoid an open oppofition, ard yee 
confult the fafety of U:7ffes: She defcends, but at is fecretly. 


Stern 
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Stern God! who rag’d with vengeance uareftrain’d, 
Fill great UWiyffes hail’d his native land.. 


This book takes up las of the night, and the whole thirty fe- 
cond day; the vifion 0 shee fe is related in the preceding night, 
and Usffes enters the city a little after the Sun fets in the follow- 
ing evening. So that thirty two days are compleated fince the 
@pening of the Poem. ; 


This book in general ie full of life and variety: It is true, the: 


fubje& of itis fimple and unadorn’d, but improved by the Poet, 


and render’d enrerraining and noble. The Mufe of Homer is like- 


his Mizerva, with refpe& to Ulyffes, who from an obje& of com- 
miferation improves his Majefty, and gives a grace toevery feature. . 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Court of Alcinous. 


The Princefs Nauficaa returns to the city, and 
Ulyffes foon after follows thither. He 1s met 
by Pallas t# the form of a young Virgin, who - 
guides him to the Palace, and directs him in 
what manner to addrefs the Queew Arete. She 
then involves him in a mift, which caufes him 
to pafs invifible. The Palace and Gardens of 
Alcinous deferibed. Ulyties falling at the feet 
of the Queen, ‘the mift difperfes, the Pheactans 

_ @dmire, and receive him with refped. The 
Queen vg ae by what means be had the 
garments be then wore, be relates to her and 
Alcinous 4is departure from Calypfo, and bis 
arrival on their dominions. | | 


The fame day continues, and the book ends with 
the night. 
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“THE patient, heav’n}y man thus fuppliant pray’d g 
While the flow mules draw on th’ imperial maid; 
Thro’ the proud ftreet fhe moves, the publick gaze: 
‘The turning wheel before the Palace ftays. . 
With 


This book opens with the Introdu&tion of Ubffts to Alcinous ; 
every ftep the Poet takes carries on the main delign of the Poem, 
with a progrefs fo natural, that each incident feems really to have . 
happen’d, and not to be invention. Thus Nasficaa accidentally 
meets Ulyffes, and introduces him to Alinons her father, who lands 
him in Ithaca: It is poffib'e this might be true Hiftory; the Poet 
might build wpon a real foundation, and only adorn the truth with 
the ornaments of Poetry. It is to be with’d, that a faithful Hifto- 
ry of the Trojan war, and the voyages of Uly/fes had been tranf- 
mitted to ee 3 1t would have been the beft comment upon 
the Ikad and Odyffzy. We are not to look upon the Poems of Ho- 
mer as meer romances, but as crue ftories, heighten’d and beauti- 
fy'd by Poetry: Thus-the [iad is buile upon a real aa ene 

app’n 
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$ With ready love her brothers gath’ring round; | 
Receiv’d the veftures, and the. mules unbound: 
She feeks the bridal bow’r: A matron there 


The rifing fire fupplies with bufy care, 
Whofe charms in youth her father’s heart inflam’d, 


10 Now worn with age, Ewymedufa nam’d: 
a, ag . . - The- 


happen’d in a real war betweeg Gyeeca and Troy; and the Odyf~ 
Jey wpon the real voyages of UWiyffes, and the diforders that hap- 
paue thro’ his abfencein hisown country. Nay, itis notimpof- ~ 

ble bur chat many of thofe incidents that feem moft extravagant in~ 
Homer, might have an appearing truth, and be juftify’d by theopt- 
wions, and miftaken eredulity of thofe ages. What is there is. 
all Homer more feemingly extravagant, than the ftory of the race 
of the acy” with one broad eye in their foreheads? and yer, as: 
Sir Walser Raleigh very judicioufly. conjeGures, this, may be 
Yauc ugor a feeming Seth; They were a people of Sirily re- 
wiarkeble for favagenefs and. cruelty, and pernaps might in mer 
wars make ule of a headpiece or vizor, which Pad but one fighe 
in it) and this might give oceahon t failors who coafltd thofe. 
fhores to miftake the fingle fight of the vizor, fer a broad eye in 
the forehead, efpecially when they before look’d upon them as 
monfters for their barbarity. I doubt not but we lofe many 
Beauties in Homer for want of a real hiftory, and think him ex- 
travagant, when he ont. complies with the opinions of former 
ages. I thought itneceflary to make this obfervation, as a gene- 
ral vindication of Homer; efpecially in this place, immediately. 
before he enters upon the telation of thofe flories which have’ 
been thought moft to outrage credibility: if then we look upon 
the Odyffeyas a!l fiction, we confider it unworthily; it ought to be: 
read as a ftory founded upon truth, but adorn’d with the embel- 
lithmenrs of Poetry, to convey inftru&tion with pleafure the more 
effectually. ee 

ve to. Eurymedufa nam'd.]  Enftathins remarks, that the 

Pheacians were people of great commerce, and that it was cufto- 
mary in thofe ages to exchange flaves in traffic; or perhaps En- 
rymedufa might be a captive, pyracy then being honourable, and 

uch feizures of cattle or flavestrequent. The paflage concerning 


the brothers of Nanjficaa has not efcaped the cenfure of ie 
UCKS:3, 
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The captive danye Poaaciag rovers bore, - 7 
Snatch’d from Epirus, her {weet native fhore, 
(A grateful prize) and in -ber bloom beftow’'d 
On good Akinews, honowr'd a6 a God: 
ZS Nurfe of Nanfices from her infant years, 
And tender fecond:to-a mother’s cares. . 3 
Now from the facred thicket where he lay, 
To town Ubjfes took the winding way. _ 
Propitious Pallas, to fecure her care, | 
20 Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d air; 
i To 


ticks; Homer in ‘the original calls them Like Gods, and yet in the 
fame breath gives them the employment of flaves, they unyoke 
the Mules, and carry into the Palace the burthens.they brought. 
A twofold anfwer may be given to this obje&ion, and chis con- 
duét might proceed from the general cuftom of the age, which 
made fuch aétions reputable ; or from the particular love the bro- 
thers bore their fifter, which might induce them to a& thus, as. 
an inftance of it. . 

v.20. Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d reel Ic may be 
ask’d what occafion there is to make Uly/fes imvifible? Eaftathins 
anfwers, not only to preferve him fram infults as he -was a 
firanger, but that he might raifea greater furprizein Akinons by 
his fudden appearance. But,- ads he the whole is an allegory; 
and Udffes wifely chufing the evening to enter unobferv’d, gave 
occafion to the Poet to bring in the goddefs of wifdom to make 
him invifible. 

Virgil has borrow’d this puseee from Homer, and Venns ren- 
ders -Zneasinvifible in thefame manner as Minerva Uiyffes, Sca- 
liger compares the two Authors, and prefers Virgil infinitély be- 
fore Homer, in the fifth book of his Poetics, . aan 


At Venus obfcure gradientes aere fepfit, 
Et multo nebula circmm Deafadit amidn; 
7 Cernere 


‘ 
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To fhun th’ encounter of the vulgar crowd, 
Infulting ftill, inquifitive, and loud. _ 

When near the fam’d Pheacian walls he drew, .- 
The beauteous city opening to his view, 

2s His ftep a Virgin met, and flood before: 


A polith’d Urn the {eeming Virgin bore, a 
_ —S And 


Cerneve ne quis cos, new quis contingere poffet, 
Molivrive moram, ant veniendi pofcere caufas. 


Scaliger fays the verfes are more fonerous than Homer’s, and that 
it was more neceflary to make c£neas invifible than U/ffes» he 
being amongft a perfidious nation. But was nor the danger as great 
from the rudenefs of the Pheacians, as from the perfidioufnels of 
the Carthaginians? Befides, Virgil does not mention the perfidiouf- 
nefs of the Carthaginians ; fo that it is the reafon of Scaliger, not 
Virgil: and whether the verfes be more fonerous, is fubmicted co 
the earof the Reader. He is chiefly delighted with - | 


Et multo nebule circum Dea fudit amidn, 


Qui folus verfus, fays he, deterreat Gracos ab ea fententia, qua 
funm contendunt praferendum, He allows Kiprépsct tT tareeros, Ort. 
to be a tolerable fmooth verfe, Commodus dy rafilis, but yet far 
inferior to this of Virgé/, — 


Molirive moram, G ventendi pofcere caufas. 


It isbut juftice to lay the verfes of Homer before the Reader. 


Kai ror’ oduoows apro wéoasy J inecy, ctugi JY ASnyy; 
TIoaany népa eve pine ppcvéxo’ odvons, 

Maris gamnoy pcladupor avisConnoes, 

Kipropesos & tortecos, nos eZeptosO’ Cree sin, 


I determine not which author has the greater beauty, but undoubt- 
edly Homer is more happy in the occafion of the fidtion than 
Virgil, Homer drew his defcription from the wifdom of UAffes in 
entering the town in the evening, he was.really invifible to the 
Pheasians, and Homer only heighten’d the truth by Poetry } _bue 

argu 
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And youthful fmil'd; but in the low difpuife 
Lay hid the: Goddefs with the azure eyes. 2. n 
Show. me, fair daughter, (chus the - chief demands) 


30 The houfe of him who ryles thefe happy lands... 


a 


35 


“y. 24% je PS 


43 


Thro’ many woes and ‘wand’rings, lo! I come. 
To good Alcinous hofpitable dome... 0.2 
Far from my native coat, I rove alone, © =. > 
A wretched ftranger, and ‘of all unknown!’ — 

The Goddefi an{wer’d. Father, I obey, 
And poiat, the wand’ring traveller his way: 
Well known to me the palace you enquire, - 
For faft befide it dwells my honour’d fire, 
But filent. march, nor greet the common train 
With queftion needlefs; or enquiry vain. 
A race of rugged mariners are thefe; 
Unpolifh’d men, and boiftrous as their fegs: 
The native Iflanders alone their care, | 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 
Thefe did the ruler of the deep ordain 
To build proud navies, and command: the main ; 
Virgil is ‘more bold, and has no fuch circumftance to sully his 
relation ; for -#neass went into Carthage in the open day. 

Vv. 26. The feeming Virgin, és It may be ask’d why 
Minerva does not appear as a Goddefs, but in a borrow’d form? 
‘The Poet has already cold us, that fhe dreaded the wrath of Nep- 


tune; one Deity couldnor openly oppofe another Dei ane there- 
fore fhe atts thus invilibly. aj _ 0 
D 
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On canvas wings to cut the wat’ry ways ) 
No bird fo light, no thought fo fwift as they. 
Thus. having fpoke, th’ unknown ccleftial leads: 
$O The footfteps.of the Deity he treads, : 
And fecret moves along: the crowded fpace, 
Unfeen of all the rude Phencian race. 
(So Pallas order’d, Pallas te their eyes 
_ The mift obje@ted, and-condens’d the skies) 
$$ The chief with wonder fees th’ extended ftreets, 


¢ 


x 


The {preading harbours, and the riding fleets; 

He next their princes lofty domes admires, 

In fep'rate Iflands crewn’d with rifing Spires; - 

And deep intrenchments, and high walls of ftone, 
60 That gird the: city like a marble zone. - 

At length the kingly palace gates he view’d: 

There ftopp’d the Goddefs, and her fpeech renew'd. 


v. 47. On canvas wings to cut the mat’ry way.) This circum- | 
ftance 1s not inferted withouta good effe&t: It could not bur 
greatly encourage Ulyffes to underftand that he was arriv’d amongit 
a people that excell’d in navigation; this gave him a profpect 
‘of being {peedily convey’d to his own country, by the affiftance 

> of a nation fo expert in maritime affairs. Euffathins. 

Ve $f s=--- Pallas to their eyes the mif? condenfes.] Scaliger in 
his Poeticks calls this an impertinent reperition, and commends 

ireil for nof imitating it, for Homer dwells upon it no lefsthan 
three times; and indeed one would almoft imagine that Virgi/ was 
~-of the fame opinion, for he has follow’d the turn of this whole 
paflage, and omitted this repetition: yet he treads almoft sad Hu 
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My task is done; the, manfion you enquire 


_ Appears before you: enter, and admire. 
Os High-thron’d, and feafting, there thou fhalt behold 


The f{ceptred Rulers. Fear not, but be bold : 
A decent boldnefs ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev’n a ftranger recommends. 


‘ Firft to the Queen prefer a fuppliant’s claim, 
70 Alcinous’ Queen, rete is her name, 


The fame her parents, and her pow’r the fame. . 
For - 


ftep in the path of Homer, and cfincas and Ulyffes are drawn in 
the fame colours; | wer 


Miratur molem -—/Eneas, magalia quondam: 
Miratur portas. firepitumgque G& firata viaram, 


> @avpakv 5 advoive asprives, nas vies tices, 
Auraver’ Hpwar alopus, xab refyin 2x pets 
Yura, onordrerow apnpora. oe 


Homer poetically inferts the. Topography of this city of the Pha- 
acians : Tho’ they were an unwarlike nation, yet they undere 
ftand the are of fortification; their city is furrounded with 2 
ftrong wall, and that wall guarded with palifades. But whence 
this caution, fince Homer tells us in the preceding book, that 
they were in no danger of an enemy? It might arife from their 
very fears, which naturally fuggeft to cowards, that they cannoc 
be too fafe; this would make them praétife the are of Fortificaci- 
on more affiduoufly than a more brave people, who ufually pu 
more confidence in valour than-in walls, as was the prattice of 
the Spartans. “ 

v. 65. My task is done, &c.| As Deities ought not to be in- 
troduced without a neceflitys fo, when introduced, they ought tu 
be employed in afis of importance, and worthy of their divinity - 

- Vou. I, F > It 
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For know, from Ocean's God Naefithous {prung, 
And Peribes, beautiful and young: 
(curymedon’s laft hope, who rul’d of old 
75 The race of Giants, impious, proud and bold; 
Perifh'd the nation in unrighteous war, 
Perifh'd the Prince, and left this only heir.) 
Who now by Neprune’s am’rous pow’r compreft, 
Produc’d a Monarch that his people bleft, 
So Father and Prince of the Pheacian name: 
‘From him Rhexenor and <Alcinous came. 
The firft by Phaédws’ burning arrows fir'd, 
New from his nuptials, haplefs youth! expir’d. 
No 


It may be ask’d if Homer obferves this rule in this Epifode, where 
a Goddefs feems to appear only to dire&t Ubffes to the Palace of 
Alcinons, which, as he himfelf tells us, a child could have done? 
But the chiefdefign of Minerva was to advife Usyffes inhis prefent 
exigencies: and (as Ex/fathins remarks) fhe opens her fpeech to 
him with great and noble fentiments. She intorms him how to 
win the favour of Akinozs, upon which depends the whole hap- 

inefs of her Heroes; and by which fhe brings about his re-efta- 

lifhment in his kingdom, the aim of the whole Odyffey, Vergil 
makes ufe of thefame method in his c£neis, and Venus there ex- 
ecutes the fame office for her fon, as Minerva for her favourite, in 
fome degree asa Guide, but chiefly as a Counfellor, 

v. 74. Enrymedon, &c.} This paflage is worthy of obfervati- 
on, as it difcovers to us the time when the race of the ancient 
Giants perifh’d; this Esrymedon was grandfather to Naxfithons, 
the father of Akinexs; fo that the Giants were extirpated forty 
or fifty years before the war of Troy. This exactly agrees with 
ancient ftory, which informs us, that Hercsles and Thefexs purg’d 
the earth from thofe monfters. Plutarch in his life of Thefess 
te!ls us, that they were men of great ftrength, and public robbers; 

one 


[ 
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No fon furviv'd: rete heir'd his ftate, 


Ss And her, .dlcinons chofe his royal mate. 


With honours yet to womankind unknown, 
This Queen he graces, and divides the throne; 
In equal tendernefs her fons confpire, 

And all the children emulate their fire. 


gO When thro’ the ftreet the gracious deigns to move, 


(The publick wonder, and the publick love) 
The tongues of all with tranfport found her praife, 


The eyes of all, as on a Goddefs, gaze. ; 


She 


¥ 


@ 
One of whom was called the Bender of Pines. Now Thefexs ftole 
away Helen in her infancy, and confequently thefe Giants were 
deftroy’d fome years before the Zrojan expedition. 
Dacier, Plutarch, 
v. 84, “Gc. Arete.] Ie is obfervable that this Arete was both 
wife and niece to Alcinons, an inftance chat the Grectans married 
with fuch near relations : The fame appears from Demofthenes and 
other Greek Orators, But whatthen is the notionof inceftamongit 
the Ancients? The collateral branch was nor thought inceftuous, 
for ‘funo was the wife and fifter of Fapiter. Brothers likewife 
married their brother’s wives, as Derphobus Helen, after the death 
of Paris: the fame was practis’d amonglt the ews, and confe- 
quently being permitted by ‘Adofes was not inceftuous. So that the 
only mceft was in the afcending, not collateral or defcending 
.branch; as when parents and children married ; thus when 
Myrrba \ay with her father, and Lot with his daughters, this was 
accounted inceft. The reafon is very evident, a child cannot pay 
the duty of a child to a parent, and at the fame time of a wife or 
husband; nor can a father a& with the authority of a father to- 
- wards a perfon who is atonce his wife and daughter. The relati- 
ons interfere, and introduce confufion, where the law of nature 
and reafon requires fepuleriy. 
¥. 95. Toheal divifions, &c‘] This office of -Arere has been 
ook’d upon as fomewhat extraordinary, that fhe fhould decide the 
2 ; quarrels 
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She feels the triumph of a gen’rous breatt ; 
‘95 To heal divifions, to relieve th’ oppreft ; 
10 virtue rich; in blefling others, bleft, . 
Go then fecyre, thy humble {ait prefer, . 
And owe thy country. and thy friends to her. 
With that the. Goddels deign’d no longer fay, 
100 But o’er the werld of waters wiag’d her way: 
Forfaking Scheria’s ever-pleafing fhore, 
The winds to Marathon the Virgin bore; 
Thence, where proud: dshens' rears,her tow'ry head, 
With opening ftreets and fhining ftructures {pread, 
1O$' She paft, delighted with the well-known {eats 5 
And to Evedfbexs’ facred dome retreats. 
Mean-while Uly/es at the Palace waits, 
There ftops, and anxious with his foul debates, 
Fix’d in amaze before the royal gates. 
. The 


quarrels of the fubjets, a province more proper for Alcinozs ,; and 
therefore the Ancients endeavour’d ofoften it by different readings ; 
and inftead of cin ° suggetnos, they inferted iow +’ eveperecios, 
or fhe decides amongft women, Enffathins in the text reads it in a 
third way, noey tT evgpoouvnet, or by her wifdom, Spondanss be- 
lieves, that the Queen had a fhare in the government of the Phea- 
cians; but Esffathiws thinks the Poet intended to fet the ch:- 
racer of Areteinafair point of light, fhe bearing the chief parc in 
this book, and a great pare in the fequel of the Odyffey: by this 
method he introduces her tothe beft advantage, and makes her a 
perfon of importances and worthy to have a pe in heroic . Po- 
etry; and indeed he has given her a very amiable character. ” 
Vv. 109. Fixt in amaxe before the royal gates,} The Poet here 
Opensa very agreeable fgene, and defcribes the beauty of he ES 
f ace 
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(10 The front appear’d with radiant fplendors gay, 
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Bright as the lamp of night, or.orb of day. 
The walls were maffy brafs: the cornice higlr 
Blue metals crown’d, in colours of the sky: 


Jace and Gardens of Alinons. Diodoras Sicxlus adapts this paflage 
tothe Ifland Taprobane, Fuftin Martin to Paradife; Té UMapaduce 
de univ TOY AAxsvoe xWrey ous meoroinxe. He tranfcribes this 
whole paflage into his Apology, but-with fome variation from the’ 
common Editions, for inftead of 
: arr ar’ ass 
ZiQupin TILT, —nrenneveninemee he reads 7 
wan asi aupn Cepupin, Gc. perhaps more elegantly. 
Enftathius obferves that Homer fuits his Poetry to the things he re- 
Jates, for in the whole Jiad there is not a defcription of this na- 
ture, nor an opportunity to introduce it in a Poem that reprefents 
nothing but objeétsof terrorand blood. The Poet himfelf feems 
to goa little owt of the way to bring it mmto the Odyffey; for ithas 
no neceflary conne&tion with the Poem, nor would it be lefs perfect 
been omitted: but as Afercary, when he furvey’d the 
bower of Calypfo, ravifh’d with the beauty of it, ftooda while ina 
ftill admiration, fo Homer, delighted with the {cenes he drawss 
Rtands Mill afew moments, and fufpends the ftory of the Poem, to 
enjoy the beauties of thefe gardens of A/cinoms. But even here he 
Shews his judgment, in noc letting his fancy run out into a long 
defcription: He cancludes the whole in the compafs of twenty 
verfes, and refumes the thread of hisftory. Raping, I confefs, cen- 
{ures this defcription ef the gardens: he calls it Pmerile and too’ 
light for Eloquence, that it is fpun out to too great alength, and 
is fomewhat affe&ed, has no due coherence with, nor bears a juft 
proportion to the whole, by reafon of its being too glittering. 
This is fpoken with too great feverity: it is neceflary to relieve 
the mindof the reader fometimes with gayer fcenes, that it may 
proceed with a frefh appetite co the fucceeding entertainment: In 
Short, if it be a fault, it is a beautiful fault; and Homer may be 


{aid here, as he was upon another occafion by St. Angsfiin, co 


be dulciffime vanus, The admiration of the gold and filver is no 
blemifh to Ufffes: for, as Exftathins remasks, it proceeds not ove 
of avarice, but from the beauty of the work, and ufefulnefs and 
magnificence of the buildings. The whole defcription, continues 
he, fuits the character of the Pheacians, a proud, luxurious peo- 


ple, delighted with fhew and oftentation,. 


: aa 2 Rich. 
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Rich plates of gold the folding doors incafe; 
JIS The pillars Glver, on a brazen bafe; _ 

Silver the lintels deep-projecting o’er, 

And gold, the ringlets that command the doer. 

Two rows of ftately dogs, on either hand, 

In fculptur’d gold and labour’d filver ftand. 
120 Thefe Vulcan form’d with art divine, to wait 

_ Immortal guardians at Alcinoms’ gate ; 

Alive each animated frame appears, ; 

And ftill to live, beyond the pow’r of years. . 

Fair thrones within from {pace to fpace were frais’, ° 
125 Where various carpets with embroidry blaz’d, 

; The 


_ -¥. 318, Two vows of frately dos, &c.] We have already feen 
that dogs were kept as a piece of ftate, from the inftance of thofe 
that attended Telemachus: Here Alcinons has images of dogs in 
gold, for the ornament of his palace; Homer animates them in his 
Poetry ; but to foften the defcription, he introduces Valcan, and 
afcribes the Wonder to the power of a God. If we take the po- 
etical drefs away, the truth is, that chefe dogs were form’d with 
fuch excellent art, that they feem’d to be alive, and Homer by 2 
liberty allowable to Poetry defcribes them as really having that life, 
which they only have in appearance. In the Iliaé he {peaks of li- 
ving T pee with greater boldnefs. Exffathinus recites another opi- 
nion of fome of the Ancients, who thought thefe Kyvse not to tie 
animals, but a kind of large ‘nails Gree} or iron pins, made ufe 
ofin buildings, and to this day the name is retain’d by builders, as 
Dogs of iron, &e. It is certainthe words will bear thisincterpre- 
tation, buc the former is more after the f{pirit of Hemer, and more 
noble in Poetry. Befides, if the latter were intended, it would be | 
abfurd co afcribe a work of fo little importance to a sp | 

v. 124. Fair thrones within, 8¢c.] The Poet does not fay of whae 
materials thefe thrones were made, whether of gold or filver; - 
avoi 
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The work of matrons: Thefe the Princes preff, 

Day following day, a long-continu’d fealt: 

Refulgent. pedeftals the walls furround, 

Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown’d; 


a 


130 The polith’d Ore, reflecting ev'ry ray, 


Blaz’d on the banquets with a double day. 
Full fifty handmaids from the houfhold train ; 
Some turn the mill, or fift the golden grain, 


avoid the imputation of being thought fabulous in his defcription ; 
it being almoft incredible, remarks Eaftathins, that fuch quantities 
of gold and filver could be in the fon of fuch a King as /l- 
cinous, tho’s if we confider that his people were greatly given to 
estes the relation may come within the bounds of credi- 
iity. | 
v. 128. Refulgent pedefials the walls {urround, 
Which boys of gold with flaming torches crawn’'d.] 
This is a remarkable piece of grandeur: Lamps, as appears from 
the 18® of the Odyffry, were not at this time known co the Grec- 
ans, but only Torches; thefe were held by Images in the. thape ot 
beauriful youths, and thofe Images were uf gold. Lruretins has 
tranflaced chefe verfes. 


ewer Aurea funt juvenim fimulacra per adeis, 
Lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 
Lumina nofturnis epulis xt fuppeditentnr, 


It is admirable to obferve with what propriety Homer adapts his 
Poetry to the chara&ters of his perfons: Neffor is a wife man; 
whenheis firitfeen in the Odyffey, it is at a facrifice, and thereis 
not the leaft appearance of pomp or luxury in his palace or enter- 
tainments. The Pheacians are of an oppofite charaétcr, and the 
Poet defcribes them confiftently with it; they are all along a 
proud; idie, effeminate people; tho’ fuch a pompous defcriprion: 
would have ill fuiced the wife Neffor, it excellently agrees with 
the vain Alcinons, 


F 4 Some 
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Some ply the loom; their bufy fingers move 
Like poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the grove. 
Not more renown’d the men of Scheria’s Ile, 
For failing arts and all thenaval toil, — 

Than works of female skill their women’s pride, 
The flying fhuttle thro’ the threads to guide: 
Pallas to thefe her double gifts imparts, 


Inventive genius, and induftrious arts. 
P Clofe 


v. 135. Like Poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the grove.] There 
18s fome obfcurity in this fhort allufion, and fome refer it to the 
work, others to the damfels employ’d in work: Exffathius is of 
the opinion that it alludes ro the damfels, and exprefles che quick 
and continued motion of their hands: I have follow’d this inter-_ 
pretation, and think that Homer intended co illuftrate that quick 
andintermingled motion, by comparing them to the branches of a 
Poplar agitated by winds, all at once in motion, fome bending 
this, fome that way. The other interpretations are more forc’d, 
and Jefs intelligible. | | 

v. 107, [of the original.] -_ 

. Kaspostcor d* obevteoy amronsiteras vypov srecsov.] 
This paffage is not without difficulty: fome of the ancients un- 
derftood it to fignify the thicknefs and clofenefs of the texture, 
which was fo compa@ly wrought that Oil could not penetrate ic; 
others thought it exprefled the {moothnefs and foftnefs of it, as if 
Oi) feem’d to flow from it; or laftly, that ic fhone with fuch a 
glofly colour as_look’d like Oil. Dacter renders the verfe accor- 
ding to the opinion frft recited. 


So chfethe werk, that oil diffus’d in vain, 
Glides «ff innoxions and without a fiain. 


Any of thefe interpretations make the paffage intelligible, (tho’ f 
think the defcription does better without it.) It is left to the 
judgment of the Reader which toprefer ; they are all to be tound 

in Exsflathins. 
v. 138. ——= Works of female skill their women’s pride. ] We 
may gather from what Homer here relates concerning the skill = 
thefe 
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Clofe to the gates a fpacious Garden lies, 
From ftorms defended, and inclement skies: 


Four acres was th’ allotted {pace of ground, a. 


145 Fenc’d with a green enclofure all around. 


thefe Pheacian damfels, that they were fam’d for thefe works of 
curiofity: The Corcyrians were much given to traffic, and p-: haps 
they might bring (laves from the Sidunians, who inftructe: them 
inthefe manufactures. Dacier. 

V. 142. Clofe to the gates a {pacions Garden lies.} Thig famous 
Garden of /cinexs contains no more than four acres of ground, 
which in thofe times of fimplhiciry was thought a large one even 
for a Prince.’ It is Jaid out, as Exftathins obferves, into three 

arts: a grove for fruits and fhade, a vineyard, and an allormenc: 
bi olives and herbs. It is water’d with ‘two fountains, the one. 
fupplies the palace and town, the other the garden and the flowers. 
But it may be ask’d what reality there is in the relation, and whe= 
ther any trees bear fruit all che year in this Hland? Enjfathins ob-- 
ferves, that experience teaches the contrary, and that it i6 only 
true of the greateft part of the year ; Homer, adds he, difpuifes the 
true firuation of the Pheacians, and here defcribesit as one of the 
happy Iflands; at once to enrich his Poetry, and to avoid a dif'c- 
very of his Poetical exaggeration. The relation is true of other 
places, if P/ny and Theophrafinus deferve credit, as Dacier obferves;. 
thus the Citron bears during the whole year fruirs and Howers, 
Arbosipfa omnibus borts pomifera, altis cadentibus, aliis maturefiengj- 
bus, altis vero fubnafcentibus, The fame.is related of other trees: 
by Pliny: Noumfqne fructus in his cn Annotino pendet; he affirms. 
the like of the Pine, babet fratium maturefcentum, habet proximo - 
anno ad maturitatem venturum, at deinde tertio, ee. So that what: 
Homer relates is in it felf true, tho’ not entirely of Pheactia. Or 
perhaps it might beonly intended for amore beautiful and poetical 
manner of defcribing the conftant fucceffion of one. after. anothers 
in a fertile climate. — . 7 


Figs on figs aries 


Ariftotle apply’d this Hemiftic fcoffingly to the fycophants: of : 
Athens; he was about to leave that city upon its rejoicing at the - 
. : Fs. -) ceath: 

¥ 
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Tall thriving trees confefs'd the fruitful mold ; 
The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. 

Here the blue fig with lufcious juice o’erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 


death of Socrates; and, quoting this verfe, he faid he would not 
live in a place where , 


Tnpatpxss ocxor d” tri cuxes 


alluding to the derivation of the word Sycophant, Exfathias. 
Some dry the black’ning clufters in the fun. 


To underftand this paflage aright, it is neceflary to knew the. 
manner of ordering the vintage amongft the Greeks : Firft, they 
carried all the grapes they gacher’d into an houfe for a feafon ; 
afterwards they expofed them ten days to the fun, and let them 
lye abroad as many nights in the frefhnefs of the air; then they 
kept them fivedays in cool fhades, and on the fixth they trod them, 
and put the wine into vellels: This we learn from Hefied : éplax, 


verfe 227. 


pommel] Let) ]c¢ acd ome Conetd's Borpus 

Asives J mnlo ‘xe 7 iuere xai dixa vidas 
Tisvre J ouxlacas, thle & sis aly dguocas 
Adpe Aiwwes TOUS HELOS meen 


| Homer diftinguifhes the whole into three orders: Firft, the grapes 
that have already been expos’d to the fun are trod; the fecond or- 
der is of the grapes that are expofed, while the others are tread- 
ing; and the third, of thofethat are ripe to be gather’d, while the 
others are thus ordering. Homer himfelf thus explains it, by fay- 
ing, that while fome vines were loaded with black and mature 
grapes, others were green, or but juft turning to blacknefs.- Ho- 
ower undoubtedly founds this poetical relation upon obferving fome 
vines thatbore fruit thrice annually. Péiny afirms thisto be true, 
lib, 16, cap. 27. Vites quidem & trifera fant, quas ob id infa- 
mas vocint, quoniam in iis alia maturefcwnt, alia turgefitnt, alia 
fierent. Dacier, 


The 
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I$© The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flourifh round the year. 
The balmy {pirit of the weftern gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail: 
_ Each dropping pear a following pear fupplies, 
X 5 On apples apples, figs on figs arife: 
The fame mild feafon gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. - 
Here order’d vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th’ united labours of the year; 
ad 6° Some to unload with fertile branches run, 
Some dry the black’ning clufters in the fun, 
Others to tread the liquid harveft join, 
The groaning preffes foam with floods of wine. 
Here are thé vines in early flow’r defcry’d, 
165 Here grapes difcolour’d on the funny fide, 
And there in autumn’s richeft purple dy’d. 
Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the {cene. 
Two plenteous fountains the whole profpec 
crown’'d; 
170 This. thro’ the gardens leads its ftreams around, 
Vifits each plant, and waters all the ground: 


® 
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While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 

And thence its current on the town beftows; 

To various ufe their various ftreams they bring, 
17$ The People one, and one fupplies the King. 

Such were the glories which the Gods ordain'd | 

To grace Alcinous, and his happy land. 

Ev’n from the: Chief, who men and nations knew, 

Th’ unwonted fcene furprize and rapture drew ; 
139 In pleafing thought he ran the profpect o’er, 
Then hafty enter’d at the lofty door. 

Night now approaching, in the palace ftand 

With goblets crown’d, the Rulers of the land; 

is “r" Drepar'd for reft, and offring to the * God 

185 Who bears the virtue of the fleepy rod. 

Unfeen he glided thro’ the joyous crowd, 

“With darknefs circled, and an ambient cloud. 

Dire&t to great -Alcinous’ throne he came, 

And proftrate fell before th’ Imperial dame: 


v. 184. Prepar’d for reft, and offering to the God 

, . That bears the virtue of the fleepy rod. | 
I have already explain’d from Athenans this cuftom of offering to 
Mercury at the conclufion of entertainments: he was thought by 
the Ancients to prefide over fleep: dat fomnos adimitgue, aecor- 
ding to Horace, as Dacier obferves: In following ages this pra- 
&ice was alter’d, and they offer’d not to Adercary, but to Fove the- 
Perfetter, or to Zeve Te2st0s. 


Then 
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190 Then from around him drop’d the veil of night; 
- Sudden he fhines, and. manifeft to fight. 
The Nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreft ; 
Silent they gaze, and eye the god-like gueft. 
Daughter of great Rhexenor ! (thus began 
19S Low at her knees, the much-enduring man) 
° To thee, thy confort, and this royal train, 
To all that fhare the bleffings of your reign, a 
. A fup. 
v. 190. Then from avonnd him drop’d the veil of nicht.| 1f 
this whole flory of the veil of air had been told fimply and naked- 
ly, it would imply no more than that U/pffes arriv’d “without be- 
ing difcover’d ; and che breaking of the veil denotes his firft co- 
ming into fight, in the prefence of theQueen. But Homer fteps out 
of the vulgar road of an Hiftorian, and cloaths it with 2 fublimity 


worthy of hero.c Poetry. In the fame manner Virgil difiovers his 
Eneas to Dido; 


Cum civcnmfufa repente 
Scindit fenubes, & in acra purgat epertim. 


Scaliger pecs thefe verfes to thofe. of Homer, and perhaps with 
good reafon ; he calls the laft part of the fecond verfe a divine ad- 
dition; and indeed it is far more beautiful than the béegarcs 
anc of Homer. 

v. 196. To thee, thy confort, and this royal train.| Minerva : 
commanded UlyfJes to fupplicate the Queen: Why then does he 
exceed the direétions ef the Goddefs, and not only addrefs him- 
felf to Alcinows, but to the reft of the pane a Spondanus an- 
{wers, that Usffes adapts himfelf to the prefent circumftances, 
and feeing the King and other Peers in the fame aflembly, he 
thougitt it improper not to take notice of them: he therefore 
addrefles himfelf to all, thathe may make all his friends, Butthen 
does not Minerva give improper dire&ions? and is not U/yffes 
more wife than the Goddefs of Wifdom? The true reafon there- 
fore may perhaps be, that Ubfis really complies with the pew 

4 
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A fuppliant bends: oh pity human woe! 
*Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe. 
200 A wretched exile to his country fend, 
Long worn with griefs, and long without a friend. 
- So may the Gods your better days increafe, — 
And all your joys defcend on all your race, 
So reign for ever on your country’s breaft, 
2C§ Your people biefling, by your people bleft! 
Then to the genial hearth he bow’'d his face, 
And humbled in the afhes took his place. 
_—_ Silence 


- ions of the Goddefs: fhe commands him to addrefs himfelf to 
the Queen ; and he does fo: this I take to mean chiefly or prima- 
rily, but not exclufively of the King: If the paflage be thus un- 
derftood, it folves the obje&tion. 

V. 200, A wretched exile to his country fend.] Ulyffes here {peaks 
very concifely ; andhe may feem to break abruptly into the fubjeé& 
of his petition, without letting theaudience either into the know- 
ledge of his condition or perfon. Was this a proper method to 
prevail over an aflembly of ftrangers? Buc his gefture fpoke for 
him, he threw himfelf :nto the pofture of a fuppliant, and the 

erfons of all fuppliants were efteem’d to be facred: He declar’d 
fimfelf to beaman in calamity, and referves his ftory to be cold 
more at large, when the furprize of the Pheacians at the fudden 
appearance of a ftranger was over: this concifenefs therefore is 
not blameable, but rather an inftance of Homer’s judgment, who 
knows when tobe fhort, and when to be copious. 

v. 207. And humbled in the aftes took Bis place.) This was 
the cuftom of Suppliants: they betook themfelves to the hearth as 
facred, and a place of refuge. It was particularly in the prote- 
tion of Veffa: Thus Tully, lib, 2. de Natura Deornm;, Nomen 
Vefia fumptsm ff aGracis, eacft enim ae illis torte dicitar, jufoue 
ejus ad aras, & focos pertines. Apollonius likewife, as Sponda- 
uns obferves, takes notice of this cuftom of Supphiants, 


oma Ted 


—_——— 
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Silence enfu’d. The eldeft firft began, 
Echenens fage, a venerable man! 
' 210 Whofe well-taught mind the prefent age furpaft, . 
And join’d to that th’ experience of the lait. 
Fit words attended on his weighty {fenfe, 
And mild perfuafion flow’d in eloquence. 
Oh fight (he cry’d) difhoneft and unjuft ! 
21 A gueft, a ftranger, feated in the duft! 
; To raife the lowly fuppliant from the ground 
Befits a Monarch. Lo! the Peers around 
, But wait thy word, the gentle gueft to grace 
And feat him fair in fome diftinguifh'd place. 
Z Let 


To S avico, nal avardes ig’ torin etigeviee 
“Iavor, rs dixn Avypoig ixtracs virudlas, 


That is, they betook themfelvesto the hearth, and there fate mute, 

hich is the cuftomof all unhappy fuppliants, If it wasacuftom, 
as Apollonias obferves, to &t mute, this gives another reafon why 
Ubffes ufed bucfew words inhis fupplication: he had greatly our- 
rag’d a praétice that was eftablifh’d as facred amongft the Greeks, 
and had not aéted inthe chara&ter of a Supplianr, if he hadlaunch’d 
out into a long oration. 

This was the moft fure and effeGtual way of fupplication; thus 
when Themiffocles fled to Admetus King of the Moloffians, he pla- 
ced himfelf before thehearth, and was receiv’d, tho’ that King had 
formerly vow’d his deftru&ion, Plxtarch indeed calls itan unufu- 
al way of fupplication, but that proceeded from his carrying a 
child in his arms to move the preater compaffion, not from his 
throwing himfelf into the protection of the Houfehold-Gods. 

v. 209. Echeneus fage, &c.] The expreffion in the original, 
as Dacier obferves, is remarkable: Echeneus an old man, whoknew 
many aniient, and great variety of things; he was wife by long 

3 expes 
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20 Let firft the hereld due libation pay - 7 
To Fove, who guides the wand'rer‘on his way ; 
Then fet the genial banguet in his view, =‘ 
And give the ftranger-gueft a ftranger’s due. 

His fage advice the lif’ning King obeys, 

22§ He ftretch’d his -haed the prudent chief to raife, | 
And from ‘his feat Laodamas remov'd, a 
(The monarch’s offspring, and. his beft belov’d) 
There next his fide the god-like hero fate ; 

With ftars of filver fhone the bed of fate. 

230 The golden ew’r a beauteous handmaid brings, 
Replenifh'd fromthe cool tranflucent {prings, 
Whofe polifh’d vafe with copious ftreams fupplies. 
A filver laver, of capacious fize. | 
The table next is regal order {pread, 

235 The glitt’ring, canifters are heap’d with bread: 
Viands of various kinds invite the tafte, ° 


Of choiceft fort and favour, rich repaft! 


experience, and by being converfant in ancient flory: The Aa- 
thor of the book of Wifdom fpeaks almoft in the fame expred- 
fions: Scit praterita G de futuris sfimat. 

v. 226. And from his feat Laodamas rcmou'd.] Péxtarch in his 
Sympofiacs difculles a queftion, whether the Mafter of the featt 
fhould place his guefts, or let them feat themfelves promifcuoufly : 
He there commends this condu& of Alinons, as an inftance of a 
courteous difpofition and great humanity, who gave a place uf dig- 
nity to a ftranger and fupplianc. 


Thus 
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Thus feafting high, dicinons gave the fign — 
And bad the herald pour the rofy wine. 
2.40 Let all around the due libation pay 
To Jove, who guides the wand’rer on his way. 
He faid. Powtonons heard the King’s command ; 
The circling goblet moves from hand to hand: 
Rach drinks the juice that glads the heart of man; 
245 Alcinows then, with afpe& mild, began. | 
Princes and Peers, attend! while we impart 
To you, the thoughts of no inhuman heart. 
Now pleas’d and fatiate from the focial rite 
Repair we to the bleffings of the night :. 
20 But with the rifing day, affembled here,. 
Let all the Elders of the jand appear, 
Pious obferve our hofpitable laws, _ 
And heav’n propitiate in the ftranger’s caufe:- 
Then join’d in council, proper means explore 
255 Safe to tranfport him to the with’d-for fhore : 
(How diftant that, imports not us to know, | 
Nor weigh the labour, but relieve the woe) a 


V. 240. The due libations pay to Jove.] We have 
already feen that the whole aflembly was about co pour libations 
2 Mercury, whence is it then that they now offer 00 Fapiter? 

ign? obferves, ic was becaufe of the arrival of this ftranger, 
wpiter prefides over all ee and is one ftil’d, 
Zee ec weg and Zeus ET TEEN 


“pte 
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Mean-time, nor harm nor anguifh let him bear ; 
This interval, Heav'n trufts him to our care, 
260 But to his native land: our charge refign’d, 
Heav’n is his life to come, and all the woes behind.. 
Then muft he fuffer what the Fates ordain; 
For Fate has wove the thread of life with pain, 
And twins ev’n from the birth, are mifery and man! 
265 = But if defcended from th’ Olympian bow’r, 
Gracious approach us fome. im mortal pow’s ; 
If in that form thou com’ft a gueft divine: 
Some high event the confcious Gods defign. 
As yet, unbid they never grac’d our feaft, 
270 The folemn facrifice call’d down the gueft; 
Then manifeft of heav’n the vifion ftood, 
And to our eyes familiar was the God. 
Oft with fome favour'd traveller they ftray, 
And fhine before him all the defart way: 
27§ With focial intercourfe, and face to face, | 
The friends and guardians of our pious race. 
So near approach we their celeftial kind, 
' By juftice, truth, and probity of mind; 
As 


v. 287. So masy approach we their celeftial kind, &c.] There is 
fome intricacy in this paffage, and much labor has been ufed to 
explain it. Some would have it¢o imply; that “‘ we are as near- 
s¢ ly ally’d to the Gods, as the Cyclops and Giants, who ue Bree 

*« Ice 


L 
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As our dire neighbours of Cyclepeas birth 


280 Match in fierce wrong, the Giant-fons of earth. 


) 285 


Let no fuch thought (with modeft grace rejoin'd 
The prudent Gresk) poffefs the royal mind, 
Alas! a mortal, like thy felf, am I ; 
No glorious native of yon azure sky: 
In form, ah how unlike their heaw’nly kind? 
How more inferior in the gifts of mind? 


* fcended from them ; and if the Gods frequently appear to thefe 
** Giants who defy them; how much more may it be expected by 
“che Phaacians to enjoy that favour, who reverence and adore 


them?” Esffathins explains it after another method; Akinons had 


conceiv’d a fix’d hatred againft the race of the Cyclops, who had 
expell’d the Pheacians from their country, and force’d them to feek 
a new habitation; he here exprefles that hacred, and fays, that the 
Phaacians refemble the,Gods as much in goodnefs, as the Cyclops 
and Giants one the other in impiety: He illuftrates it, by fhewing 
that the expreflion has the fame import as if we fhould fay that 
Socrates comes as near to Plato in virtue, as Anytus and Adclitues 
to one another in wickednefs; and indeed the conftru&ion will 
be eafy, by underftanding ’Aaasaors in the fecond verfe. : 


emma x Leddd ilyvber sisety, 
“Neomip numroowis nas aypie Gore yrydilor, 
Subandi, siyubev aaahaose tics. 


I havealready fpoken of the prefence of the Gods at the facri- 
fices, in a former note upon the Odyffey: This frequent inter - 
courfe of the Gods was agreeable to the Theology of the Anci- 
ents; but why then is Alinons furpriz’d at the appearance of U- 
Lyffes, whom he looks upon as a God, if fuch favours were fre- 
quent? Spondanns replies, that it is the unufualnefs of the time, 
not the appearance, that furprizes A/césoms; the Gods appear’d ei- 
ther at their facrifices, or in their journeys, and therefore he looks 
upon this vific asa thing extraordinary. 


Alas, 


wai ak aie Bg ee 
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Alas, a mortal! moft oppreft of thofe 
Whom Fate ‘has Jeatied with a: eet ot woes 5 
By a fad train of iniferies alone mee & 
290 Diftinguifh’d long. :and fecond now te. none! 
By heav’n’s high wil compell’d’ from fhore to fhore; 
With heav’n’s high will prepar'd to-fuffer more. 
What hiftgries of toil could’ I declare? 
But ftill long-weary’d sature wapts.scpairs ; 
293 Spent with fatigue, and fhrunk with pining at, 
My craving bowels ftill require repafti 
Howeer the noble, faring mind, may om 
Its load of anguifh, and difdain to lives = 
Neceffity demands aur daily breads “ 
300 Hunger & infolent, aad will be fed. | 
Bat. finifh, oh ye Peers! what you propolis 
“And let the morrow’s. dawn conclude my woes, ea 
Pleas’d will I fuffer all the Gods: ordain, 
To fee my foil, my fon, my friends, again; 
305 That view vouch{aPd, Ist inftant death furprife 
“With ever-during thade’ thefe happy eyes!- 
| ee eT ae Th at 
Vv. 305. ak viet » visichefds lt infant death, &c.} It is 
‘very neceflary to recall frequently to the reader’s mind the defire 
Ulyffes has to reach his own country; and'to fhew that he is ab- 
fent not by choice, but neceffity, all the diforders in his kingdoms 


* bappen by reafon of his abfence: it is therefore neceflary to fer 
the 


es —— 


-~ 


314 Rob'd in the garments ‘her own hands ‘had made;,’ , 
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Th’ aflembled. Peers, with gen'ral praife approy'd. 

His pleaded reafon, and the fujt he movid, — 

Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 2 


310 And to the gifts of balmy fleep repairs, _ | | | . 2 = 


Uiyfes in the regal walls alone a ee 
Remain’d: Befide him, on. a fplendid throne, . . ae 
Divine Arete and Alciuous fhone. | 


The Queen, on nearer view, the gueft furvey’d ‘ 


< 


ry 
o 


Not without wonder feen. | ‘Then thus began, - 

Her words addreffing to‘ the pod-like man. 7 3 
Cam’ft thou not hither, wond'rous ftranger ! fay, i. 

From lands remote, and @'er a length of fea? 


320 Tell then whence art thou? whence that Princel y air? 


r 


And robes like thefe, fo recent and fo fair? 


iv his returh in the ftrongeft point of light, that he may 
sae aee as thofe diforders, by being abfent whenit was 
m his power torewrn. Icis obfervable that_ Ud/fes dors not here 
make any mention of Penelope, whom he fcarce ever omits in 
other places, as one of the chief inducements zo wilh for his coun- 
try; the reafonof his filence, fays Euftathins, is, becaufe heis un- 


willing to abate the favour of A/cinons, by a difcovery that would . 


ic wasimpoffible for him to marry his daughter ; fucha dif- 

tal might fake the King proceed more cooly towards his tranf- 

ration . whereas it would afterwards be lefs dangerous, when he 
has bad an opportunity fully to engage him in his tavonr. © 


Hard 
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Hard is the task, oh Princefs! you impofe: 
(Thus fighing {poke the man of many woes) 
The long, the mournful feries to relate 
32§ Of all my forrows, {ent by heav’n and fate ! 
Yet what you ask, attend. An Ifland lies | 
Beyond thefe tras, and under other skies, 


Ogygta 


Vv. 322. Hard is the task, ob Primcefs!| c/imeas in Virgil 
Speaks to Venus after the fame manner, as Ubffes to Arete. 


O Dea fi prima repetens ab ovigine pergam 
Et esi annales nofiroram andire leas. 
Ante dicms clanfe compenct vefper Olympo. 


Scaliger abferves that Virgil fo far éxceeds the verfes of Homer, 
thar they will not even bear a complrifon 3 he is fuperior almoft in 
every word : for inftance ; he druvixicet, by prima ab origi- 
we, and adds the word vacet beautifully ; and ftill more beautifully 
he tranflates wroana xhdba, annales meftrorum audire laboram; and 
salty he paraphrafes the word apyaatoy by 3 molt harmonious 
‘ 2 


Ante diem clanfo componet vefper Olympe. 


which excellendy defcribes the multitude of the fufferings of «@- 
neas, which could not be comprehended in the relation of a whole 


day. 

7 will noe deny bue that Virgil excels Homerin this and man 
other paflages which he borrows from him: but then is it a j 
conclufionto infer, after the manner of Scaliger, thag Virgil isa bet- 
ter Poet than Homer? To conclude from particulars to generals is 
afalfe way of arguing. Ie is as if ina comparifon of two per- 
fons, 2 man fhould from fingle features give a meee ey of 
beauty, which is only to be gather’d from the fymmetry of the 
whole body. | hes 

v. 326. Yet what yew ask, attend, Homer here gives 
a fummary of the fubje& of the two preceding. books: this reca- 
pitulation cannot indeed be avoided, fecsefe it is neceflary to let 

Alinons inte his ftory, and this cannot be done without a repe- 

tition ; 


if 


Lf 


Unbleft! to tread that interdifted fhore : 
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Ogygia nam’d, in Ocean’s wat’ry arms: naa 
Where dwells Calp/o, dreadful in her charms! 


330 Remote from Gods or men fhe holds her. reign, 


Amid the terrors of the rowling main. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore 


When 


> “tition; but generally all repeticions are tedious: The Reader is 


offended when that is related which he knows already, he receives 
no new inftruGion to entertain his judgment, nor any new defcrip- 
tions to excite tris curiofity, and by thefe means the very foul of 
Poetry is extinguifh’d, acd it becomes unfpiriced and lifelefs. When 
therefore repetitions are abfolutely neceflary, they ought always to 
be fhort; and I may appeal to the Reader if he is noc tir’d with 
many in Homer, efpecially when made in the very fame words? 
Here indeed Ulyffes tells his tory but in part; the Queen ask’dhim 
who he was, but he pafles over this without any teply, and re- 
ferves the greateft parc of his ftory to a time of more /eifxre, that 
he may difcover himfelf to a better advantage before the whole 


Peerage of the Pheacians. I do not always condemneven the ver- 


bal repetitions of Homer, fometimes’as in embaffies they may be 
neceflary, becaufe every word is ftamp’d with authority, and per- 
haps they might be cuftomary in Homer’s times ; if they were not, 
he had too fruitful an invention not to have varied his thoughts 
and expreffions. ‘Boff* obferves, that with refpec to repetitions 
Virgil is more exa& than Homer ; for inftance, in che firft book of 
the cfineis, when c4uveas is repeating his fufferings to Venss, the 
imerrupts him to give him comfort 5 


omnes Nec plura querentem 
Paffa Venus, medio fic interfata dolore eft. 


and in the third book, where good manners obl g’d this Heroe to 
relate his ftory at the requeft of Andromache, the Poet prevents it 
by introducing Heleuns, who hinders the repetition. — 

V. 330. Remete from Gods or men fhe holds her reign.| Homer 
has the fecrer arc of introducing the beft inftruGions, in the 
midft of the plaineft narrations. He has defcrib’d the unworthy 
pation of the Goddefs Calypfo, and the indecent advances fhe mace 


33Y 
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When ove tremendous in the fable desps _ 
Launch’d his red lightning at our {catter’d fhips: 
Then, all my fleet, and all my foll’wers lof, 
Sole on a plank, on boiling furges toft, - _ 
Heay’n drove my wreck th’ Ogygian Ile to find, 
Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 
Met by the Goddefs there with open arms, 

She brib’d my ftay with more than human charms 5 
Nay promis’d, vainly promis’d, to beftow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe, 

But all. her blandifhments fuccefSlefs prove, 

To banifh from my breaft my country’s love. 


to detain him from his country. It is poffible this relation might 
make fome impreffions upon the mind of the Reader, inconfiftent 
‘with exa& Morality ; What antidote then does Homer adminifter to 
expell this poifon? He does not content himfelf with ferting the 
chaftity of Penelope in oppofition to the loofe defires of Calypfo> 
and thewing the great advantage the Mortal has over the Goddefs ; 
but he here difcovers the fountain from whence this weaknefs ri- . 
fes, by faying, that neither man nor Gods frequented this Ifland : 
on one hand the abfence of the Gods, and on the other the infre- 
quency of objeé&ts made her yield ac the fight of the firft that ap- 
pears. Every obje& is dangerous in folitude, efpecially, as Homer 
exprefles it, if we have no commerce with the Gods, Dacter. 

V. 34.4.. But all her blandifhments fuccefslefs provey—] Dacier, 
from Exftathixs, affigns the reafon of the refufal of Usyffes to com- 
ply with the proffers of Calypfo, to forfake his wife and country: 
It was, becaufe he knew that women in love promife more than 
they either can, or intend to perform. An infinuation, that he 
would have comply’d if he had thought the Goddefs would, or 
could, have perform’d her promifes. But this is contrary to the 
character of Uli{fes, whofe greateft Glory it'is, not to have liften’d 
even-to a Goddefs. In this view he ceafes to be an Heroe, and 
his return is no longer a virtue, but he returns only becaufe he 
found nota temptation fufficient to keep him from his country. 


I ftay” 


. 
—_ 
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I ftay reluctant fev’n continu’d years, 

And water her ambrofial couch with tears. 

The eighth, fhe volustary moves to part, 

Or urg’d by ove, or her awn changeful heart. 
350 A Raft was form’d to crofs the furging {ea; 

Her felf fupply’d the ftores and rich arrays 


And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 
In fev’nteen days appear’d your pleafing coatt, 
And woody mountains half in vapours loft. 

355 Joy touch’d my foul: My foul was joy’d in vain, 
For angry Neptune rouz’d the raging main: 
The wild winds whiftle, and the billows roar ; 
The {plitting Raft the furious tempett tore ; 
And ftorms vindictive intercept the thore. 

360 Soon as their rage fubfides, the feas I brave 
With naked force, and fheot along the wave, 
‘To reach this Ifle: but there my hopes were loft, 
‘The {urge impell’d me on a craggy coat. 
I chofe the fafer fea, and chanc’d to find 

365 A river’s mouth impervious to the wind, 
And clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood; 
‘Then took the fhelter of the neighb’ring wood. 
Twas night; and cover'd in the foliage deep, 
Fove plung’d my fenfes in the death of fleep. 

Vou, I. G Ai 
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370 All night I flept, oblivious of my pain: 
Aurora dawn’d, and Phodws fhin’d in vaia, 
Nor ’till oblique he flop’d his evening ray, 
Had Somnus dry’d the balmy dews away. 
Then female voices from the fhore I heard: 

375-A maid amidft them, Goddefs-like, appear’d ; 
To her I fu'd; the pity’d my diftrefs; 

Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue leds. 
Who from fuch youth cou’d hope confid’rate care? 


In youth and beauty wifdom is but rare! 
She 


v. 379. In youth and beanty wifdom is but rare.] In the prece- 
ding line Uffes {peaks of Nowiee yet ee rediceely change the 
words into the Mafculine gender, for grammatically it ought to be 
vivTépny avlsawacay, Homer makes this alteration to pay the greater 
compliment to Nasj/icaa, and he intends to exprefs by ic, that nei- 
ther woman nor man of her years could be expected to have fuch 
remarkable difcretion. Exjffathins. ; 

Such fentences being very frequent in the Odyf[ry; it may noe 
be improper to obferve, of what beauty a fentence is in Epic Poe- 
try. A Sentence may be defin’d, a moral inftru@ion couch’d in 
few words. Rapine afferts, that fentences are more proper in Dra- 
matic than Heroic Poetry: for Narration is the eflential chara&er 
of ic, and it ought to be one continued thread of difcourfe, imple 
and natural, without an affectation of figures, or moral reflections : 
thar energy which fome pretend to collet and inclofe within a 
{mall compafs of words, is wont extremely to weaken the reft of 
the difcourfe, and give it a fore’d air: it feerns to jut our of the 
ftrugture of the Poem, and to be independent of it: he blames 
Homer for fcattering his fentences too plentifully thro’ his Poefy, 
and calls it an affectation and imperfection. 

Thefe obje€tions would undoubtedly be of weight, if the fenren- 
ces were fo introduc’d as to break che thread of narration, as Ra- 
pine rightly obferves. But is this the cafe with relation to Homer? 


He purs them into the mouth of the Aors themfelyes, and the 
I - Marration 
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380 She gave me life, reliev’d with juft fupplies 
My wants, and lent thefe robes that ftrike your eyes. 
This is the truth: And oh ye pow'rs on high! 
Forbid that want fhou'd fink me to a lye. . 
To this the King. Our daughter but expreft 
385 Her cares imperfe@ to our godlike guelt. 
Suppliant to her, fince firft he chofe to pray, 
Why not her felf did fhe condu& the way, 
And with her handmaids to our court convey ? 
Heroe and King! (Uiy/fes thus reply’d) 
390 Nor blame her faultlefs, nor fafpect of pride: 
She bade me follow in th’ attendant train; 
But fear and rev’rence did my fteps detain, 


tentioufly ? It is crue, fentences ufed without moderation are ab- 
furd in Epic Poetry; they give it a ferioufnefs that is more be- 


: Left 

z 

Ze narration goes on without the leaft interruption: It is not the 

ie Poet who {peaks, nor does he fufpend the narration to make a re- 
fin’d reflection, or give us a fentence of Morality. Is his Poetry 

pias the worfe, becaufe he makes his agents {peak weightily and fen- 


i coming the gravity of Philofophers, than the Spirit and Muiefty of 
eo Poetry. ‘Boffts judicioufly obferves, that fuch thoughts have in their 
x very mature a cercain kind of calm Wifdom that is conrrary to the 
a paffions; but fays he, fentences make a Poem ufeful, and it feems 


ti natural to imagine, that the more a work is embellifh’d with 
: them, the more it deferves that general approbation which Horace 


si promifes to thofe who have the arc to mix the profitable with the 

<3 pleafant. In fhort, fentences are not only allowable bur beautiful 

e, in Heroic Poetry, if they are introduc’d with propriety, and with 
out affectation. 


2 v. 393. She bade me follorommamene 
s But fear-and rev’rence, ate 
i This is directly contrary to what is before afferted in the preceding 
G2 bouh,s 
ri 
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Left rath fufpicion might alarm thy mind: 
~ Man’s of a jealous and miftaking kind. 
Far from my foul (he cry’d) the Gods efface 
All wrath ill-grounded, .and fufpicion bafe! 
Whate’er is honeft, Stranger, I approve, 
And would to. Abcbus, Pallas, and to ove, 
Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were one, 


400 Nor thou unwilling to be call’d my fon. 


In 


book, where Nasficaa forbids Ulyffes to attend her, to avoid fufpi- 
cion and flander: Is not Ufffes then guilty of falfhood, and is not 
falfhood beneath the charaéter of a‘Heroe? Enffathins confefles that 
Ulyffes is guilty gevepec févd¥les, and he adds, that a wife man 
may do fo fometimes opportunely. “Ores ctv avoshoss tv xaupeo 3 o0- 
¢és. I fear this conceffion of the Bifhop’s wold not pafs tor good 
cafuiftry in thefe ages. Spondanus is of the fame opinion as Ea- 
flathins ; Vir prudens certo loco ¢r tempore mendaciis officiofiffimis ti 
novit. Dacier confeffes that he fomewhat difpuifes the truth, It 
will be difficult to vindicate Ulffes from the imputation, if the 
notions of truth and falfhood were as ftriét in former, as in thefe 
ages: but we muft rot meafure by this ftandard: Ic is certaingthat 
anciently Lying was reckon’d no crime by a whole nation; and 
ic ftill bears a difpute, An omne falfi-loqniam fit mendacium? Some 
Cafuifts allow of the officiofam mendactum, and fuch is this of Ulyf- 
fes, entirely complemental and officious. es 
v. 400. Nor thon unwilling to be call’d m formeue| The Anci- 
ents obferve, that lcinons very artfully interes this propofition to 
Uiyffes, to prove his veracity. If he had embraced it without he- 
fication, he would have concluded him an impoftor; for it is not 
conceivable that he fhould rejeé all the temptations to marriage 
made him by Calypfo a Goddels, and yet immediately embrace this 
offer of Alcdnons to marty his daughter. But if we takethe paf- 
fage in another fenfe, and believe that iinons fpoke fincerely 
without any fecret fufpicions, yet his conduét is juftifiable. It has 
I confefs appear’d fhocking, -that —4/cinoxs, a King, Should at the 
very firft interview offer his daughter to a ftranger, who might be 
_ @ yagrant and impoftor: But examples are frequent in Anny 
“ : © 


405 
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In fuch alliance could’ft thou with to join, - 

A Palace ftor’d with treafures fhou’d be thine. 
But if reluctant, wha: fhall force thy ftay? 
Jove bids to fet the Rranger on his way, 
And fhips (hall wait. thee. with the morning ray. 
Till then let {lumber clofe thy careful eyes; 
The wakeful mariners fhall watch the skies, 
And feize the moment when the breezes rife: 
Then gently waft thee to the pleafing fhore, 
Where thy foul refts, and labour is no more. 
Far as Exbaa. sho’ thy country lay, 

Our: fhips with eafe tranfport thee in a day. 


of marriages thus concluded between ftrangers, and with as little: 
hefiration: Thus Bellerophon, Tydens, and Polinyces were married.’ 
Great perfonages eee not riches, but were only follicitous ta- 
procure worthy Husbands for their daughters, and birth and virtue 
were the beft recommendations, 

It is obtervable thac in the original there isa Chafm, an Infinitive 
mood without any thing to govern it; we muft therefore fupply 
the word £9éace to make it right conftruétion. Exftathins, . 

v. 411. Far as Eubza tho’ thy conntry lay.] Enubea, as Exftae- 
thins obferves, is really far diftant from Corcyra, the country of the 
Phaaians: But Alcinons {till makes it more diftant, by placing it 
in another part of the world, and defcribing it as one of the for- 
tunate Iflands ; for in the fourth book Rhadamanthus is faid to in- 
habit the Elyfian fields. Alinows therefore endeavours to have it 
believ’d that his Ifle is near thofe fields, by aflerting that Rhada- 
manthus made ufe of Pheacian veflels in his voyage to Tityas. En- 
ftathins further adds, that Rhadamantkus was a Prince of great - 
juftice, and Tityws a perfon of great impiety, and that he made 
this voyage to bring him over to more virtuous difpofitions. 


G 3 . Thithes 
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sg Thither of old, Earth’s * Giant-fon to view, 


On wings of winds with Rbadamanth they flew: 
41 This land, from whence their morning courfe begun, 
Saw them returoing with the fetting fun. 
Your eyes fhall witnefs and confirm. my tale, 
Our youth how dext’rous, and how fleet our fail, 


_V. 41. The land, from whence their morning courfe begun, 

. Saw them returning with the fetting fun.] If Homer 
had given the true fituation of Corcyra as it really lies Oppolite to 
Epiresy yet the Hyperbole of failing thence to Exbea and return- 
ing in the fame day, had been utterly an impoffibility; for in fail- 
ing thither they muft pafs the Jonian and Icarian feas, and double . 
the Pefponnefas. But the fiction is yet more extravagant, by the 
Poet’s*placing it ftill more diftant near the Fortunate Iflands, But 
what is impoffible for veffels co effe&, that are as fwift as birds, 
and can fail with the rapidity of a thought? Exffathins. 

But then is the Poet juftifiable for relating fuch incredible ame 
plifications? It may be anfwer'd, if he had put cthefe extravagan- 
cies into the mouth of Usjffes, he had been unpardonable, byt they 
{uit well with the character of Akinous: They lec Ulyfes into his : 
difpofition, and he appears to be ignorant, credulous, and oftenta- 
tious. This was neceflary, that U/yffes might know how to adapt 
himfelf to his humour, and engage his affiftance; and this he a@u- 
ally brings about by raifing his wonder and efteem by ftories, that 
could not fail to pleafe fuch an ignorant and credulous perfon as 
Alcinons. 
. Dacier adds, that the Pheacians were fo puff'd up with their 
conftant felicity and the prote&ion of the Gods, thar thought 
nothing impofible; upon this opinion all thefe Hyperboles are 
founded: And this agrees too well with haman nature; the more 
happy men are, the more high and extra tly they talk, and 
are coo apt to entertain themfelves with wild Chimzra’s which 
have no exiftence but in the Imagination. 

The moral then of thefe fables of 4/cinous is, that a conftante 
Series of happinefs intoxicates the mind, and that moderation is 
often learn’d in the {chool of adverfity. 


a 


When 
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When juftly tim’d with equal {weep they row, 
420 And Ocean whitens in long tracts below. 
Thus he. No word th’ experienc’d man replies, 


’ 
1 


But thus to heav'n (and heav’nward litts his eyes) 
O Fove! ob father! what the King accords 
Do thou make perfect ! facred be his words! 
425 Wide o’er the world Alcmons’ glory fhine! 
Let Fame be his, and ah! my country mine! 
Mean-time rete, for the hour of reft 
Ordains the fleecy couch, and cov’ring veft; — 
. Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 
43° And the thick carpets {pread with bufy care. 
' With torches blazing in their hands they paft, 
And finifh’d all their Queen’s command with hafte: 
Then gave the fignal to the willing gueft; 
He rofe with pleafure, and retir’d to reft. 
-435 There, fote-extended, to the murm’ring found 
, OF the high porch, Ubfes fleeps profound: 


\ NY ves ete 

V. 423+ The prayer of Ulyffes.] It is obfervable, that UA(fex 
Makes no reply direétly to the chitin ropofition which the we 
made concerning his daughter. A refulal might have been difad- 
vantageous to his prefent cigcumftances, yet an an{wer is imply’d 
_ in this prayer, which fhews the impatience he has to return to 
his country, and thegratitude he feels for his promifes to effec it: 
and confequently ic difcovers that he has no intentions of fetcling 

: with his daughter amongft the Phaacians. Datier. 


G4 Within, 


te Fee TS set 
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an: 


Within, releas’d from cares Alcinons lies; 
And faft befide, were clos’d rete’s eyes. 


v. 437> 438. The laf lines.] It may feem fomewhat extraor- 
dinary, thic Akinows and his Queen who have been defcrib’d as 
patrerns of conjugal happinefs thould fleep in diftin& beds. Fxpiter 
and Funo, as D.xter obferves from the Grft of the lad, have the 
fame bed. Perhaps the Poet defign’d ta fhew the luxury and falfe 
delicacy of thofe too happy Pheacians, who liv’d in fuch fofcnefs 
chat they fiunn’d every thing that might prove troublefome or in- 
commodious. 

This book takes up no longer time than thé evening of whe 
thirty fecond day. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Alcinous calls a Conneil, in which it is refolved 
to tranfport Ulyfles into. bis country. After 
ahich [plendid entertainments are made, where 
she celebrated Mufictan and Poet Demodocus, 
plays and fings to the guefts. They next pro- 
ceed to the games, the race, the wreftiing, 
Difcus, &c. where Ulyfles cafts a prodigious 
length, to the admiration of all the fpectators. 
They return azain to the banquet, and Demo- 


docus (fings the loves of Mars asd Venus. 


« Ulyffes, after a compliment to the Poet, de- 
fires him to fing the introduction of the wooden 
horfe into Troy; which fubject provoking bis 
tears, Alcinous enquires of bis gueft, bis name, 
parentage and fortunes. 


4 
st 
7 


oe ee hee ween ae b 


THE 
EIGHTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


N OW fair Aurora lifts her golden ray, 
And all the ruddy Orient flames with day: 


Alcinous: 


This book has been more feverely cenfur’d by the Critics than 
any in the whole Odyffey: It may therefore be thought neceflary te 
lay before the Reader what may be offer’d in the Poet’s vindi- 
cation, | 

Scaliger in his Poetics 1s very warm againft ic. Demodocus, ob- 
ferves that Critic, fings the luft of the Gods ( feditates) at the feaft 
of Alanoms. And Boffu, tho’ he vindicates the Poet, remarks that 
we meet with fome offenfive paffages in Homer, and inftances in 
the adultery of AZars and Venas. 

To know (fays Ariftotle in his Artef Poetry) whether a thing 
be well or ill fpoken, we muft not only examine the thing whe- 
ther it be good or ili, but we muft alfo have regard to him that 
fpeaks or aéts, and to the perfon to whom the Poet addreffes: for 
the character of the perfon who {peaks, and of him to whom he 
fpeaks, makes that to be good, which would not come well from 
the mouth of any other perfon. *Tis on this account we vindi- 
cate Homer with re{pe& to the Immorality that is found in che 

fable of the Adultery of Mars and Venus; We muft confider that 
it a8 neither the Poet, nor his ‘oe that recites that agree 
: oe he 


. 
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Alcinons, and the chief with dewning light, 
Rofe inftant from the flumbers of the night; 


but a Pheacian fings it to Pheacians, a foft effeminate people, at 2 
feitival, Befides, it is allowable even in grave and moral writings 
to introduce vicious perfons, who defpife the Gods ; and: is not 
the Poet oblig’d to adape his Poetry co the characters of -fuch per- 
fons? And had it not been an abfurdity in him to have given us 2 
Philofophical or Moral fong before a people who would be pleas’d 
with nothing but gaiety and effeminacy? The Moral that we are 
to draw from this ftory is, that an idle and foft courfe of life is 
the fource of all criminal pleafures; and chat thofe perfons who 
lead fuch lives, are generally pleas’d to hear fuch ftories, as make 
their betters parcakers in the fame vices. This relation of Homer 


is a ufetul leffon to them who defire to live virtuoufly; and -it. 


teaches, that if we would nor be guilty of fuch vices, we muft 
avoid fuch a method of life as inevitably leads to the practice of 
them. 
Rapine attacks this book on another fide, and blames it noe for 
its Immorality, buc Lownefs. Homer, ah he, puts off that air of 
grandeur and majefty which fo properly belongs to his charaéter, 
he debafes himfelf into a Droll, and finks into a familiar way of 
ralking: he turns things into ridicule, by endeavouring to enter= 
tain his Reader with fomething pleafane and diverting: For 
inftance, in the eighth book of the Odyffey, he entertains the 
Gods with a Comedy, fome of whom he makes buffoons: Mars 
and Venss are introduced upon the ftage, taken in-a‘net laid by 
Vnlcan, contrary to the gravity which is fo effential to Epic Poetry. 
It muft be granteds that the Gods are here painted in colours 

unworthy of Deities, yet ftill with propriety, if we refpe& the 
fpe@ators, who are ignorant, debauch’d Phaacians. Homer was 
oblig'd to draw them not according to his own idea of the Gods, 
but according to the wild fancies of the Pheatians.: The Poet is 
not at liberty to afcribe the wifdom of a Secrates to Alcinoas: He 
muft follow Wature, and like a painter he may draw Deities oF 
_ monfters, and introduce as he pleafes either vicious or virtuous 
characters, provided he always makes them of a piece, cenfiftent 
with their erat reprefentation. 

This rule of Ariffotle in general vindicates Homer, and ’tis necef- 
fary to carry it in our minds, becaufe it ought to be apply’d to all 
incidents that relate to the Phaatians, in the fequel of the Odyffzy. 


1 Then 
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- § Then to the Gonncit.fent'they bend their way, 


And fill the thining: thrones.along the bay.. 
Mean-while Mmerva in her guardian care 

Shoots from the ftarry vault thro’ fields. of air;. 

In form a herald of the King fhe flies . 


IO From Peer'to Peer, and thus: inceflant cries, 


Nobles and Chiefs: who rule Pheacia’s : ftates; . 
The King in council your attendance waits: 
A Prince of grace divine your aid implores, 
O’er unknown _feas arvivy’d from eaknown-fhores, + 
She 


_v. 6. And fill the fhining thrones along the bay.} * This place of 
Council was between the two ports, where the Temple of Neprane 
ftood ; probably, like that in the fecond book; open to the air. 

v. 9. In form a herald: =} It nvay be ask’d what occafion 
there i$ to introduce a Goddefs; to perform an aétion that might. 
have been as well execuced by a‘real Herald?) E=ffathins obferves, 
thar this Minerva is either Fame, ‘which informs the Pheatians. 
that a ftranger of uncommon figure is arriv’d, and upon this re- 
port they aflemble; or it implies, that this affembly was made by 
the wifdom of the Peers, and confe rd a Poet may afcribe it 
to the Goddefs of Wifdom, it being the effect of her infpiration, 

The Poet by che introdu&tion of a Deity warns us; that fome 
thing of importance is to fucceed; this is to be ufher’d in with 
folemnity, and confequently the appearance of Minerva in this. 
place is not unneceffary: The action of importance to be defcrib’d' 
is no lefs than the change of the fortunes of U/pffes; it is from 
this affembly that his affairs cake a new turn, and haften to a hap- 
py re-eftablifhment. 

v.13. Prince of form divine |. Minerva {peaks thus 
in favour of Ulrffes, to excite the curioficy of the Phatians : and 
indeed the fhort {peech is excellently adapted to this purpofe. 
They were fond of ftrangers: The Goddefs therefore tells them, 
that a ftranger is arriv’d of a God-like appearance. They admir’é 
outward fhows he is therefore defcrib’d as a man of extraordina- 

ry 
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1g She f{poke, and fudden with tumultuous founds 
Of thronging multitudes the fhore rebounds ; 


At once the feats they fill: and every eye 
Gaz'd, as before fome brother of the. sky. 
Pallas with grace divine his form improves, 
20 More high he treads, and more enlarg’d he moves: 
She theds celeftial bloom, regard to draw, 
And gives a dignity of mien, to awe, 
With ftrength the future prize of fame to play, 
And gather all the honours of the day. 


ry beauty, and Adinervs for this reafon immediately improves 
it. Enjftathies. | 

v. 19. Pallas with grace divine bis form improves.) This circumy 
ftance has been repeated feveral times almoft in the fame words, 
fince the beginning of the Odyffey. I cannot be of opinion that 
fuch repetitions are beauties. In any other Poet, they might have 
been thought to proceed from a poverty of invention, tho’ cer- 
tainly not in Homer, in whom there is rather 2 aba: than 
barrennefs. Perhaps having once faid a thing well, he defpair’d 
of improving it, and fo repeated it; or perhaps he intended to 
inculcate this truth,. that all our accomplifhments, as beauty , 
firength, ec. are the gifts of the Gods; and being willing wo (é 
it upon the mind, he dwells upon it, and inferts it in many pla- _ 
ces. Here indeed it has a particular propriety, as it is a circum- 
flance that frft engages the Pheacians in the favour of Ulpffes: 
his beauty was his recommendation, and confequently the Poet 
with great judgment fets his Heroe off to the belt advantage, it 
being an incident from which he dates all his future happinefs ; 
and therefore to be infifted ope with a particular folemnity. Plato 
in his Theatetas applies the latter part of this defcription to Par- 
menides, “Aidvics Ts feos Qaivilas sivas ape dvs TE 


Then 
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a a, i 


25 Then from his glitt’ring throne Alcinous rofe ; 


Attend, he cry’d, while we our will difclofe, 
Your prefent aid this godlike ftranger craves, . 
Toft by rude tempeft thro’ a war of waves: 
Perhaps from realms that view the rifing day, 


30 Or nations fubject to the weftern ray. = - 


Then grant, what here all fons of woe obtain, 
(For here affli€tion never pleads in vain:) 


Be chofen youths prepar’d, expert to try - = 


The vaft profound, and bid the veffel fly : 


Ve 25. From his glitt’ring throne Alcineus rvofe.] It might be 
expe&ed that Usffes, upon whofe account alone Alcinoms calls this 
aflembly, th have made his condition known, and {poken 
himfelf to the Pheacians; whereas he appears upon the ftage as 2 
mute perfon, and the multitude departs entirely ignorant of his 
name and fortunes. It may be anfwer’d, that this was not a pro- 
per time for a fuller difcovery, the Poet defers ict till Ubffes had 
al i Sat himfelf in the games, and fully rais’d their curiofity. — 
Jt is for the fame reafon that UAffes is filent; if he had fpoken he 
could not have avoided to let them into the knowledge of his con- 
dition, but the contrary method is greatly for his advantage, and 
affures him of fuccefs from the recommendation of a King. 

But there is another, and perhaps a better reafon, to be given 
for this filence of Uiyffes: The Poet referves the whole ftory of 
his fufferings for an entire and uninterrupted narration; if he had 
now made any difcovery, he muft afterwards either have fall’n 
into tautology, or broken the thread of the relation, fo that ic 
would not have been of a piece, but wanted continuity. Befides, 
it comes with more weight at once, than if it had been made at 
feveral times, and confequently makes @ deeper impreffion upon 
the memory and paffion of the auditors. --Virgil has taken a diffe- 
rent method in the difcovery of -fineas; there was a neceffity for 
it; his companions, to engage Dido in their prote&ion, tell her 
they belong to no lefs a Heroe than efneas, fo thar he is in 2 
manner known before he appears; but Virgs/ after the example of 
Homer referves his ftory for an entire narration. 

e Launch 
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35 Launch the tall.bask, and order ev’ry oar, | 
Then in our court indulge the. genial hour: 
Inftant you failors to this task. a:tend, ey 
Swift to the palace, all ye Peers afcend: . 
Let none to ftrangers bonours due difclaim;; 

40 Be there Demodocus, the Bard of fame, _ | 
Taught by the Gods to pleafe, when high he fings 
The vocal lay refponfive to the ftrings. 

Thus {poke the Prince: th’attending Peers obey, 
In ftate they. moves <dlcinous leads the way: 

45 Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, 
At once the failors to their charge rife; = «: 
“They launch the veflel, and unfurl the fails, 
Aad: ftretch the fwelling canvas to the gales 3 

v. 95> Lannuch the tall barka—] The word in the original is 
smporimaace 3. which fignifies not only a thip that makes its firft voy- 
age, bur a: fhip that out-fails other chips, as Exfiathias obferves. It 
is not poffible for a tranflator, to retain fuch fingularities with any 
beaurys it would feem pedantry and affectation, and not Poetry. | 

Vv. 41. Taught by the Gods to pleafe——~} Homer here ioe: 
ates, thae all good and great qualities are the gifts of God. He 

Shews us likewife, that: Mufic was conftantly made ufe of: in the: 

Courts. of all the Oriental Princes; we have feen Phemins in Itha- 

ca, a fecond in Lacedamen with AMenelans, and: Demodocus here with 

Alcinoss. The Hebrews were likewife of remarkable skill in Mu- 

fic; every one knows what effeQ the harp of Dawd:had upon the 

fpirie of Sant. Solemon tells us, that he fought out finging men 
and finging women to entertain him, like thefe. in Homer, at .the 
time of feafting : ‘Thus apother oriental Writer compares Mufic. ar 
feafts to an emerald enchos'd in gold: as. fignet of an.emerald fer 
iz a wore of gold, fo is the melody of mufc mith pleafant wine. 

Kiccl, xuxu. 6. : Dace. ; a re. 

Thea 


Oo 
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Then to the palace nove: A gath’ring throng, =~ 


‘Youth, and white age, tumulcuous pour along :' 


Now all acceffes to the dome are fill’d; _ : 
Eight boars, the choiceft of the herd, are kill’d ; 

Two beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock they bring 
To crown ‘the feaft, fo wills the bounteous King, 
Fhe herald now arrives, and guides along 

The facred mafter of celeftial fong: 

Dear to the Mufe! who gave his days-to flow - 


‘With mighty bleflings, mix’d with mighty woe: 


With 


| < : = aa : ‘ 
v. $7. Degw te the Mafe! whe gade his days to 
With mighty bieffings, mix’d with mighty 1 
It has been generally thought that Homer reprefenrs himfelf’ in the’ 
perfon of Demodocus: and Dacier imagines chat this paflage gave 
occafion to the Ancients to believe that Homer was blind. But - 
that he really was blind .is teftify’d by himfelf in his Hymn to. 
Apollo, which Thecydides afferts to be the genuine production af 
Hear, and quotes it as {uch in his hiftory, 
| a xipas the SF treperv civhp Sieg ctadvoy 
Evbad’s ararsiras nai rq tipmiods pedrises 
Tyss d ty acda @doas vrouptracts éq’ iter 
( Tupade etree a peas 


That is. « O Virgins, if any perfon asks you who is hey the moft' 
« pleafing of all Poets, who frequents this place, and who is he. 
« who moft delights you? reply, he is a blind man, Oc.” ’Tis 
true, as Exffathius obferves, that thefe‘are many features in. the: 
two Poets chat bear a greac refermblance; Demodocus fings divinely» 
the fame is true of Homer; Demodocus {ings the adventures of the- 
Greeks vetore Troy, fo does Homer in his Iliads. 

If this be true, it muft be allow’d that Homer has found out 2 
way of commending himfelf very artfully: Had he fpoken pate 
} y> 


With clouds of darknefs quench’d his vifual ray, 
60 But gave him skill to raife. the lofty lay.” 
High on a radiant throne fublime in ftate, 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he {ate : 
With filver fhoue the throne; his Lyre well ftrung 
To rapturous founds, at hand Povtonss hung : - 
6s Before his feat a polith’d table fhines, — . 
And a full goblet foams with gen’rous wines: 
His food.a herald bore:, And aow they fed; 
And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 
Then fir’d by all the Mufe, aloud he fings | 
70 The mighty deeds of Demigods and Kings: 
From that fierce wrath the noble fong arofe, 
That made Ubjes and Achilles foes: 


ly, he had been extravagantly vain; but by this indire& wayof 
praife, the Reader is at liberty to apply it either folely to Demsode~ 
cus, of obliquely to Homer. 

Ir is remarkable, that Homer takes a very extraordinary care ef 
Demodoces his brother Poet ; and introduces him as a perfon of 

reat diftin&ion. He calls him in this book the Heroe Demodocus < 

e places him on a throne ftudded with filver, and gives him an 
herald for his attendant, nor is he lefs careful to proyide for his 
entertainment, he has a particular table, and a capacious bowl fee 
before him to drink as often as he had a mind, as the original ex- 
prefies it. Some merry wits have turn’d the laft circumftance in- 
to raillery, and infinuate that Homer in this place as well as in 
the former means himfelf in the partes of Demodocus, an inti- 
mation that he would not be difpleas’d co meet with the like 
hofpitality. 


How 
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How o'er the fealt they doom the fall of Troy 5 

The ftern debate Atrides hears with joy: 
735 For heav’n foretold the conteft, when he trod 

The marble threfhold of the Delphic God, 

Curious to learn the counfels of the sky, 

Ere yet he loos'd the rage of war on hoy. 

Touch’d at the fong, Ubes firait refign’d 
80 To {oft affiGion all his manly mind: 
Before 


v. 74. The fers debate Atrides heard with jey.] ‘This paflage is 
not without obfcurity, but Ex/fathias thus explains it from the- 
n4; In the Idads the Generals fap with Agamemnon with fobri 
and moderation; and if in the Odyffey we fee Achilles and Ulf 
in contention to the great fatisfaction of Agamemmon, it is becaufe 
thefe contentions are of ufe to his affairs; they contend whether 
force or ftratagem is to be employed to take Troy;- Achilles after 
the death of Hedtor, perfuaded to affault it by ftorm, Uses by 
ftratagem. There is a further reafon given the fatisfaction 
which Agamemnon exprefies at the conteft of thefe two Heroes: 
Before the apening of the war of Troy heconfulted the oracle con- 
cerning the iflue of it; Apollo anfwer’d, that Troy fhould be raken 
when two Princes moft renown’d for wifdom and valour fhould 
contend at a facrifice of the Gods; Agamemnon rejoices to fee the 

rediction fulfill’d, Knowing that the deftru€tion of Tyoy was at 

and, the Oracle being accomplifh’d by the conteft of Uses and 
Achilles. 

Vv. 79. Tonch'd at the fong———-——] _ Many objeétions may be 
made againft this relation; it may feem to offend againft probabie 
lity, and appears fomewhat incredible, that Demodocus fhould thus 
luckil gee upon the war of Troy for the fubject of his fong, 
and i more happily upon the deeds of Uiyffes ; for inftance, 2 
man may die of an Apoplexy, this is probable; but that this 
fhould happen juft when the Poet has occafion for it, is in fome 
degree incredible. But this objection will ceafe, if we confider noc 
only that the war of Troy was the greateft event of thofe ages, and 
confequently might be the common fubje& of entertainment; but 


“alfa that it is not Homer or Demodoces who relates the ftory, es 
the 
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Before his eyes the purple veft he drew, 
Induftrious to conceal the falling dew: - 3 
But when the mufic paus'd, he ceas’d to thed 
The flowing tear, and rais’d his drooping head: 
8s Aad lifting to the Gods.a goblet crown’d, 
He pour’d a pure libation to the ground. 

Tranf{ported with the. fong, ' the lift'ning train 
Again with loud applaufe. demand the ftrain: . 
Again Uly/fes veil’d his penfive head, 

go Again unmann’d a fhow’r of forrow shed : 


the Mufe who infpires it: Hamer feveral times in this book 
afcribes the fong to immediate infpiration; and this fupernacural 
affiftance reconciles it to human probability, and. the ftory becomes 
credible when it is fuppos’d_to be related es a. Deity. Arifiorle im 
his Poetics commends this, conduét.as artful and judicious; Lia 
mous, fays he, invites.Uinffes to. an entertainment to divert hime 
where Demodocss fings his ations, at which he cannot refrain from. 
tears, which Alcinoas perceives, and this brings about the difcove- 
ry of Ulyffes. 
It may further be objeéted, that a fufficient caufe for this vio- 
ence of tears is not apparent; for why fhould U/ffes weep to 
hear his own brave atchievements, efpecially when nothing cala- 
mitous is recited? This indeed would be improbable, if that were 
the whole of what the Poet fung: But Homer only gives us the 
heads of the fong, a few sketches of a larger draught, and leaves 
fomething to be fili’d up by the imagination of the reader. Thus 
for inftance the words of Demedocus recall’d to the mind of Usy/- 
fes all the hardfhips he had undergone during. a ten years war, all 
the fcenes of horror he had beheld, and the lofs and fufferings of 
all his friends. And no doubt he might weep even for the cala- 
mities he broughtupon Troy, an ingenuous nature cannot be infen- 
fible when any ot its own fpecies fuffers; the Trojans were his 
~enemies, bur f{tiil they were men, and compaffion is due even to 
unfortunate enemies. I. doubt not but it will be allow’d, that 
there is here fufficient caufe ro draw tears from a heroe, unlefs a 
heroe muft be fuppofed to he divefted of humanicy. 


Conceal’d 
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Conceal’d he wept: the King obferv’d alone 
The fitent tear, and heard the fecret groan: 
Then to the Bard aloud: O ceafe to fing, 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute th” harmonious firing; 
gy Enough the feaft has pleas’d, enough the pow’r 

Of heav’nly fong has crown’d the genial hour! 
Inceffant in the games your ftrength difplay, 
Conteft, ye brave, the honours of the day! 
That pleas’d th’admiring ftranger may proclaim 

=i56 In diftant regions the Pheacian fame: | 
None wield the gauntlet with fo dire a fway, 
Or {wifter in the race devour the way: | 


—- WS St Be 


None ‘in the leap {pring with fo ftrong a bound, 
Or firmer, in the wreftling, prefs the ground, 


Cee tt ee 


1©s Thus {poke the King; th’attending Peers obey: 
In ftate they move, dicinaws leads the way : 
His golden lyre Demodocus unftrung, | 
High on a column in the palace hung: 


v. 101. None wield the gauntlet with fo diw a fway.] Enfta- 
thins asks how Alcinoss could make fuch an affertion, and give the 


: preference to his people before all nations, when he neither knew, 
‘ nor was known. to, any heroes out of his own Ifland? He anfwers 
7 that he {peaks like‘a Preacian, with oftentation and vanity; be- 


fides it is natural for all people co form, not illaudably, too -fa- 
vourable a judgment of eheir own country; And this agrees with 
the character of the Pheacians in a more particular manner, who 
cali’d themfelves: «Jxs6eel) and the favourites of the Gods. 


And 
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And guided by a herald’s guardian cares, 


110 Majeftic to the lifts of Fame repairs. 


11s 


120 


Now {warms the populace; a countlefs throng, 
Youth and hoar age; and man drives man along: 
The games begin: Ambitious of the prize, 
Acroneus, Thoon, and Eretmeus rife 5 


The prize Ocyalus and Prymmeus claim, 
Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of fame: 
There Provens, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 
And fam’d .Amphialus, Polyneus’ heir : 
Euryalus, like Mars terrific, rofe, 
When clad in wrath he withers hofts of foes: 
Naubo- 


v.113. The Gamesooumem} Enjftathius remarks, that Homer 
very juaconly paffes over thefe games in a few lines, having in 
the Iliad exhaufted that fubje& ; he there enlarg’d upon them, be- 
caufe they were eflential ornaments, it being hecetlary that Patro- 
clus fhould be honour’d by his friend with the ucmoft folemnity. 
Here they are only introduc’d occafionally, and therefore the Poet 
haftens to things more requifite, and carries on the thread of his 
ftory. Buc then it may be ask’d why are they miention’d at all, 
and what do they contribute to the re-eftablifhmenc of Ulyffes? Ie 
is evident that they are not without an happy effe&t, they give 
Ulyffes an opportunity to fignalize his character, to engage the 
King and the Peers in his favour, and induces them to convey 
him to his own country, which is one of the moft material inci- 
dents in the whole Ody/fey. . 

¥. 119. Euryalus, Ake Mars terrific, rofe.] 1 was at a lofs for a 
seafon why this figure of terror was introduc’d amongift an un- 
warlike nation, upon an occafion contrary to the general defcrip- 
tion in the midft of games and diverfions. Ea/tathins takes notices 
that the Poet diftinguifhes the chara&ter of Esryalus, to force it 
upon our obfervation; he being the perfon who ules Ulyffes with 
roughnels 
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Nanbolides with grace unequall’d fhone, 

Or equal’d by Laodamas alone. 

With thefe came forth mbafinens the ftrong; 
Aad three brave fons, from great Alcinows {prung, 


2§  Rang’d in & line the ready racers ftand, 


Start from the goal, and vanith o’er the ftrand: 
Swift as on wings of winds upborn they fly, 
And drifts of rifing duft involve the sky: 
Before the reft, what {pace the hinds allow 


3° Between the mule and ox, from plow to plow; 


-Clytonins 


roughnefs and inhumanity, and is the only Peer that is defcrib’d 
with a {word, which he gives to Uly{/zs to repair his injury. 

He further remarks, that almoft all the names of the perfons 
who are mention’d as candidates in thefe games are borrow’d from 
the fea, Paeacia being anIfland, and the people greatly addicted to 
navigation. I have taken the liberty to vary from the order ob- 
ferv’d by Homer in the catalogue of the names, to avoid the affi- 
nity of found in many of -them, as Ewryalus, Ocyalus, 8c. and 
too many names being tedious at leaft in Englifh Poetry, I pafs’d 
aver the three fons of Akcinons, Laodamat, Halins, and -ronens, 
and only mention’d them in general as the fons of Akinons. 

I was furpriz’d to fee Dacier render a 


viog Tlonvvas ‘Texlevid'2o 


The fon of Polyncus the carpenter: it looks like Burlefque: it 
ought to be render’d, The fon of Po/ynens Textonides, a Patrony- 
mic, and it is fo underftood by all Commencators. 
V. 129, ———What foace the hinds allow 
Between the Male and Ox, from plow te plew. 

This image drawn from rural affairs is now become obfolete, and 
gives us no diftin& Idea of the diftance between Clytonews and the 
other racers : but this obfcuricy arifes noc from Homer’s want of 
perfpicuity, buc from the change which has happen’d in the method 
-of tillage, andfrom a length of time which has effaced the diftinct 


image 
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Clytonius {prung: he wing’d the-rapid way, 
And bore th’ unrival’d henours of the day. 
With fierce embrace the brawny wreftlers joyn;: 
The conquest, great Ewryalus, is thine. 
135 Amphialus {prang forward with a bound, 
Superior in the leap, a length of ground: 
From Elatrens’ ftrong arm the Difcus flies, 
And fings with unmatch’d force along the skies. 
And Laodame whirls high, with dreadful fway, 
140 The gloves .of death, victorious in the fray. 
. While thus the Peerage in the games contends, 
In act to fpeak, Laodamas afcends : | a 
Q friends, he cries, the ftranger feems well skiil'd 
To try th’ illuftrious labours of the field: 


image which was originally ftamp’d upon it; fo that what was 
underftood univerfally in the days of Homer is grown.almott unin- 
. telligible to pofterity. Euffathinas only obferves, that the teams ct 
Mules were piaced at fome diftance from the teams of Oxen; the 
Mule being more fwitt in his labour than the Ox, and confe- 
quently more ground was allow’d tothe Mule than the Ox by the 
Husbandman. This gives us an Idea that C/ytcneus was the fore- 
moft of the racers, but how much is not to be difcover’d with 
-anycertainty. Arifiarckss, as Didjn-xs informs us, thus interprets — 
Homers“ As much as a yoke.ot mules fet to work at the Jame 
© time with a yoke of oxen, outgoes the oxen, (for mules are 
“ {wifter than oxen) fo much Clytcncms outwent his ccmpetitors.” 
The fame defcription occurs in the tenth took of the I/iads, verfe 
419» to which paflagel refer the Reader fora morelasge end diffe- 
rent explication. es ; 


I deem 
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145 I deem him brave; then grant the brave man’s claim, 
Invite the Hera ta his fhare of fame, 
What nervous arms he boafts! how firm his tread ! 
His limbs how turn’! how broad his. fhoulders’fpread ! 
By age unbroke ‘acemem. ut all-confuming care. ~ 
150 Deftroys perhaps the ftrength that time wou'd fpare: | 
Dire is the Ocean, dread in all its forms!. 
Man muf decay, when man contends with ftorms, 
Well haft thou f{poke, (Evryalus replies) 
Thine is the gueft, invite him thou to rife. 
Iss Swift at the word advancing from the croud 
He made obeyfance, and thus {poke aloud. 
Vouchfafes the rev’rend ftranger to-difplay 
His manly worth, and fhare the glorious day ? 


v. 149. By age negdigtiee. It is in the original licerally, he 
om wants net youth; this is fpoken according to. appearance only, for. 
i? Ubffes mutt be fuppos’d to be above forty, having fpent ctwenry 
a years in the wars of Zrpy, and in his return to his country. "Tis | 
ze true Heficd calls a perfon a youth, asZn3v, who was forty years of 
on age, bur this muft be underftoad with fome allowance, unlefs we 
oe fuppofe that the life of man was longer in the times of Hefiod, 
e than in thefe later ages; the contrary of which appears from ma- 


: ny places in Homer, where the fhortnefs of man’s life is compar’d 
at = to the leaves of trees, Gc. But what the Poet here relates is very 
: juftifiable, for the Youth which Usffes appears to have, proceeds 
Li from Minerva; it is not a natural quality, but conferr’d by the 
ie immediate operation of a Goddefs. 


This fpeech concludes with an addrefs of great beauty; Laoda~ 


eo mas invites Ulyffes to a& in the games, yet at the fame time fur- 
nifhes him with a decent excufe, to decline the invitation if it be 
againft his inclinations; fhould he refufe, he imputes the refufal 

P to his calamities, not to any want of skill, or perional inabilicy. 


Vou. ll. H ; | Father, 
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Father, arife! for thee thy port prochims ~ 
160 Expert to conquer in the folemn games. 
To fame arife! for what more fame can yield 
Than the {wift race, or confli& of the field? 
Steal from corroding care one tranfient day, 
To glory give the {pace thou haft to ftay; 
165 Short is the time, and lo! ev’n now the gales __ 
Call thee aboard, and ftretth the {welling fails. —' 
To whom with fighs Uiyfes gave reply : 
Ah why th’ ill-fuiting paftime muft I try ? 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free; 
170 Ill the gay {posts with troubled hearts agree: 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much-affli&ed, much-enduring man! 
“Who fuppliant to the King and Peers, implores. 
A {peedy voyage to his native fhores. 
72 Wide wanders, Laodame, thy erring tongue, 
The {ports of glory to the brave belong, 


v.1 Ulyfles gave reply.) Thefe are the firft words 

fpoken by Usffes before the Pheacians, and we cannot but be cu- 
rious to ow how he makes his addrefs to engage a people, in 
whom he has no perfonal intereft, in his favour. His fpeech is 
excellently adapted to this purpofe ; he reprefents himfelf as a fup- 
plianc to the King and all the aflembly; and all fuppliants being 
efteem’d facred, he at once makes it a duty in all the aflembly ro 
_ protect him; if they refufe to affift him, they become guilty of 

~ yo lets a crime, than a violation of the laws of hofpitality. 


ay | | (Retorts 
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(Retorts Exryalus:) He boafts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the fons of Fame. 
A wand’ring merchant he frequents the main, 

80 Some mean fea-farer in purfuit of gain; 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well skill’d, 
But dreads th’ athletic labours of the field, 

_ Incens’d Uyfes with a frown replies, 
O forward to proclaim thy foul unwife! 

S¢ With partial hands the Gods their gifts difpenfe; 
Some greatly think, fome {peak with manly fenfe; 
Here heav’n an elegance of form denies, . 
But wifdom the defe& of form fupplies : 
This man with energy of thought controuls, 

9° And @eals with modeft violence our fouls, 


4 
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vy. 190, And feals with modeft violence our fiuls, 
| —-He fpeaks vefere’dly, but he fpeaks with force. | a: 
There is a difhculry in the Greek exprefhon, arpartwe aycpivit, 
aidos pxcsaryins that is, “ he {peaks fecurely with a winning mo- 
« defty.”” Dionyfins Halicarnaffus incerprets i*> in his Exam‘nation of | 
Oratory, to fignify that the Orator argues per conceffa, and fo prce 
ceeds with cerrainty, Of arpaatac; without danger of refutation, 
The word properly fignifies without fisembling, axpeoxcraxs, as in 
the erovere cited by Exmffathins, gopwrirpcy aoow mrcp yrwTln 
expornérlev; that is, “ it is becter to ftumble with the feet than 
,  €€ vith the tongue.” The words ate concife, but of a very exten- 
;  fivecomprehenfon, and take in every thing, both in fenciments and 
dition, that enters into the character of a compleat orator. Dacier 
concurs in the fame interpretation; He {peaks refervedly, cr. with 
cantion ; he baxavds nothing that he would afterwards wifh (repentir) 
soaker. And all his words are full of fweerne(s and mudefiy. Thele 
two lines are found almoft literally in Heficd’s Theogony, ver. 92. 
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He {peaks referv’dly, but he {peaks with force, 
Nor can one word be chang’d but for a worfe; 
In public more than mortal he appears, 
And as he moves the gazing croud reveres. 

_ 19§$ While others. .beauteous as th’ xthereal ‘kind, 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 
In outward fhow heav’n gives thee to excell, 
But heav’n denies the praife of thinking well. 
Tl] bear the brave a rude ungovern’d tongue, 

200 And, youth, my gen’rous foul refents the wrong: 

Skill’d in heroic exercife, I claim 


A poft of honour with the fons of Fame: 
| ‘ Such 


"Epyopetvoy d” ava asus Sov we irdonovlas 
Aidor pasiruxin. Mera bd arpirres etypopetvecy, 


Wherher Homer borrow’d thefe verfes fram. Hefiod, or Heficd from 
Homer, is not evident. Tally in his. book de Sencd?ute is of opini- 
nion, that Hemer preceded Hefrod many ages, and confequendy in 
“his judgment the verfes are Homer's. I. queftion not byt he had 
this very paflage in view in his third: book of his Orator, Quens 
Siupefacts dicentem intuetur, quem Deum, ut ita dicam, inter homines 
putant; which is almoft a cranflation of Hemer. 

V. 201. Skill’ in heroic exercifes I claim 

AA poft of honour with the fons of Fame. } 

Ie may be thought that Uspffes, both here and in his fubfequene 
{peech, is too oftencatious, and that he.dwells more than modetty. 
allows upon his own accomplifhments: Bue; felf-praife is fame- 
times no fault, Piwtarch has wrote a differtation, how a man may, 

raife himfelf withouc envy: What Uiffes here {peaks is nor a. 

aft but a juftification. Perfons in diftrefs, fays Pluterch , may. 
{peak of. themfelves with dignity: Ic thews.a greatnefs of foul). 
and that they bear up againit the ftorms of fortune with bravery ; 

they 


a 
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Such was my boaft, while vigour crown’d my days, 

Now care furrounds me, and my force decays; 
20 Inur’d a melancholy part to bear, 

In f{cenes of death, by tempeft and by war. 

Yet thus by woes impair’d, no more I wave 

To prove the heroc.-memeSlander ftings the brave, 

Then ftriding forward with a furious bound, 

210 He wrench’d a rocky fragment fram the ground: 

By far more pond’sous and more huge by far, 

Than what Pheacia’s fons difcharg'd in. air. 

Fierce from his arm th’ enormous load he flingss 

Sonorous thro’ the fhaded air it fingss 
321 §° Ceuch'd to the earth, tempeftuous as it flies,. 
’ ‘The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the skies. 
have too much ceurege to fly to pity and commiferations 
which betray defpair and an hopelefs condition: Such a man 
ftraggling with ill fortune fhews himfelf a champion, and if by a 
bravery of fpeech he transforms himfelf from miferable and ab- 
je&, ineo bold and noble, he is not to be cenfur’d as vain or ob- 
Minare, but great ard invincible. 


This is a full juftification of Ulffes, he oppofes virtue to ea- 
lumny; and what Herace applies to himfelt we apply to this 


‘Heroe. ’ 
Quafitam meritis, fame fuperbiam. 


Belides, it was neceffary to fhew himfelf a perfon of figure and 

diftin&tion, to recommend his condition to the Phaacians: He was 

a ftranger to the whole nation, and he therefore takes a probable 

method to engage their affiftance by acquainting ‘them with his 

hehe he defcribes himfelf as unfortunate, but yet as a heroe in 
ty. 


i 
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Beyond all puke with many a giddy round 
Down rufhing, it up-turns a hill of ground. 
That inftant Pallas, burfting from a cloud, 
220 Fix'd a diftinguifh’d mark, and cry’d aloud. 
Ev'o he who fightlefs wants his vifual ray, 
May by his touch alone award the day: 
Thy fignal throw tranfcends the utmoft bound 
Of ev'ry champion, by a length of ground: 
223 Securely bid the ftrongeft of the train 
Arife to throw: the ftrongeft throws ia vain. 


Vv. 219. That inflant Pallas, barfiing from a cloud.] There is 
not 2 paflage in the whole Ody/fty, where a ease is incroduced 
with lefs apparent neceffity: The Goddefs of Wifdom is brought 
down from heaver to a&@ what might have been done as well by 
any of the fpeGators, namely to proclaim what was felf-evident, 
the victory of Ulyffes. When a sep | appears, our expectations 
are awaken’d for the introdu€tion of fomething importante, but 
what action of importance fucceeds? ’Tis true, her appearance en- 
courages Ulyffes, and immediately upon it he ehallenges the whole 
Pheacian aembly. But he was already vitor, and no further 
ation is perform’d. If indeed the had appear’d openly in favour 
of Uhffes, this would have been greatly advantageous to him, and 
the Pheaians muft have highly reverenc’d a perfon who was fo 
remarkably honour’d by a Goddefs: but it is not evident that the 
Phaacians, or even Ubffes knew the Deity, but took her for 2 

man as fhe appear’d to be; and Ulyffes himfelf immedietely re- 
joices that he had found a friend in the aflembly. If this be crue, 
the defcent of Pallas will prove very unnec 3 for if the was 
efteem’d to be meerly human, the acts nothing in the chara@er of. 
a Deity, and performs no more than might have been performed 
by a man, and confequently gave no greater courage to Ulyffes 
than a friend aétually gave, for fuch only he believ’d her to be. 
Exfiathins appears to be of the fame ope for he fays the place 
is ¢) be underftood allegorically, and what is thus fpoken by 2 
Pheacian with Wifdom, is by the Poet apply’d to the efs 


Of it, 
aa es oe She 


= 
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She fpoke: and momentary mounts the sky: 
The friendly voice Ulyfes hears with joy; 
| Then thus aloud, (elate with decent pride) 
230 Rife. ye Pheacians, try your force, he cry’d; 
If with this throw the ftrongeft Cafter vye, 
Still, further ftill, I bid the Difcus fly. 
Stand forth, ye. champions, who the gauntlet wield,. 
Or you, the fwifteft racers of the field! 
235 Stand forth, ye wreftlers, whe thefe paftimes grace! 
J wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. 
In fuch heroic games I yield to none, 
Or yield to brave Laodanms alone: 
Shall I with brave Laodamas contend? 
© 240 A friend is facted, and I ftile him friend. 
—— Ungen'rous 


v. 239. Shall I with brave Laodamas contend? 
AA friend is facred, and I ftile him friend. | 
Norhing can be more artful than this addrefs of Usyffess he finds 3 
way, in the middle of a bold challenge, to fecure himfelf of a 
powerful advocate, by paying an ingenious and laudable deference 
to his friend. But it may be ask’d if decency be obferv’d, and 
ought Ubffes to challenge the father Akinows, (tor he {peaks unie 
verfally) and yet except his fon Laodamas, efpecially when Aki- 
mons was more properly his friend than Lavdamas? and why 
fhould he be excepted rather than the ‘orher brothers? Spondanus. 
an{werss that the two brothers are included in the perfon of Lao- 
damas, they all have the fame relation to. Uiy/fes,, as being equally 
a fuppliant to them all, and confequently claim the fame exeinpti- 
on trom this challenge as Laodamas ; and Alcinous is not concern’d: 
in it; he is the judge and arbitrator of the games, not a candidate, 
like Achilles in the Iiad. But why is Laodamas nam’d in parti- 
cular? He was the elder brother, and Uly/fes might therefore be 
H 4% confign’d 


a 
a 
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Ungen‘sous were the man, and bafe of heart, 
Who takes the kind, and pays th’ ungrateful part ; 
Chiefly the man, jin foreign realms confin’d, 
Bafe to his friend, to his own intereft blind: 
245 All, all your hepoes I this day defy, 
Give me a man.that -we eur might may try! 
Expert an ev’ry art I boaft the skill .. . 
To give the feather’d arrow wings to kill; 
Should a whole hoft at once difeharge the bow, 
25° My well-aim’d thaft with death prevents the foe: 
Alone fuperior in the field of Trey, — 
Great Philoctetes taught the thaft to fly. 


confign’d to his care in particular, by the right due to his. fenio- 
rity; befides, he might be the nobleft perfonage, having conquer’d 
kis antagonift at the gauntlet, which was the moft dangerous, and 
confequently the moft honourable exercife, and therefore Ulyf[es 
might pay him peculiar honours. Spondanuns. 

Vv. 249. Should a whole hoft at once difcharge the bow, 

My well-aim’d fhafe with death prevents the foe.] 

Where is an ambiguity in the original, and ic may imply erthers 
that if U/yffes and his friends were at the fame time to aim their 
arrows againft an enemy, his arrow would fly with more certainty 
and expeditron than that of his companions: Or that if his ene- 
mies had bent all their bows at once againft him, yet his thafe 
would.reach his adverfary before they ‘could difcharge their ar- 
tows. Exjffathins follows the former, Dacier the latter tncerpre- 
tation. And certainly the latter argues the greater intrepidity and 
prefence of mind: It thews U/yffes in the extremity of danger ca- 
pable of a&ting with calmnefs and ferenity, and fhooting with the 
fame certainty and fteddinefs, tho’ multitudes of enemies endan- 

er his life. I have follow’d this explication, ag itis nobler, and 

ews Uly/fes to be a confummate Heroe, 


~ From 
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From all the fons of earth unrivald praife | 
I juftly claim; but yield to better days, 

255 To thofe fam’d days when great sdlcides rofe, - 
And Exrytus, who bade the Gods be foes : 
(Vain Exrytus, whofe art became his crime, 
Swept from the earth he perifh’d in his primez 
Sudden th’ irremeable way he trod, | 

2,60 Who boldly durft defy the Bowyer God.) 
In fighting fields as far the {pear I throw, 
As flies an arrow from the well-drawa bow. 
Sole in the race the coateft I decline, — 
Stiff are my weary joints; and I reiga 
| , By 


v. 257. Wain Eurytus. ] This Enrytas was King of 
OEchalia, famous for his skill in Archery; be propos’d his daugh- 
ter Jo/e in marriage to any perfon that could conquer him at the 
exercife of the bow. Later writers differ from Homer, as Exfta- 
thins obferves, concérning Exrytas. They write thac Hercules over- 
came him, and he denying his daughter, was flain, and his daughe. 
ter made captive by Hercu/es: Whereas Homer writes that he was 
kill’d by Apollo, that is, died a fudden death, according to the im- 
port of that expreflion. The Ancients differ much about OEcha- 
lia; fome place it in Exbea, and fome in Meffenia, of which opi- 
mion is Paxfanias. But Homer in the Iliad places it in Theffaly: 
For he mentions with it Trica and Itheme, which as Dacier no 
ferves were Cities of Theffaly. 

Vv. 263. Sele in the race the conte? I decline.] This is dire&ly- 
contrary to his challenge in the beginning of the fpeech, where he 
mentions the race amongft the other games. How then is this 
difference to be reconcil’d? Very naturally. Upffes {peaks with 2 
generous warmth, and is tranfported with anger in the beginning 
of his oration: Here the heat of it is cool’d, and confequently rea- 
fon takes place, and he has time to refle&t, that a man fo difabled 
by calamities is not an equal match for a younger and lefs fatigued 

| Hs antago- 
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265 By ftorms and hunger worn: Age well may fail, 
When ftorms and hunger both at once affail. 
Abafh’d, the numbers hear the god-like man, 
*Till great sdlcinows mildly thus began. 


antagonift. This is an exa& reprefentation of human nature; 
when our paffions remit, the vehemenee of our fpeech remits; at 
Grft he fj like a man in anger, here like the wife Ubffes. 

It is obfervable that Uffes all along maintains a decency and re- 
verence towards the Gods, even while his anger feems to be ma- 
fter over his reafon; he gives Esrytus as an example of the juf 
vengeance of Heaven, thews himfelf in a very oppofite light: 
He is fo far from contending with the Gods, thar he allows him- 
felf to be inferior to fome other Heroes: an inftaace of modefty. 

Ve 26§. Age well may fails 

When ftorms and banger 
This paflage appears to me vo refer to the lare ftorms and thi 
wreck, ae the leng abftinence Usffes fuffer’d in failing from Ca- 
typfo to the Phaacian Mand ; for when Nasjicaa found him, he was 
almoft dead with hunger, as appears from the fixth of the Odyffcy. 
Dascier is of a different opinion, and thinks it relates co his abfti- 
nence and fhipwreck upon his leaving Circe, before he came to 
Calypfo. This feems very improbable; for U/yffes had liv’d feven 
years with thac Goddefs in great affluence, and confequently muft be 
fuppos’d to have recruited his lofs of flrength in fo long a time, 
and with the particular care of .a Goddefs: Befides, Alkinons was 
acquainted with his lace thipwreck, and bis daughter Nauficaa was 
in fome degree witnefs to it: Is it not therefore more probable 
that he fhould refer to this latter incident, than fpeak of a cala- 
ay that happened feven years paft, to which they were entirely 

ers? 

Dasier likewife afferts that Eujfathins is guilty of a miftake, in 
making xopsds oF provifien, to fignify the fhip ic felf; bur in 
reality he makes an evident diftin@ion: Ov yap da 73 eh xopesrd ry 
ty Prapracsy ixtsy tha prcioin cSuccivs Toit Pie arr’ ors WOpavobe 
xupeaosy 4 xopudiy Exuca vars; * Ulyffes fuffer’d nor in the ftorm 
es becaife he had no proviftons to eat, but becaufe the fhip thac. 
‘* bore the provifion was broken by the ftorm;”’ which thews a 
wide difference between the veffel and the provifions: So that the 
expreffion really implies that the veffel was broken, but Enffashixs 
is far from affirming that xoxud's and reve ( except in fuch an im- 
proper fenfe) have the fame Ggnifcation. . 

Well 
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Well haft thou {poke, and well thy gen'rous tongue 
27° With decent pride refutes a public wrong :. 
Warm are thy words, but warm without offence ;. 
Fear only fools,. fecure in men of fenife: 
Thy worth. is known. Then hear our country’s: claims 
. And bear to. heroes our heroic fame;. 

275 In diftant realms. our glorious deeds difplay, 
Repeat them frequent in the genial day ; 
When bleft with eafe thy woes and wand’rings end, 

Teach them.thy confort, bid thy fons attend; 
How lov’d of Fove he crown'd our fires with praif, 


~~ 


280 How we their offspring dignify our race. 
Let other realms the deathful gauntlet: wield, 
Or boaft: the glories of th’ athletic field ; 


v.275. In diftant realms our glorions deeds difplay.| From this 
extravagant preface, it might be imagin’d that Akinens was King of 
a nation of Heroes: Whereas when he comes to explain the ex- 
cellence of his fubje&ts, he has fcarce any thing to boaft of that is 
manly; they fpend an idle life in finging, dancing, and feafting. 
Thus the Poet all along writes confiftently: We may know the © 
Phaacians by their character, which is always to be voluptuous, oF 
as Horace exprefles it. 


mmm Ainvigne 
In cute cnranda plus equo operate juventus. 


And Esffathins rightly obferves that the Poet does not teach that 
we ought to live fuch lives, but only relates biftoricaily what lives 
were led by the Phaacians; he defcribes them as a contemptible 
people, and confequently propofes them. as. objects of our fcorn: 
yOt imufation.. : 


H6 We 
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We in the courfe uorival’d {peed difplay, 
Or thro’ czrulean billows plow the ‘way, 

285 To drefs, to dance, to fing our fole delight, - 

The feaft or bath by day, and love by night: © 
Rife then ye skill'd in meafures: let him bear 
Your fame to men Yhat breathe a diftant air: 
And faithful fay, to you the pow'rs belong 

290 To race, to fail, to dance, to chaunt the fong. — 
But, herald, to the palace fwift repair, | 
And the foft Lyre te grace our paftimes bear. | 

“Swift at the word, obedient to the King — 
The herald flies the tuneful lyre to bring. 

295 Up rofe nine Seniors, chofen to furvey < * 

The future games, the judges of the day:. 
With inftant care they mark a {pacious round, 
And level for the dance th’ allotted ground ; 
The herald bears the Lyre: Intent to play, 

300 The Bard. advancing meditates the lay, ta! 
SkilPd in the dance, tall youths, ‘a blooming band, | 
Graceful before the heav’nly minftrel ftand; 

Light 
w. 901. Skilld in the dance] I beg leave to trariflate De- 
dier’s Annotation upon this paflage, and to offera remark upon it. 

Thig defcription, fays that lady, is remarkable, not becaufe the 

dancers-mov’d to the found of the harp and the fong; ferin this 


there is no<hing extraordipary: but in that they danc’d, if I ma 
. A 
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Light-bousding from the earth, at once they rife, |! 
Their feet half-viewlefs quiver in the skies: 3: °°.) 
3°F Ulyffes gax'd, aftonith’d to fervey a | 
| ‘The glancing fplendors as their {endals play. .. 
? Meantime the Bard alternate to the ftrings 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea fings ; 


fo exprefs it, an Hiftory; that is by their geftures and movements 
they exprefs’d what the mufic of the harp and veice defcrib’d, 
and the dance was a seprefentation of what was the fubjeét of rhe 
Poet’s fong. Homer only fays they danc’d divinely, according to 
the obvious meaning of the words. Ifancy Madam Dacier would 
Have forborn her obfervation, if fhe had reflected upon the nature 
of the fong to which the Pheaciaws danc’d: It was an intrigue be~ 
tween Murs and Venus ; and they being taken in fome very odd po- 
ftures, fhe muft allow that thefe dancers reprefented fome very odd 
geftures, (or movements as fhe expreffes it) if they were now dan- 
cing an Hiftory, that is a€ting in their motions what was the fub- 
jet ot the fong. Butd fubmittothe judgment of Ladies, and thall 
only add, that this is an inflance how a critical eye can fee fome 


_ things in an authar, that were never intended by him; tho’ to do | 


her juftice, fhe borrowed the general remark from Exffathias, 

The woids Mapuspuyas Orro wod'av are vety expreffive, they 
Teprefent the quick glancings of their feet in the dance, Adotus pe 
dum cornfcans; OF. — A a 


The glancing fplendors as their fandals play. 
V. 307. The Bard alternate to the firings 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea fings.] 

The Reader may bepleas’d to look back to the beginning of the 
book for a general vindication of this ftory. Scaliger in his Pow 
etics prefers the fong of Jopas in Virgil, to this of Demodocus in 
Homer, Demedocus Deorum canit feditates, nofler Topas res rege digs 
nas. Monfieur Dacier in his Annorations upon Ariffotle’s Poetics 
tefutes the objeGtion. The fong of Demodocns, fays he, is as well 
adapted to the inclinations and relith of the Pheacians, as the fong 
of Topas is to Queen Dido. It may indeed be queftion’d whether 
the fubjeét of Virgil’s fong be well chofen, and whether the deepeft 

points 


~. 


~ 


{ 


‘ 
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How the ftern God enamour’d with her charms 


310 Clafp’d the gay panting Goddefs in his arms, 


By bribes feduc’d: and how the Sun, whofe eye 
Views the bsoad heav’ns difclos’d the lawlefs joy. 
. Stung 


ints of Philofophy were entirely proper to be fung to a Queen 
Lae her female attendants. lise . 


The vaviens labours of the wandving Moen, 

And whence proceed th’ eclipfes of the Sun, 

7% original of men and beafis, and whence 

The rains avife, and fires their warmth difpence, 8c. 


Dryden. 


Nor is Virgil more referv’d than Heemer: In the fourth Geergic he 
introduces 2 Nymph, who in the Court of the Goddefs Cyrené 
with her Nymphs about her, fings this very fong. of Demodocus, 


" Zo thefe. Clymene the fweet theft declares 
Of Mars; and Vulcan’s auavailing caves;. ~ 
And all the rapes of Godt, and every love 
From antient Chaos down to youthful Jove. 


> 


So that if ecicher of the Poets areto be blamed; ’tis certainly Virgil's 
_ but neither of them, adds that Critic, are culpable: Virgs/ under- 


ftood what a chafte Queen ought to hear before ftrangers, and what 
women might fay when alone amongft themfelves; thus to the 
Queen he fings a philofophical fong, the intrigues of Mars and 
Venus amongit nymphs when they were alone. 

Plutarch vindicates this ftory of Himer: There is away of teach 
ing by mute ations, and thofe very fables that have given moft 
offence, furnifh us with ufeful contemplations: ‘Thus in the. ftory 
of Mars and Venus, fome have by an unneceffary violence endea- 
vour’d to reduce itintoallegory: When Venes is.in conjunction with 
the Star call’d A¢ars, they have an adultrous influence, but. time, 
or the fun, reveals it. Bue the Poet himfelf far better explains 
the meaning of his fable, for he teaches that lightsoufick and wan- 

. 3 ton 


Drydene- 


a7 
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Stung to the foul, indignant thro’ the skies 
To his black forge vindiCtive Vulcan flies : 
Arriv’d, his finewy arms inceffant place 

Th’ eternal anvil on.the mafly bafe. 

A wond’rous Net he labours, to betray 

The wanten lovers, as entwin’d they lay, 
Indiffolubly Rrong! then inftant bears 

To his immortal dome the finifh’d foares, 
Above, below, around, with art difpread, 

The fure enclofure folds the genial bed; 

Whofe texture ew’n the fearch of Gods deceives, 
Thin, as the filmy threads the fpider weaves. - 
Then as withdrawing from the ftarry bow’rs, 
He feigns a journey to the Lemnian fhores: 

H's fav’rite fle! Obfervant Mars defcries 

His wifh’d recefs, and to- the Goddefs flies; 

ton fongs debauch the nyanners, and incline men to an.unmanly way 
of living in luxury and wantonnefs. 

In thort, Virgil mentions this ftory, Ovid cranflates it, Plstarch 
commends it, and Scaliger cenfuresit. I will add the judgment of 
alate Writer, Monfieur Borleax, concerning Scaliger, in his Notes 
upon Longines. « That proud fcholar, fays he, intending to erect 
‘© altars to Virgil, as he exprefles it, {peaks of Homer too pro- 
“« phanely; bucit is a book which heels in pare Aypercritical, to 
« fhew chae he cranfgrefled the bounds of true Criticifm: That 


« piece was a difhonour to Scaliger, and he fell into fich grofs 
‘© errors, that hedrew ie him the ridicule of all men of letters, 
On, : 


“6 andeven of his own 


‘He 
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He glows,.he ‘burns: ‘The fair-hair'd Queen of love 

330 Defcends {mooth-giidiag from the Courts of Jove, 
Gay blooming in full charms: ber band he pref 
With eager joy, and with a figh addreft. 

Come, my belov’d! and tafte the foft delights: 

Come, to repose the genial bed invites : 
335 Thy abfent {poufe neglectful of thy charms 

y pe y 
Prefers his barb’rdus Sitians to thy arms! 
_ Then, nothing loth, th’ enamour'd fair he led, 

And funk tranfported on the confcious bed. 

Down ruth’d the toils, enwrapping as they lay 
340 The carelefs lovers in their wanton play : 

In vain they ftrive, th’ entangling faares deny 

 (Inextricably firm) the pow’r to fly: 

Warn’d by the God who fheds the golden day, 
Stern Vulcau homeward treads the flarry way: 
345 Arriv’d, he fees, he grieves, with rage he burns; 

Full horribly he roars, his voice all heav’n retarns. 

Vv. 336. Prefers bis barb’rons Sintians to thy arms, ] The Sin- 
tians were the inhabitants of Lemnos, by origin Thracians: Homer 
calls them barbarous of fpeech, becaufe their language wasa cor- 
ruption of the Greek, Afratic, and Thracian. But there is a con- 
cealed raillery in the expreflion, and Mars ridicules the ill tafte of 
Valcan for leaving fo beautiful a Goddefs to vifit his rude and bar- 
barous Sintians, The Poet calls Lemnos the favourite Ie of Val- 
can; this alludes to the fubterraneous fires frequent in that Ifland, 
and heis feigned to havehis forge there, as the Godof fire., This 


is likewife the reafon why he is faidto fall into the Mand Lemnos 
when fupiter threw himfrom Heaven, Dacier. 


I O Hove, 


~ 
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O Fove, be ery'd, oh all ye pow’rs above, 
See the lewd dalliance of the Queen of Love! - 
Me, aukward me fhe fcorns, and yields her charms 
350 To that fair Lecher, the‘ftrong God of arms, 
If I am dame, that Rain my natal hour 
By fate impos'd; fuch me my parent bore: 
Why was I born? fee bow’ the wanton lies © 
O fight tornienting te an husband's eyes! °° - 
355 But yet I truft, this once ev’n Mars would fly 
‘His fair ones arms emsmew he thinks her, once, too 
nigh. : 
But there remain, ye guilty, in my pow’r, 
Till Fove refunds his thamelefs daughter’s dow’r. 

v. 348. Sae whe lewd dalliance of the Queen of Love.] Theorie 
ginal feems to be corrupted; were it to be cranflated according to 
the prefene editions, it muft be, See the ridiculoss deeds of Venus. 
Iconceive, that few husbands who fhould take their fpoufes in fuch 
circumftances would have any great apperite ¢o laugh; neither is 
fuch an interpretation confonant to the words immediately follow - 
ing, sx erumla. Ic is therefore very probable that the verfe was 
oyiginally . i 4 a: nae ’ 

Aci ine tpy’ dyeruorsd nail de ermalle iDwoSs, 
Come ye Gods, behold the fad and unfufferable deeds-of Venus ; and 


this agrees with the tenor of Vulcan’s behaviour in this comedy, 
who has not the leaft difpoftion-to-be megry with his brother 


ili a a a Ee! 
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Too dear I priz’d-a fair enchanting face: 
3° Beauty unchafte is beaaty in difgrace. . ‘ 
-Mean-while the Gods the dame of Vulcan throng, 
- Apollo comes, and Neptune comes along, 
With thefe gay Hermses trod the fiarry plain} 
But modefty with-held the Goddefs-train. 
365 All heav’a bebolds, imprifon’d as they lye, 
And unextinguifh'd laughter fhakes the shy. 


which were call’d te; and if thy. was afrerwards falfe to his 
bed, thisdower was reftor’d by che father to the husband. Befides 
this refticution, there feemsa pecuniary mul& to have been paids 
as appears evident from what follows. 


| The God of arms, 
Muft pay the penalty for lawle{s charms. 


Himer in this as in many other places feems to ‘filude to che laws 
of Athens, where death was the punifhment of adultery, Panfa~ 
was relates that Drace the Athenian lawgiver granted impunity co 
any perfon that eaok revenge upon an adulterer. Sth ao was 
the infticution of Solon; « If any one feize an adulterer, let him 
ufe him as he pleafes, sav.rie prorydy Adem ors cy Bérwras pho Das. 
And thus Eratoffhenes anfwer'd a perfon who begg’d his life af- 
ter he had injur’d his bed, ux tc ot azoxhya, arr 6 Tie wirswe 
woos, “ It is not I who flay thee, but the law of thy country.” 
But ftill it was in the fstab of the injur’d perfon to take a pe- 
cuniary mul& by wayof atonement; for thus the fame Eratofthe~ 
mes {peak in Lyfiasy nvisCirnes nes initeve en auriy xisivet, arr’ a'p- 
yupiov wpatacbes, < he entreated me nottotake-his life, but exa@ 
<a fum of money.” Nay, fuch penalties were-allow’d byway of 
. commutation for greater crimes than adultery, as in the cafe af 
murdes : Iiad 9. @ 
=m If « brother bleed» 

On juff atonement, we remit the deed: 

A fire the flanghter of his fom forgives; 

The price of blood difcharg’d, the murd’rey Fives. 


Then 
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Then mutual, thus they fpoke: Behold on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits: and Art fubdues the ftrong! | 
Dwells there a God on all th’ Olympian brow 
370 More {wift than Mars, and more than Vusdean- flow ? - 

Yet Vulcan conquers, and the God of arms 
Muft pay the penalty for lawlefs charms. 
Thus ferious they: but he who gilds the skies, 
The gay pelle thus to Hermes cries. 
37 f Wou'dft thou enchain’d like Mars, oh Hermes, lye 
And bear the fhame like Mars, to fhare the joy? 
O envy’d fhame! (the fmiling Youth rejoin’d,) 
Add thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly bind ; 
Gaze all ye Gods, and ev’ry Goddefs gaze, 
380 Yet eager would I blefs the fweet difgrace. 
Loud laugh the reft, ev'n Neptune laughs aloud, 
Yet {ues importunate to loofe the God: 


~~ 


Vv. 367.~— 
Swift vengeance waits ——) an 

Platarch in his differcation upon reading the Poets, quotes this as 
an inftance of Homer's judgmenc, in clofing a ludicrous fcene with 
decency and inftru&ion. He arcfully inferts a fentence by which 
he difcovershis own judgmene, and lets the reader into the moral 
of his fables; by this condu@ he makes even the reprefenration of 
evil actions ufeful, by fhewing the fhame and detriment they 
draw upon thofe whoare guilty of them. 

v- 382. Neptune /xes to losfe the God.] It may be ask’d why 
Neptune in particular interefts himfelf in the deliverance of Afarss 
rather than the other Gods? Dacier confefles fhe can find no rea- 
fon for it; but Esffathias is of opinion, that Homer afcribes gts 


Behold on wrong 
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And free, he cries, oh Vulcan?! froe from thame 
Thy vcaptives; I enfure the ponal claim. 
38y Will Neptune (Videen then) the faithleds trait? 
’ He fuffers whe gives ferety for th’ unjult: 
Buc fay, if that lewd {candal of the sky 
To liberty refior’d, perfidious fy, * 


that God out of decency, and deference to his fuperior Majefty 
and Eminence amongi the other Deities: Ic is fuitable vo the 
character of that moft ancient, and confequently honourable God, 
to interrppe {ech anandeoenr fcene of mirth, which is not fo be- 
coming his perfonage, as thofe more youthful Deities polls and 
Mercury. ‘elxies, it agrees well-with Nepteme’s gravity to be the 
frft who is mindful of friendfhip; fo that what is here faid of 
Neptane is not accidental, but fpoken judicioufly by the Poet in 
phe a be ft] This verk 
“v. 386. He fuffers who gives fisrety for th’ anjuff.] This e 
is very obdfcuye, and made fill phe obfcure by the explanatioas 
of Criticks. Some think it implies, that ke is wicked tobe fure- 
ty for a wicked. perfon ; and thesefore Neptune fhould aoc give tis 
romife for Mars‘thus takenin adultery. Some take it generally ; 
uretyfhip ‘gs detrimental, and it is the lot of unisppy men wt 
fureties: the words then dre to be conftru’d in the following or- 
der, dusras rot tfyvas, xet dikes ard pwr yvdcabas, Sponfiones fant 
. infelices, O beminum eff infeliiinm fponfiores dave, Others under- 
and it very differently, wiz. to imply that the fureties of men 
of inferior condition, fhould be to men of inferior condition; then 
the fentence will bear this import: If Adars, fays Vaican, refufes 
to difcharge the penalty, how fhall I compel Neptene co pay it, 
who is {0 greatly ay duperior? And therefore adds by way of 
fentence, that the fponfor ought to be of the fame ftation with 
the perfon to whom he becomes {urety; or in Latin fimpliciam 
Sominum, fimplices effe debent fponfores. I have followed Plutarch, 
« who in his banquer of the feven wife men, explains it to fignify 
that it is dangerous to be furety for a wicked perfon, according 
to the ancient fentence, thyva mapa ara. Lofs sone: furety- 
dhip. - Agreeably tothe opinion of amuch wifer perfon, He that is 
urety for a firanger {hall {mart for it; and he that hateth feretyfhip 
35 [ures Proy. Xi. Ise ; 


Say 
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Say wilt thou beanthe Mul@? He inflant-cries, - 
390 The mulé&t I bear, if Mars perfidious flies... © = | 
To whom appeasd,. No. more I urge-delays,. - 
When Neptuxe fues, my part is to, obey. 
Then to the {nares his tonce the God. appliesg.: .. ; - 
They burft ; and, Mars to Thrace indignant flies; 
395 To the foft Cyprian fhores the Goddefs moves, 
To vifit Paphos. and her blooming groves, 
: : a | 
Where to the pow’r: an: hundred altars rife, 
And breathing. odours, {cent tha balmy, skies, 
Conceal'd. the bathes in, confecrated, bow’rs,, 
400 The Graces, unguents thed, ambrofial: fhow'rs, 
Unguents that .charm the Gods! the laft affumes 
Her wond’rous robes ; andi full the Goddefs blooms. ~ 
Thus fung the Bard: Uly/es hears with joy, 
And loud applaufes rend the vaulted sky. 
40s . Then ta the {parts his fans the King. commands, - 
Each blooming youth before the monarch ftands:; . 
Vi 394. ene Mars to Thrace indignant flies: 
Te the {oft Cyprian fhores the Godde{s moves.) _ 
There is areafon for this particularity: The Thracians were @ 
warlike people: the Poet therefore fends the Godof War thither: 
and the people of Cyprus being effeminate, and addi&ed to love and 
pleafures, he feigns the recefs of the Goddefs of Leve to have been 
in that Ifland. It is further obfervable, that he barely mentions 
the retreat of Mars, but dwells more largely upon the ftory of 


Venus, The reafon is, the Pheacians had no delight in the God 


of War, but the foft cefcription of Venss beseer fuited with their 
inclinations. Eaffathins, . e é 
n 
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In dance unmatch’d! a wond’rous ball is brought, 
(The work of Polyéu:, divinely wrought) 
This youth with ftrength enormous bids it fly, 
410 And bending backward whirls it to the sky; 
His brother {pringing with an active bound 
At diftance intercepts it from the ground: 
The ball difmife’d, in dance they skim the ftrand, 
Turn and return, and {carce imprint the fand. 
41 Th’ aflembly gazes with aftonifh’d eyes, 
And fends in fhouts applaufes to the skies. 
Then thus Uses; Happy King, whofe name 
The brighteft fhines in all the rolls of fame: 
In fubjets happy! with furprize I gaze: 
420 Thy praife was juft; their skill tranfcends thy praife. 
. Pleas’d 


v. 410. And bending backward whirls it. to the sky.] This isa 
literal tranflation of id vwOtis ovriew ; and it gives us a lively image 
of a perfon in the a& of throwing cowards the skies. Esffathi- 
#s is moft learnedly trifling about this exercife of the ball, which 
was called ovpavie, or acreal ; it was 2 kind of a dance, and while 
they {prung from the ground to catch the ball, they play’d with 
their feet in che air after the manner of dancers. He reckons up 
feveral other exercifes at the ball, amcppaksc, gesyivdx, tsricxupos, 
and Ospuaiorpic; and explains them all largely. Homer feems to 
oppofe this aereal dance to the common one, 7rori x8ovi, or om the 

ronnd, which appears to be added to make an evident diftin@ion 
tween the fports; otherwife it is unneceflary ; and to danceu 
on the groundis imply’d in apyticOm, for how fhould a dance be 
perform’d but upon the Ground? 
v. 420. Thy praife was jufi——] The original fays, You pro- 
mis’d that your fubjeé&ts were excellent dancers axsianras; that is, 
_s shreaten’d : 
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Pleas'd with his people's fame the Monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accofts the Peers. 
Since Wifdom’s facred guidance he purfues, 
Give to the ftranger-gueft a Gtranger’s dues: 

425 Twelve Princes in our realm dominion fhare, 
O’er whom fupreme, imperial pow’r I bear: 
Bring gold, a pledge of love, a talent bring, 

A veit, a robe, and imitate your King: 

Be {wift to give; that he this night may thare 
30 The focial feaft of joy, with joy fincere. 

And thou, Enryalus, redeem thy: wrong: | 

A gen’rous heart repairs a fland’rous tongue. 

Th’ affenting Peers, obedient to the King, 

In hafte their heralds fend the gifts to bring. 
3$ Then thus Ewryalus: O Prince, whofe {way 

Rules this bleft realm, repentant I obey 

Be his this {word, whofe blade of brafs difplays 

A ruddy gleam ; whofe hilt, a filver blazes; ~ 


threaten’d: Minans is ufed in the fame fenfe by the Latins, as 
Dacier obferves; thus Horace, 


Multa & preclara minantem. ; 


Enftathins remarks, that the addrefs of U/jffesis very artful, he calls 
ita feafonable flattery: In reality to excel in dancing, is but to 
excel in trifles, but in the opinion of Alcinoxs it wasa moft noble 
qualification: Utffes therefore pleafes his vanity by adapting his 
praife to his notions; and that which would have been anaf- 
front in fome nations, is efteem’d as the higheft compliment by 


Alinens. 
Whofe 
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Whofe -ivory fheath inwronght with curiqus.pride, 
449 Adds graceful terror to'the wearer's fide: = 
He faid, and. to his hagd-the {werd canfign’d ; 

And if, he cry’d,. my words-.affect thy mind, - 


Far from thy mind thefe words, -ye whirlwvirids beay,- 


And {catter them, : ye. orms,, ia empty: air 
445 Crown, oh ye heay’ns, with joy his peaceful. hours, 
And grant him to his: fpoufe and native theres! 
And bleft be.thou, my friend, Wifes cries, 
Crown him with. ev'ry. joy): ye fav’ring skies; 
To thy calm hours. cantiay’d: peace afford, 
450 And never, never may’ thou want: this {word ! 
He faid, and @’er his fhoulder. flung the: blade. 
Now o’er the earth afcends the evening fhade: 
The precious gifts: th’ illuftrious: heralds: bear, 
And to the court th’embody’d Peers-repair. 


can fcarce be imagin’d how greatly this beautiful age is mif+ 


v. 450, - And never, never may f? thon want this fword.] It 
reprefented by Enjfathins. He would have ittoimply, AfayI never 


want this foord, taking vot adverbially: The prefents of enemies. 


were reckon’d fatal, U/yffes therefore to avert the omen, prays 
that he may never have occafion to have recourfe to this {word 
of Exryalus, but keep it amongft his treafures as a teftimony of 
this reconciliation. This appears to be,a very forc’d interpreta- 
tion, and difagreeable to the general import of the reft of the 
fentence; he addreffes to Euryalus, to whom then can this com- 


pliment be naturally paid but to Exryalus? Thos haft given me a. 


frord, fays he, may thy days be fo peaceable as never to want it! 
This is an inftance of the polite addrefs, and the forgiving tem~ 
pers of Ubffes. 


Before 


r 


a 
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455 Before the Queen <dicinens’ fons unfold 
‘The vefts, the robes, and heaps of thining golds 
Then to the radiant thrones they move in ftate: 
Aloft, the King in pomp Imperial fate. 
Thence to the Queen. O partner of our reign, 
460 O {ole belov’d! command thy menial train 
A polith’d cheft and ftately robes to bear, 
And healing waters for the bath prepare: 
That bath’d, our gueft may bid his forrows ceafe, 
Hear the {weet fong, and tafte the feaft in peace. 
_ 465 A bowl that flames with gold, of wond’rous frame, - 
Our felf we give, memorial of our name: 
| To raife in offrings to almighty Hove, 
And every God that treads the courts above. 
Inftant the Queen, obfervant of the King, 
470 Commands her train a {pacious vafe to bring, 
_ The fpacious vafe with ample ftreams fuffice, 
| Heap high the wood, and bid the flames arife. 
The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 
The fuming waters bubble o’er the blaze. 
475 Her {elf the cheft prepares: in order roll’d 
The robes, the vefts are rang’d, and heaps of gold: 
And adding a rich drefs inwrought with art, 
A gift expreflive ef her bounteous heart, 


‘ Vou. Il. | a Thu 
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Thus fpoke to Ishacus: To guard with bands 
480 Infolvable thefe gifts, thy care demands: — 
Left, in thy flumbers on the watry main, 


The hand of Rapine make our bounty vain. 
Then bending with full ferce, around he roll’d 
A labyrinth of bande in fold on fold, 
485 Clos'd with Cécean art. A train attends 
Around the bath: the bath the King afcends: 
(Untafted joy, fince that difaftrous hour, 
He fail'd ill-fated from Calypfo’s bow’r) 
Where, happy as the Gods that range the sky, 
45° He feafted ev'ry fenfe, with ev’ry joy. ; 


v.485. Clos’d withCircean arte=eme—] Such paflages as thefe 
have more of nature than art, and are too narrative, and different 
from modern ways of fpeaking, to be capable of much orna- 
ment in Poetry. Exfathixs obferves that keys were not in ufe 
in thefe ages, but were afterwards invented by the Lacedemoni- 
ans; but they ufed to bind their carriages with intricate knots: 
Thus the Gordian knot was famous in antiquiry. And this knot 
of Ulyffes became a provirb, to exprefs any infolvable difficulty, 
6 +8 cducotas deopcs : This is the reafon why he is faid to have 
learned it from Circe’; it was of great efteem amongft the Anci- 
ents, and not being capable to be unty’d by human art, the invens 
tion of it is afcrib’d, nor to a man, but to a Goddefs, 

A Poet would now appear ridiculous if he fhould introduce a 
Goddefs only to teach his Heroe fuch an art, as to tye aknot with 
intricacy: buc we muft not judge of what has been, from what 
now is; cuftoms and arts are never at a ftay, and confequently the 
ideas of cuftoms and arts are as changeable as thofe arts and cu- 
ftoms: This knot in all probability was in as high eftimation for- 
merly, as the fineft water-work or machines are at this day; and — 
were a perfon fam’d for an uncommon skill in fuch works, it 
‘would be no abfurdity in the language of poetry, to afcribe | bis 
knowledge in them to the ailiftance of a Deity. . a 
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He bathes: the damfels with officions toil, 
Shed {weets, thed unguents, in a fhow’r of oil: 
Then o’er his limbs a gorgeous robe he fpreads, 
And to the feaft magnificently treads. 
495 Full where the dome its thining valves expands, 
Nanficaa blooming as a Goddefs ftands, ‘ 
With wond’ring eyes the heroe fhe furvey’d, 
And graceful thus began the royal maid, 
. Hail god-like ftranger! and when heav’n reftores 
$00 To thy fond with thy long-expected fhores, 
_ This ever grateful in remembrance bem, 
To me thou ow’ft, to me, the vital air. 
O royal maid, Udfes ftrait returns, 
Whofe worth the fplendors of thy race adorns, 
$OF-So may dréad Fove (whole arm in vengeance forms | 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav’n with ftorms,) 
Reftore me fafe, thro’ weary wand’rings toft, 
To my dear country’s ever-pleafing coaft, 
As while the fpirit in this bofom glows, 
. st 10 To thee, my Goddefs, I addrefs my vows ; 


a 


v. $10. To thee, my Geddefs, I addrefs my vows.] This may 
feem an extravagant compliment, efpecially in the mouth of the 
wife Ulyffes, and rather prophane than polite, Dacier commends 
at as che higheft piece of addrefs and Seer. > but perhaps it may 


want explication to reconcile it : aeesney: Uhffes only {peaks 


COM: 


«+ 
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My life, thy gift I boaft! He faid, and fate 

Faft by -dicineus on a throne of ftate. 

Now each partakes the feaft, the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and cach his portion fhares. 


gis The Bard an herald guides: the gazing throng 


Pay low obeyfance as he moves along: 
Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits enthron’d, 
The Peers encircling from an awful round. 
Then from the chine, Ulyfes carves with art 


$20 Delicious food, an honorary part 3 


This, let the Mafter of the Lyre receive, 
A pledge of love! ’tis all a wretch can give. 


compatatively, and with relation to that éne action of her faving 
his life: «« As therefore, fays he, lowe my thanks tothe Heavens 
* for giving me life originally, fo I ought to pay my thanks to 
‘¢ thee tor preferving it; thou haft been to me asa Deity. To 
¢ preferve a life, is in one fenfe to give it.” If this appears noc 
pichen the expreffion fufficiently, it may be afcrib’d tu an over- 
flow of praritide in the generous difpofition of U/y/fes;, he is fo 
touch’d with the memory of her benevolence and protection, 
that his foul labours for an exprefflion great enough to reprefent 
it, and no wonder if in this ftruggle of thought, his words fly out 
gnto an exceflive but laudable boldnefs. | 

Vv. 519. From thechine Ulyfles carves with art.] Were 
this licerally to be tranflated, it would be, that Uspffes cut a piece 
from the chine of the white-tooth’d boar, round which there was 
much fat. ‘Fhis looks like Burlefque to a‘perfon unacquainted 
“with the ufages of Antiquity: Bat it was the higheft honour that 
could be paid to Demedocus. The greateft Heroes in the Ziad are 
__.bhus rewarded after victory, and it was efteem’d an equivalenc for 

all dangers. Socthat.what Ubffes here offers to the Poet, is offer’d 
out of a particular regard and honour to bis Poetry. 


I - ' Lives 


s. 
2 ae 
e- 


\ 
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Lives there a man beneath the fpacious skies, 
» Who facred honours to the Bard denies ? 
523 The Mufe the Bard infpires, exalts his mind; 
The Mufe indulgent loves th’ harmonious kind: 
The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 
Not fond of flattery, nor anpleas’d with praife. 
7 When now the rage of hunger was allay’d, 
33° Thus to the Lyrift wife Ulyses faid. 
O more than man! thy foul the Mufe infpires, 
Or Phebus animates with all his fires: 
For who by Phebus uninform’d, could know 
The woe of Greece, and fing fo well the woe? 


V. $31. momen Thy foul the Mufe infpivess 
"Or Phoebus animates with all his fires.) 

Ulyffes here afcribes thefongs of Demodocus to immediate infpirati« 
on; and Apollo is made the patron cf the Poets, as En/fathins ob- 
ferves, becaufe he is the God of Prophecy, He adds, that Homer 
here again reprefencs himfelf in the perfon of Demodocus: itis he 
» who wrote the war of Troy with as much faithfulnefs, as if he had 
_ been prefent ac it; itishe who had liccle or noaffiftance from for= 
mer relationsof that ftory, and confequently receives ic from Apel= 
fo and the Mufes. This is a fecret but arcful infinuation that we 
are not 00 look upon the J/ad as all fition and fable, but in ge- 
neral as arealhiftory, related with as much Certainty asif the Poet 

had been prefenc at thofe memorable a@jons. 
Plutarch in his chapter of reading Poems admires the conduc 
of Homer, with relation to Uiffes: He diverts Demodecas from 
idle tables, and gives him a noble theme, the deftru&ion of Troy. 
Such fubjects.fuit well with the fage charaéter of Ulpffes. It is for 
the fame reafon thathe here paffes over in filence the amourof Mars 
and Venus, and commends the fong at the beginning of this books 
concerning the contention of the worthies before Troy: An inftru- 
Gion, what fongs a wife man ought co hear, and that Poets 
fhould recite nothing but what may be heard by a wife man. , 


13 jut 


\ 
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$35 Juft to the tale, as prefent at the fray, 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful day: 
The fong recals paft horrours to my eyes, 
And bids pfoud Jiion from her athes rife. 
Once more harmonious ftrike the founding ftring, 
$40 Th’ Epean fabric, fram’d by Pallas, fing: 
How ftern Uly/es, furious to deftroy, 
With latent heroes fack’d imperial Troy. 
_ If faithful thou record the tale of fame, 
The God himfelf infpires thy breaft with flame: _ 
$45 And mine fhall be the task, henceforth to raife 
In ev’ry land, thy monument of praife, 
Full of the God he rais’d his lofty ftrain, 
' How the Greeks ruth’d tumultuous to the main: 
° How blazing tents illumin’d half the skies, 
sso Waile from the fhores the winged navy flies: 
How ev’n in Ilion’s walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ftern Greeks by Troy’s aflitting hands: 
All Troy up-heav’d the fteed ; of diff’ring mind, 
Various the Trojans counfell’d 5 part confign’d 


The 


vy. 554. Varions the Trojans conmnfell?’d———] Ic is obfervable 
that the Poet gives us only the heads of this fong, and though he 
had an ope to expatiate and introduce a variety of noble 
Images, by painting the fall of Troy, yet this being foreign to his 
ftory, he judicioufly reftrains his fancy, and pafies on to the aoe 
= ammedi~ 


- 
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$55 The monfter to the {word, part fentence gave 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave; 
Th’ unwife award to lodge it in the tow’rs, 
An offring facred to th’ immortal pow’rs: 
Th’ unwife prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 

$50 And by the Gods decree proud Ilion falls ; 
Deftruction enters in the treach’rous wood, 
And vengeful flaughter, fierce for human blood. 


immediate adtions of the Odyf-y. Virgil, lib, 2, of his cEntis, has 
trarflated thefe verfes, ; 


Scind:tur incertum findia in centraria um'gH5; 
At Capyss G quorum melior fententia menti, 
Ant Pelago Danarm infidias {afoelaqne dona 
Pracipitare jubent, fubjectifqne rere fiammis: 
Ant terebrare cauas uteri & tentare latebras. 


t 

Scaligey prefers thefe before thofe of Homer, and fays that Homer 
triflesindefcribing fo particularly the divifions of the Trojan coun~ 
cils; That Virgil chufes to burn the horfes rather than defcribe it 
as thrown from the rocks: For how fhould the Trojans raife ic 
thither? Such objeCtions are fcarce worthy of aferious anfwer, for 
it is nodifficulty to imagine that the fame men who heaved this 
machine into Trey, fhould be able to raife it upon a rock: And 
as for the former objection, Virgil recites almoft the fame divifi- 
ons in council as Humer, nay borruws them, with little vari- 
ation, 


Ariffotle obferves the great art of Homer, in naturally bringing 
about the difeovery of U/yffes to Alcinons by this fong. . He calls 
this a Remembrance, that is, when a prefent obje& {tirs up a patt 
image in the memory, as a piture recalls the figure of an abfent 
friend: thus Ulyffes hearing Demodocns fing to the harp his for- 
mer hardfhips, breaks out into tears, and thefe tears bring about 
his difcovery. 


\ 


2 He 


x 
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He fung the Greeks ftern-iffuing from the fteed, 
How Ili burns, how all her fathers bleed: 


$65 How to thy dome, Deiphobus ! afcends 


The Spartan King; how Ithacus attends, 

(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 

He fights, fubdues: for Pallas ftrings his arms. 
Thus while he fung, Uyfes’ griefs renew, 


‘ _ $70 Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground bedew : 


As fome fond matron views in mortal fight 
Her hysband falling in his country’s right: 
Frantic thro’ clafhing fwords fhe runs, the flies, 
As ghaftly pale he groans, and faints, and dies; 


v. 57%. As fome fond matron —ammemeaee} This isundoubted- 
ly a very moving and beautiful comparifon 5 but ie may be ask’d 


if it be proper to comparefo great a Heroe as Ulyffes to 2 woman, 


the weaknefs of whofe fex juftifies her tears? Belides the appears 
to have a fufficient caufe for her forrows, as being under the 
greateft calamities, but why fhould Ubffes weep? Nothing but 
his valour and fuccefs is recorded, and why should this be an oc- 
caGion of forrow? Enxjfathixs replies, that they who think thac 
Ubyffes is compared to the matron, miftake the point of the com- 
parifon: Whereas the tears alone of Ulpffes are intended to be 
compared to the tears of the matron.’ It is the forrow of the two 
perfons,,not theperfons themfelves, that is reprefented in thecom - 
arifon, But there appears no fufficient caufe for the tears of 
Ubffes; this obje&tion would not have been made, if the fubje& of 
the fong had been confider’d; it {ers before his eyes all the cala~ 
mitiesof along war, all the {cenes of flaughter of friends and ene- 
‘mies thathehad beheldinit: It isalfo to beremember’d, that we 
have only the abridgment of the fong, and yet we fee {peétacles 
of horror, blood, and commiferation. Tears difcever a tenders 
not an abject fpirit. Achilles isnot lefs a Heroe for weeping over 
the afhes of Patrocias, nor Ulyffes for lamenting the calamities and 

‘deaths of tboufands of his friends. 
Clofe 
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$75 Clofe to his breaft fie grovels on the ground, — 
And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wounds — 
She cries, fhe fhrieks: the fierce infulting foe 
Relentlefs mocks her violence of woe, 
To chains condemn’d as wildly the deplores, 
f80A widow, anda flave, on foreign fhores! 
So from the fluices of Uiyfes’ eyes 
Fatt felt the.tears,.and fighs fucceeded fighs - 
Conceal'd he griev'd: the King obfrv'd alone 
The filent tear, and heard the fecret groans 
$85 Then to the Bard aloud: O ceafe to fing, 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful ftring: 
To ev'ry note his tears refponfive flow, 
And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe; 
Thy lay tao deeply moves: then ceafe the hy, 
$9° And o’er the banquet every heart be gay: 
This focial right demands: for him the fails 
Floating in air, invite th’ impelling gales: 
His are the gifts of love: The wife and good 
Receive the ftranger as a brother’s blood. 
59S But, friend, difcover faithful what I crave, 
_ Artful concealment ill becomes the brave: 
Say what thy birth, and what the name you bore, 
_ xppos’d by parents in the natal hour ? 


ks, | Fot 


ea 
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For from the natal hour diftin@tive names, ' 


600 (One common right, the great and lowly claims :) 


Say from what city, from what regions toft, 

And what inhabitants thofe regions boaft ? 

So fhale thou inftant reach the realm affign’d, 

In wond’rous fhips felf-mov’d, inftinét with mind; | 


605 No helm fecures their courfé, no pilot guides, 


- 


Like man intelligent, they plow the tides, 
Confcious of every coaft, and every bay, 


‘That lies beneath the fun’s all-fecing ray ; 


V. 604. In wond'roms fhips felf-mov'd, inflin® with mind.) There 
38 Nota paflage thac more outrages all the rales of credibility than 
the defcription of thefe fhips of Alinons. The Poet inferts thefe 
wonders only to thew the great dexterity of the Pheatians in na- 
Vigation; and indeed it was neceffary to be very full in the de- 
{cription of their skill, who were to convey Uly(s home in de- 
Spight of the very God of the Ocean. It is for the fame reafon 
that they are defcrib’d as failing atmoft invifibly, to efcape the 
notice of that God. Antiquity animated every thing in Poetry; 
thus 4rgo is fsid to have had a maft made of Dodonean oak, in- 
dued with the faculty of fpeech, But this is defending one ab- 
furdity, by inftancing in a fable equally abfurd ; all that can be faid 
in defence of it is, that fuch extravagant fables were believ’ds at 
Jeaft by the vulgar, in former ages; and confequently might be 
antroduced without blame in Poetry; if fo, by whom could 
a boaft of this nature be better made, than by a vain Pheacian? 
Befides, thefe extravagancies let Usffes into the humour of the 
Phaatians, and in. the following books he adapts his ftory to it, 
and returns fable for fable. It muft likewife certainly be a great 
encouragement to U/yffes to find himfelf in fuch hands as could ‘fo 
eafily reftore him to his country; for it was natural to concludes 
that though A/inoms was guilty of great amplification, yet that his 


fubjetis were very expert navigators. 


a 
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Tho’ clouds and darknefs veil th’ encumber’d sky, 


610 Fearlefs. thro’ darknefs and thro’ clouds they fly: 


Tho’ tempefts rage, tho’ rolls the {welling main, 
The {eas may roll, the tempefts rage in vain, 
Ev’n the ftern God that o’er the waves prefides, 
Safe as they pafs, and fafe repafs the’ tides, 


OI With fury burns; while carelefs they convey - 


Promifcuous every gueft to every bay. 

Thefe ears have heard my royal fire difclofe 

A dreadful ftory big with future woes, 

How Neptane rag’d, and how by his commend 
620 Firm rooted in the furge a fhip fhould ftand 
1. oe = | A mo 


ve 619% comme how by his command 
Firne rooted in the farge a {hip fhould fiand.} 

The Antients, as Exftathins obferves, mark thefe verfes with an 
Obelisk and Afterifm. The Obelisk fhew’d that they judg’dwhat 
relates tothe oracle was mif-plac’d, the Afterifm denoted that they 
thought the verfes very beautiful. For they thought it:not proba- 
ble chat Alcizess would have call’d co memory this predi€ion and 
the menace of Neptune, and yet periifted to conduct to is own 
country the enemy of that Deity: Whereas if this oracle be fup- 
ee to be forgorten by Alcinoms, (a8 it will, if thefe verfes be ta- 

en away) thenthere will be an appearance of truth, that he who 
was a friend to alt ftrangers, fhould be perfuaded to land fo great 
and worthy a Heroe as U/pffes in his own dominions, and there- 
fore they reje& them tothe 13% of the Odyfzy. But as Exfathine 
obferves, Alcinoxs immediately fubjoins, 


But this the Gods may frafirate or fulfill, 
4s {nits the purpofe of th’ eternal will. 


And therefore the verfes. may be very proper in this books for 
Alinons believes that the Gods _ be prevailed upon are a 
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A monument of wrath: how mound on mouad. 
Should bury thefe preud tow’rs beneath the ground. 


fulfill this denunciation. It has been likewife remark’d that the 
condu&- of Aikinons is very juftifiable: The Pheacians had been 
warn’d by an oracle, chat an evil threaten’dthem for the care th 
fhould fhew to a ftranger: yet they forbear not to perform ana 
of piety to Ulyffes, being perfuaded that men ought to do their 
duty, and truft the iflue to the goodnefs of the Gods. This will 
feem to be more probable, if we remember Akinoms is ignorant 
that Ulyffes is the perfon intended by the prediction, fo that he is 
not guilty of a voluntary oppofition to the Gods, but really ads 
with piety in affifting bis gueft, and only complies with the com- 
mon laws of hofpiralicy. : 

It is but a conje&ture, yet it is not without probabiliry, that 
there wasa rock which look’d like a veffel, in the entranceof tha 


haven of the Phsacians: the fable may be buile upon this founda- — 


- tion, ahd becaufe ic was environ’d by the ocean, the transformati- 
on might be afcrib’d to the God of it. 
How monnd on mound 


21. 
Should bury thefe proud tow’rs bencath the ground, 
The Greek word is agqinaavfsry, which does not neceffarily im- 
Ry that the city fhould be buried actually, buc that a mountain 
ould furround it, or cover it round; and in the 13% book we 
find that when the fhip was transform’d intoarocks the city con- 
tinuves out of danger. Enjfathins is fully of opinion, that the ci- 
ty was threaten’d to be overwhelm’d by a. mountain; the Poet, 
fays he, invents this f&ion to prevent poflerity from fearching af- 
ter this Ifle of the Pheacians, and to preferve bis flory from de- 
Seftion of falfification ; after the fame manner as he introduces Nep- 
Zune and the rivers of Trey, bearing away. the wall which 
Greeks had rais’d as a fortification before their navy. Buc Dacier 
3a the omiffions which fhe infests at the end‘of the fecond volume 
of her Odyffey, is of a contrary opinion, for the mountain is not 
faid to coyer the city, but to threaten to cover it: as appears from 
the 13 book of the Ody/fey, where Alcinons commands a facrifice 
totheGods toavert the execution of this denunciation. 
But the difference in reality is {mall, the city is equally threat- 
en’d to be buried as the veflel to be transform’d ; and therefore 
kinons might pronounce the fame fate to both, fince both were 
threaten’d equally by rhe predi€tion; it was indeed impofhble for 
him to {peak after any other manner, for he only repeats the words 
of the oracle, and cannot forefee tbat the facrifice of the Phaacians 


would: appeafe the angerof Meptene, . . 
. ut 
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But this the-Gods may fruftrate or fulfill, - 
As fuits the purpofe of th’ eternal will. 

625 But fay thro’ what wafte regions haft thou ftray’d, | 
What cuftoms noted, and what coafts furvey’d? 
Poffeft by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 

Or men, whofe bofom tender pity warms ? 
Say why the fate of Troy awak’d thy cares, 

630 Why heav’d thy bofom, and why flow’d thy tears? 
Juft are the ways of heav’n: From heav’n proceed 
The woes of man ; heav’n doom’d the Greeks to bleed, 
A theme of future fong! Say then if flain 
Some dear-lov'd brother prefs’d the Phrygian plain? 

635 Or bled fome friend? who bore a brothes’s part, 
And claim’d by merit, not by blood, the heart. 


J 


v. 635. Or bledfome friend? who bore « breathers part, 

And clain’ d by merit, nat by bloods the beart. | 
This excellent fentence of Hemey at once guides us in the choice, 
and inftruétsus in the regard, that is to be’paid to the perfon of a 
Friend. If it be lawful to judge of a man from his writings, Ho- 
mer had afoul fufcepeible at real. friend(hip, and was a lover of fin- 
cerity. It wowld be endlefs to take notice of every cafual inftru- 
Gtioninfertedin che Ody/fey; butfuch fentences thew Homer tohave 
been a man of an amiable charafter, as well as excellent in Poetry : 
The great abhorrence he had of Lies cannot be more. ftrongly ex- 
preft chan in thofe two paflagesin the ninth Ikad, and in the 14f8 
Odyffey: In the frftof which he makes the man of the greateft foul, 
Achilles, bear teftimony to his averfion of them ; and in the latter 
declares, that “ the pooreft man; tho’ compell’d by the utmoft ne- 
“ ceility, ought not to ftoop to fuch a practice’, In this pa he 
ws 
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fhews that worth creates a kind of relation, and that we are to 
look upon a worthy. friend, asa brother. | 

This book takes up the whole thirty third day, and ao the 
evening : for the council opens in the morning, and at dun fertin 
the Pheacians return to the Palace from the games; after whi 
Ulyffes bathes and fups, and {pends fome time of the evening in 
difcourfing, and hearing the fongs of Demedocus. Then Alctnons 
requefts him to relate his own ftory, which he begins in the 
next books and continues it thro’ the four fubfequenr books of 
the Odyffey,  ~ | ou 4 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The adventures of the Cicons, Lotophagi, 
aud Cyclops. .  : 


Ulyfies begins the relation of bis adventures ; bow 
after the defiruction of Troy, he made an in- 
curfion ow the Cicons, by whom they were re- 
puls'd ; and meeting with a ftorm, were drives 
to the coaft of the Lotophagi. From thence 
they farl’d to the lawd of the Cyclops, whofe 
manners and fituation are particularly charae 
Geris'd. The Giant Polyphemus aad his cave 
defcrib’d; the ufage Ulyfies and his compans- 
ons met there; and laftly, the method and ar- 
tifice by which he efcaped. 


THE 


THE 


@ 


NINTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


! HEN thus Uifér. Thou, whom firft in {way . 
As firft in virtue, thefe thy realms obey! 
How. 


As we are now come to the Epifodical pare of the Odyffty, it 
at Pat thought neceflary to fpeak fomething of the nature of 
Epifodes. 

As the aétion of the Epic is always one, entire, and great A&ti- 
on; fo the moft trivial Epifodes mutt be fo interwoven with it, as 
to be neceflary parts, or convenient, as Mr. Dryden obferves, ta’ 
carry on the main defign; either fo neceflary, as without them the 
Poem mutt be imperfect, or fo convenient, that no others can be 
imagin’d more fuitable ro the place in which they ftand: There is 
nothing to be left void in a frm building, even the cavities ought 
not to be fill’d up with rubbith deftru€tive to the ftrength of its 
bur with materials of the fame kind, tho’ of lefs pieces, and fitted 
to the main fabric, 


Ariffe- 
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Ariffotle tells us, that what is comprehended in the firft platform 
of she fableis- proper,.the eft is-Epifode: Let us examine the 
Odyffey by this rule: The groundwork of the Poem -is, # Prince 
abfent from his country [everal years, Neptsne hinders his recarns 
yet at laft he breaks thro’ all obftacles, and returns, where he finds 
great diforders, che Authors of which he punithes, and reftores 
peace to his kingdoms, This is all chat is effential to the model ; 
this the Poet is not at liberty to change; this is fo neceflary, that 
any alceration dettroys the defign, {poils the fable, and makes an- 
other Poem of it. But Epifodes are changeable; for inftance, tho’ 
at was neceffary that Ulvffes being abfent thould {pend feveral years 
with foreign Princes, yet it was not neceflary that one of thefe 
Princes fhould: "be Antiphates, another Akinos$, or that Circe or 
Calypfo Should be the perfons who enrercain’d him: It was in the 
Poer’s choice to have chang’d thefe, perfons .and ftates, without 
chanzing his defign or fable. Thus tho’ thefe adventures or Epi- 
fodes become parts of the fubje& after they are chofen, yet they 
are not originally effential co the fubjeé&t. But in what fenfe then 
are-they neceffary? The reply is, Since the abfence of Ulyffes was 
abfolutely neceffarys it follows that not being at home, he muft be 
in fome other country; and therefore tho’ the Poet was at liberty 
to make ufe of rione of thefe particular adventures, yet it was not 
in his choice to make ufe of none at all; if thefe had been omit- 
ted, he muft have fubftituted o:bers, or elfe he ‘would have omite 
ted part of the matter contain’d in his model, viz. the adventures 
of a perfon long abfent from his councry; and the Poem would 
have been defective. So that Epifodes are not aétions, but parts 
of an action. It is in Poetry, as Ariffotle obferves, as in Painting ; 
a Painter puts many aétions into one piece, but they all confpire 
to form one entire and perfe&t Action: A Poet likewife ufes ma- 
ny Epifodes, but all thofe Epifodes taken feparately fnifh nothing, 
they are but imperfe&t members, which all together make one and 
the fame aétion, like the parts of a human body, they all confpire 
to conftirute the whole man. 

_ Ina word, the Epifodes of Homer are compleat Epifodes; the 
are proper o the fubject, becaufe they are drawn from the groun 
of the fable; they are fo join’d to the principal ation, that one is 
the neceflary confequence of the other, either truly or probably: 
and laftly, they are imperfeét members which do not make a com- 
pleat and finifh’d body; for an Epifode thac makes a compleat 
nee cannot be part of a principal action, as is {eflential to all 
Epifodes. . “ 

PAN Epifode may then be defin’d, ‘ 2 neceffary part of an a&ti- 
«© on, extended by probable circumftances.”, They are part of an 
action, for they are not added to the principal action, burt only 
dilate and amplify that principal a@ion: Thus the Poet to ssi 
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How {weet the products of a peaceful reign? - 
The heav'n-taught Peet, and enchanting ftrain: . . 
The 


the fufferings of Ufffes brings in the feveral Epifodes of Polyphe- 
mus, Scylla, the Sirens, Gc. But why fhould the words “ extefi- 
* ded by probable circumftances” enter the definition ? Becaufe the 
Sufferings of U/syffes are propos’d in the model of the Fable in 
general only, but by relating the circumftances, the manner how 
he. is difcover’d, and this conneéts it with the principal action, 
and fhews very evidently the neceflary relation the Epifode bears 
to the main defign of the Odyff-y, What I have faid L hope plain- 
ly difcovers the difference between the Epifodic and Principal 
aftion, as well as the nature of Epifodes. See B-ffnw more 
largely upon this fubjec. ~ 
- v.93. How fweet the prodnd?s of a peaceful reign? 8c] This paf- 
fage has daa preat joy to the Critics, as it has afforded them the 
ili-natur’d pleafure of railing, and the farisfaétion of believing 
they have found a faule in a good Writer. It is fitter, fay they, for 
the mouth of Epicswres than for the fage Ui;ffes, to extol the plea- 
fures of feafting and drinking in this manner: He whom the Poet 
pore as the ftandard of human Wifdom, fays Rapine, fuffers 
imfelf to be made drunk by the Phcacians, But it may rather 
be imagin’d, that the Critic was not very fober when he made 
the reflection; for there is not the leaft appearance of a reafon for 
that imputation. Plato indeed in his third book de Repxb. writes, 
that what Uly//es here fpeaks is no very proper example of tem- 
perance: bur every body knows that P/ato, with refpect to Homer, 
wrote with great partiality. Athenens in his tweltth book gives 
us the following interpretation, Usy/fes accommodates his difcourfe 
to the pre‘enc occafion; he in appearance approves of the volup- 
tuous lives of the Pheacians, and having heard Alc:nons before fay, 
that batt and finging, es. was their fupreme delight; he by @ 
featonable flattery feems to comply with their incknations: it be- 
ing the moft proper method to attain his defires of being convey’d 
to his own country.” He compares Usyffes to the Po'ypns, which is 
fabled to afiume the colour of every rock to which he approaches : 
Thus Sophec’ess 


Nise earpse ctyd'pi copa Tenuars, Core 
Tlipta tpameodas prnois ppovngccrsog. 
That is “ In your acceffes to mankind obferve the Polypas, and 


s+ adapt your felf co the humour of the perfon to whom you 4 
| - > ply. 
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_$ The well-fill'd: palace, the perpetual feaft, 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleft. — 


« ply. Exjfathins obferves that this paffage has been condemn’d, 
but he defends ic after the very fame way with Athenens, 
It is not impoflible bur thar there may be fome compliance with 
the nature and manners of the Pheaciass, efpecially becaufe Uhffes 
is always defcrib’d as an artful man, not without fome mixture 
diffimulation: But it is no difficult matter to take the paflage li- 
terally, and yet give it an irreprdachable fenfe. Ubffes had gone 
thro’ innumerable calamities, he had liv’d to fee a ey part of 
Exrope and Afia laid defolate by a bloody war; and after fo many © 
troubles, he arrives among a nation that was unacquainted with all 
the miferies of war, where all the people were happy, and pafs’¢ 
their lives in eafe and pleafures: this calm life fills him with ad- 
<  -miration, and he artfully praifes what he found pele woy in 
it; namely, the entertainments and mufic, and paffes over the gab- 
lantries of the people, as Dacier obferves, without any menuon. 
Maximus Tyrixs fully vindicates Homer, It is my opinion, fays 
that Author, that the Poet, by reprefenting thefe guefts in the 
midft of their entertainment, delighted with the fong and m 
intended to recommend a more noble pleafure than eating or 
drinking, fuch a pleafure asa wife maz may imitate, by approving the 
better part, and reje@ing the worfe, ad chufing to pieafe the ear 
rather than the belly. 12 Differs. 

If we underftand the paflage otherwife, the meaning may be 
this, I am perfuaded, fays Uiyffes, that the moft ‘agreeable end 
which a King can propefe, is to fee a whole nation in univerfal 
joy, when mufic and feaftings are in every héufe,: when plenty is 
on every table, and wines to entertain every gueft; This to me 

pears 2 ftate of the greateft felicity. 

In this fenfe Uly{fes pays Alcinons a very agreeable compliment ; 
as ict is certainly the moft glorious aim of a King to make his fub- 
je&s happy, and diffufe an univerfal joy thro’ his dominions: He 
muft be a rigid Cenfor indeed who blames fuch pleafures as thefes, 
which have nothing contrary in them to Virtue and ftriét Mora: 
lity ; efpecially as they here bear a beautiful oppofition to all the hor- 
rors which U:yffes had feen in the wars of Troy, and thew Phea- 
cia as happy as Troy was miferable. I will only add, that this 
agrees with the oriental way of fpeaking; and in the Poetical 
parts of the Scriptures, the voice of melody, feafting, and dan- 
cing, are ufed to exprefs the happinefs of a nation, 


a 


How 


é 
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How goodly {eems it, ever ‘to employ | 

Man’s foeial.days in union, and tn joy? 

The plenteous board high-heap’d wath cates divine, 


10 And o’er the foaming bow! the laughing wine. 


Amid thefe joys, why feeks thy mind to know 
Th’ unhappy feries of a wand’rer’s woe? 
Remembrance fad, whofe image to review 
Alas! muft open all my wounds anew. 


If And oh, what firft, what laft fhall E-relate, : 


20 


Of woes unnumber’d fent by Heav’n and Fate? 
Krfow firft the man (tho’ now a wretch diftreft) 
Who hopes thee, Monarch! for his future gueft: 
Behold Uly/fes! no ignoble name, 
Earth founds my wifdem, and high beav’n my fame. 
v. 19. Behold Ulyfles —mmeee} ‘The Poet begins with decla- 


ring the name of Uiaffes: the Ph.tacians had already been acquain- 
ted with it by the fong of Demodocns, and theretore it could not 


- fail of raifing the utmoft acrention and curiofity (as Enftathius ob- 


. ferves) of the whole aflembly, to hear the ftory o 


fo great an He- 
roe. Perhaps it may be thought that U/yffes is oftentatious, and 
{peaks of himfelf too favourably; but the neceffity of it will ap- 

ear, if we confider that U/yffes had nothing bur his perfonal qua- 
ifications to engage the Pheacians in hisfavour, It was theretore 
requifite co make thofe qualifications known, and this was not 
poifible to be done bur by bis own relation, he being a ftranger 
among ftrangers. Befides, he {peaks betore a vain-glorious people, 
who thoughr even boafting no fault. It may be queftion’d whe- 
ther Virgil be fo happy in thefe refpeCts, when he puts almoft the 


fame words into the mouth of «Zncas. a 


Sams 


id 
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My native foil is Ishace the fair, 
Where high Neritus waves his woods in air. 


, Dus: 
"Sum pins -Ensas, raptos qui ex hoffe penates 
Cliffe veho mecum, fama fuper athera wotns. 


For his boaft contributes nothing to the re-eftablifhment of his 
affairs, for he {peaks to the Goddels Veaws. Yet Scaliger inhnitely 
prefers Virgil before Homer, tho’ there be no other difference in 
the words, than raptes gui ex hoffe penates, inftead of | 


"Os was SoAnCH 
“Ayo pcoWOlet (46.@) momen 


He queftions whether Subtilties, or d¥ac, ever rais’d any perfon’s 
glory to the Heavens; whereas that is the reward of piety. But 
the word is to be underftood ro imply Wifdom, and all rhe ftrata- 
gems of war, &c. according co the frft verfe of the Odyffeys 


The Man for Wifdom’s variens arts renown’ d. 


He is not lefs fevere upon the verfes immediately preceding, 
Soi Sica xidia Suuts trvrpedmere soviwrra, Ore. 
_~ which lines are undoubtedly very beautiful, and admirably exprefs 
the number of the fufferings of UAffes; the multitude of them is 
fo great, that they almoft confound him; and he feems at a lofs 
where to begin, how to proceed, er where to end; and they agree 
very well with the propoficion in the opening of the Ody{fey. 


which was to relate the fufferings of a brave man. The verles 
which Scaliger quotes are 


Infandam regina jubes renovare dolorem ; 
Trojanas ut opes, Ort. 


Omnia fané non fine {xi divinitate, and he concludes, that Virgil 
has not fo much imitated Homer, as taught us how Homer ought 
to have wrote. ; 

V.2%. emmmlthaca the fair, Where high Neritus, Oc, ] Enflathins 
gives various interprerations of this pofiction of Ithaca; fome un- 
derftand it to fignify thac it lies low; others explain it to fignify 
that it is of a low pofition, bur high with refpe& to the neigh- 

bouring 
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Dulickium, Samé, and Zacynthus crown'd . . _ 

With fhady mountains, {pread-.their ifles. around. . _ 
2$ (Thefe to the north and night’s dark regions run, - 
Thofe to .Axrora and the rifing fun.) . - e ‘ 
Low lies our Ifle, yet bleft in fruitful flores; 
Strong are her fons, tho’ rocky are her fhores ; 


And none, ab none fo lovely.to my fight, 
3° OF all the lands that heav’n o’erf{preads with light! 
. In vain Calyp/o long conftrain’d my ftay, 
With {weet, reluctant, amorous delay ; 
With 


bouring Ilands ; others take a@ayursprairn (excellentiffima) in ano- 
ther fenfe to imply the excellence of the country, which tho’ it 
lies low, is produ&tive of brave inhabicants, for Hemer immedi- 
ately adds aya9n xuporpiges. Strabo gives 2. different expofition; 
Fthaca is x8aprarn, as it lies near co the Continent, and awaw7ep- 
Tarn, as itis theucmoft of all the Iflands towards the North, ap¢e 
epxlov, for thus apes Cegey is to be underflood. So that Ithaca, 
adds he; is not of a low fituation, but as it lies oppos’d to the Con- 
tinent, nor the moft lofty (owacrern) but the moft extream of 
‘the northern Iflands; for fo warumprdrn fignifies. Dacier differs 
from Strabo in the explication of epee no T many ve, which he 
believes to mean the South; the applies the words to the Eaft, or 
South-eaft, and appeals co the maps which fo defcribe. it. It is 
the moft northern of the Iflands, and joyns to the Continent of 
Epirns; it has Dulichinm on the Eaft, and on the South Samos and 
Zacynthns. 

v. 31. Jn vain Calypfo Enftathins obferves, that 
Ubffes repeats his refufal of the Goddefs Galypfe and Circe in the 
fame words,’ to thew Akinons, by a fecret denial, that he 
not be induc’d- to ftay from his country, or marry his daughter: 
He calls Circe Aonésore, becaufe the is skill’d in magical Incanta- 
tions: He defcribes Ithaca with all its inconveniencies, to convince 
Akinons of his Maiaae & and that he will not deceive him in other 
esrcumftancesy when he gives fo difadvantageous a charagter af a 
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country 
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With all her charms as vainly Circe ftrove, | 
And added magick, to fecure my love. 
3 In pomps or joys, the palace or the grott 
~ My country’s image never was forgot, 
My abfent parents rofe before my fight, 
And diftant Jay contentment and delight. | 
Hear then the woes, which mighty Seve ordain’d 
4o To wait my patfige from the Trojan land. 
The winds from Ilion to the Cicons’ fhore, 
* Beneath cold J/marus, our vefiels bore. 
We 


country for which he expreffes fo great a fondnefs; and laftly, in 
relating the death of his friends, he feems to be guilty of a rauto- 
logy, in Sdvaréy ve uépoy vs. But ales Gellins gives us the rea- 
fon of it, Atrocitatem rei bis idem dicendo anxit, inculavitqne, non 
igitar illa ejufdem fignificationis repetitio, ignava CG frigida videri 
aebet. 
v.41. To the Cicons’ fure.] Here is the natural and true ‘be- 
- ginning of the OAaf » which comprehends all the fufferings of 
Iyffes, and thefe fufterings take their date immediately after his 
leaving the shores of Tyoy; from that moment he endeavours to 
-yeturn to hisown country, and ail the difficulties he meets with in 
returning, enter into the fubje& of the Poem. But ic may then 
be ask'd, if the Odyffey does not take up the fpace of ten years, 
fince Uipffes waftes fo many in his return; and is not this contra- 
ry tothe nature of Epic Poetry, which is agreed muft not at the 
Jongeft exceed the duration-of one year, or rather Campaign? The 
an{wer is, the Poet lets all the time pafs which exceeds the bounds 
of Epic ation, before he-opens the Poem; thus U/yffes {pends 
fome time before he arrives at the Ifland of Circe, with her he 
continues one year, and feven with Calypfo; he begins artificially ac 
the conclufion of the a&tion, and finds an opportunity to repeat the 
moft confiderable and neceflary incidents which preceded the open- 
ing of the Odyffey; by this method he reduces the duration of it 
anro lefs compafs than the {pace of two months, This conduét is 
3 abfolute- 
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‘ We boldly landed on the hoftile place, 
And fack’d-the ¢ity, and deftroy’d the race, ~ 
45 Their wives made captive, their poffeffions fhar’d, © 
And ev’ry foldier found a like reward. 
I then advis’d to fly; not fo the reft, 
Who ftay'd to revel, and prolong the feaft : 
The fatted fheep and fable bulls they flay, 
$0 And bowls flow round, and riot waftes the day. 
Mean-time the Cicens, to their holds retir’d, 
Call on the Cicons, with new fary fir'd; 
With easly morn the gatber’d country {warms, 
And all the Continent is bright with arms: 
$§ Thick, as the budding leaves or rifing flow’rs 
| O'erfpread the land, when {pring defcends in fhow’rs: 


abfolutely neceffary, for from the time that the Poet introduces his 
Elerde upon the foge, he ought to continue his aétion to the very 
end of it, that he may never afterwards appear idle or out of mo- 
tron: This is verified in Ulyffes; from the moment he leaves the 
Ifland Ogygia to the death of the Suitors, he is never out of views 
never idle; he is always either mm ation, or preparing for it, ’cill 
he is re-eftablifh’d in his dominions. If the Poet fad follow’d 
‘the namral order of the a&tion, he, like Lacax, would not have 
wrote an Epic Poem, bur an ‘Hiftory in verfe. 

¥. 44, And fack’d the city——m— | The Poet affigns no reafon 
why Ulyffes deftroys this City of the Ciconians, but we may learn 
from the Jied, that they were auxiliaries of Trey, Book the fecond. 


With great Euphemus the Ciconians meve, 
Sprang from Troezenian Coeus, lev’d of Jove. 


Astd therefore Ub/fes effaults them as enemhies. Enjfathins. 
i" : 
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All expert foldiers, skill’d on foot to dare, 
Or from the bounding courfer urge the war. | 
Now Fortune changes (fo the fates ordain) 

60 Our hour was come, to tafte our fhare of pain. 
Clofe at the fhips the bloody fight began, 
Wounded they wound, and man expires. on man. 
Long as the morning fun increafiag ‘bright. 

-O’er heav’n’s pure azure {pread the growing light, 

6s Promifcuous death the form of war confounds, 

Each adverfe battel gor'd with equal wounds: 

- But when his evening wheels o’erhung the main, 
Then conqueft crown’d the fierce Ciconfan train. 
Six brave companions from each fhip we loft, 

“0 The reft efcape in hafte, and quit the coalt. 
With fails out{pread we fly th’ unequal ftrife, 

Sad for their lofs, but joyful of our life. 


v. 69. Six brave companions from each fhip we loft.) This is one | 
of the paflages which fell under the cenfure of Zei/ns; it is very 
improbable, fays that Critic, that each veflel fhould lofe fix:men - 
exaGly, this feems a too equal diftribution to be true, confidering. : 
the chance of battle. But it has been anfwer’d, that U/y/fes had - 
twelve veffels, and that in this engagement he loft feventy two 
foldiers; fo that the meaning is, that raking the coral of his lofs, 
and dividing it equally thro’ the whole fleet, he found ic amoun- 
ted exactly to fix men in every veflel This will appear to be a 
true folution, if we remember that there was a neceffity to fup- 

ly the lofs of any one fhip out of the others that had fuffer’d lefs 5 
0 that tho’ one veflel loft more than the reft, yet ct recruited 
equally from the reft of the fleet. there would be exactly fx men- 

wanting in every vellel, Exffathins. 


Yet 
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Yet as we fled, our fellows rites we pay’d, 
And thrice we call’d on each unhappy Shade, = 
45 Mecan-while the God whofe hand the thunder forms, 


Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav’n with fterms: : | 


Wide o’er the wafte the rage of Boreas {weeps, 

And Night rufh’d headlong on the fhaded deeps. ae 

Now here, now there, the giddy fhips are born, _ 
80 And all the rattling fhrouds in fragments torn. | 

We furl'd ‘the fail, we ply’d the lab’ring oar, 

Took down our mafts, and row’d our fhips to fhore. | 


v. 74. And thre we calPd on each unhappy Shade.| This paf- 
fage preferves a piece of Antiquity : It was the cuftom of the Gre- 
cians, when their friends dy’d upon foreign fhores, to ule this ce-- 

- remony of recalling their fouls, tho’ they obtain’d not their bodies, 
believing by this method that they tranfporced them to their own 
country: Pindar mentions the fame practices 


Ktallas yap tay 
Fuyay xousCas Dpios, Gree" 


That is, ‘© Phrixus commands thee to call his foul into his own: 
«© country: Thus the Athenians, when they loft any men at fea, - 
went to the fhores, and calling thrice on their names, rais’d a Ce- 
notaph or empty monument to their memories; by performing | 
which folemnity, they invited the fhades of the departed to re- . 
turn, and perform’d all rices as if the bodies of the dead had 
really been buried by them in their fepulchres, Exftathins, 

The Romans as well as the Greeks follow’d the fame cuftom: 
thus Virgil, 


o——Et magna Manes ter voce votavi, 


: The occafion of this pradlice arofe from the opinion, tat the ® 
fouls of the deparced were not admitted into the ftate ef the hap-— 
Py» without the performance of the fepulchral folemnities.. 
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Two tedious days and two lang nights we lay, 
O'erwatch’d and batter’d in the naked bay. 

85 But the third morning when dwore brings, 

We rear the mafts, we {pread the canvas wings; 
Refreth’d, and carelefs og the deck reclin’d, 

We fit, and truft the pilot and the wind. 

Then to my native country hadI fail’d; 

90 But, the cape doubled, adverfe winds prevail'd. 
Strong was the tyde, which by the northern blag 
Impell’d, our veffiels on Cyshera caft. 

Nine days our ficet th’ uncertain tempeft bore 
Far in wide ocean, and from fight of fhore: 

9S The tenth we touch'd, by various errors tolt, 

The land of Eotos, and the flow’ry coaft. 
| We 


\ 


Ve 95. . The tenth we toych’ d-tmmamn 
The Lind of Lotos——} | 
This paffage has given occafion for much controverfy; for fince 
the Lotophagi in reality are diftanc from the Matean Cape twenty 
two thoufand five hundred ftades, Usffes mutt fail above t 
tHtoufand every day, if in nine days he fail’d to the Lotopbagi, 
This objection would be unan{werable, if we place that nation in 
the Atlantic Ocean, but Dacier obferves from Strabo, that Polybiys 
examin’d this point, and thus gives us the refulc of it. This great 
Hiftorian maintains, that Homer has not placed the Lotephagi in 
the Atlantic Ocean; as he does.the Mands of Circe and Calypfo, be< 
caufe ic was improbable that in the compafs of ten days the moft 
favourable winds could have carry’d Usdjffes from the Mfaiean Cape 
into that Ovean; it therefore follows, that. the Poet has given us 
the crue Gtuaciow of this nation, : conformably. to Geography, and 
~ placed ie as it really lies in the Mediterranean ; now in ten ons 
Ris! He ee~ 3 . 4 


\ 
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We climb’d the beach, and fprings of water feund, 

Then fpread our hafty banquet oh the ground. 

Three mefi were fent, deputed from the crew, . 
100 (An herald one) the dubious coaft to view, 

And learn what habitants poffeft the place. 

‘They went, and found a hofpitable race: 

Not prone to ill, ner ftrange to foreign gueft, _ 

They cat, they, drink, and natute gives the. feaR; 


good wind will carry a veflel from Males into the Mediterranean, 
as Homer relates. 

This is an inftance that Homer fometimes follows truth without 
ition, at other times difguifes it. But I confefs I think Homer’s 
Poetry. — have ae as ee if he had ee all his 

$s in their true pofitions: -His inconftancy in this peint, ma 
feem to introduce confufion and ambiguity, when the uth weld 
have been more clear, and as beautiful in his Poetry. 

Nothing can betrer thew the great-deference which former ages 

.  pay’d Homer, chan thefe defences of the learned Ancients; they 
continually afcribe his deviations from truth, (as in the inflance 
befere us) to defign, not to ignorance; to his art as a Poct, and 
mot to want of skill as a Geographer. In a writer of lefs fame, 

relations might be thought errors, but in Homer they are either 
to be no errors, or if errors, they are vindicated by 
the greaeft names of Antiquity. 

Esftathins adds, that che Ancients difagree about this Ifand; 
fome place it about Cyrene, from Masrafia of the African Moors ;- 
Ic is alfo named Adeninx, and lies upon the Africas coaft, near the 
leffer Syrte. Ic is about three hundred and fifty flades in length, 
and fomewhat lefs in breadth: Ic is alfo nam’d Lotepbagitis from 

050 

v. 100. in herald one.] The reafon why the Poet mentiens 
the Herald in particular, is becaufe his office was facred; and by 
the common law of nations his perfon inviolable: Uiyfes there- 
Sore joyns an Herald in this commiffion, for the greater feourity of 
thofe whom he fends to: fearch the country. sthins. 
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10$ The trees around them all their food: produce, 
Lotos the name, divine, nectareous juice! 
(Thence call’d Lesophagi) which whofo tattes, 
Infatiate riots in the {weet repafts, 
Nor other home nor other care intends, 

110 But quits his houfe, his country, and his friends: 


v. 106.° Lotos/]. Enflachius affures us, that there are various 
kinds of it, It has been a queftion whether it is a herb, a root, 
ora tree: He is ot opinion, that Homer {peaks of ic as an herb; 
for he calls it dvOsvev sjd'as, and that the word tpéxloSas is in its 

per fenfe apply’d to the grazing of beafts, and cherefore he 
judges it not co be a tree, or root. He adds, there is an cZgyptian 
Lotes, which, as Heredotus affirms, grows in great abundance along 
the Nile in the time of its inundations; it refembles (fays that Hi- 
florian in his Enterpe) a Lily, the -£gyptians dry it in the fun, 

then take the pulp our of it, which grows like the head of a po 
py, and bake ic as bread; this kind of it agrees likewife with the 
“AvOsver sidac of Homer. Athenans writes of the Lybian Loios in 
the fourteenth book of his Deipnofophif#; he quotes the words of 
Polybixs in che twelfth book of his Hiftory, now not extant; that 
Hiftorian {peaks of it as an eye-witnefs, having examin’d the na- 
ture of it. ‘“* The Lotos is a tree of no great height, rough and 
« thorny: it bears a green leaf, fomewhat thicker and broader 
«« than that of the bramble or briar; ics fruit at firft is like the 
«« ripe berries of the Myrtle, both in fize and colour, but when it 
‘¢ ripens it turns to purple; ic is then about the bignefs of an 
“¢ olive, it is round, and contains a very {mall kernel; when it is 
*¢ ripe they gather ic, and bruifing ic among bread-corn, they put 
‘¢ ic up into a vefiel, and keep it as food for their flaves; they 
et drefs ic after the fame manner for their other domeftics, but 
*¢ firft rake out the kernel from it: It has the tafte of a fig, or 
¢¢ dates, but is of a far better fmell: They likewife make a wine 
“t¢ of it, by fteeping and bruifing ic in water; it has a very agreeae 
e ble tafte, like wine temper’d with honey. They drink it with- 
© out mixing ic with water, but it will net keep above ten days, 
¢¢ they therefore make it only in {mall potas for immediate 
ee ufe.’ Perhaps it was this laft kind of Lotos, which the com- 
panions of -Uly/fes tafted ; and if it was thus prepar’d, it gives a 
reafon why they were overcome with it; for being a wine, it had 

phe power of intoxicatian, - Th 
C 
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The three we fent, from off th’ inchanting ground 
We dragg’d reluGtant, and by force we bound: 
‘The reft in hafte forfook the pleafing thore, 

Or, the charm tafted, had return’d no more, 

115 Now plac’d in order, on their banks they {weep 
The fea’s {mooth face, and cleave the hoary deep 5 
‘With heavy hearts we labour thro’ the tyde, 

“To coafts unknown, and oceans yet untry’d. 
The land of Cyclops firft ; a favage kind, 


120 Nor tam’d by manners, nor by laws confin’d : 
: Untaught 


@ 


v. 114. The charm once tafted, had return’d no more.] It muft 
_be confefs’d, that the effeéts of this Lofos are extraordinary, and 
Seem fabulous: How then thall we reconcile the relation to credi- 
bility? The foundation of it might perhaps be no more than thi§; 
The f&mpanions of Ubffes might be willing to fettle among -thefe 
rt ae being won by the pleafure of the places andtired with 
a life of danger and the perils of feas. Or perhaps it is only an 
Allegory, to teach us that thofe who indulge themfelves in plea- 
‘fures, are with difficulty withdrawn from them, and wani an 
Ulyffes to lead them byakind of violence into the paths of glury. 

V.119. The land of Cyclops firft | Homer here conines 
himfelf to the true Geography of Sici/y: for, in reality. a thip may - 
eafily fail in one day from the land of the Lotophagi to Sicily: 
Thefe Cyclops inhabited the weftern part of that Ifand, about Dre- 
pare and Lilybeam, Bochart fhews us, that they derive their name 
from the place of their habitation; for the Pheacians call them 
Chek-[nb, by contra&tion for Chek-/elxb; that iss the gulph of Zi/p- , 
bexm, or the men who dwell about the Lilybean guiph. The 
Greeks (who underftood not the Pheaian language) form’d the 
word Cyclop, from Chek-Inb, from the affinity of found; which 
word inthe Greek language, fignifying a circular eye, might give 
occafion to fable that they had but one large round eye in the mid- 
dle of their foreheads. Dacier. . 
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Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and fow, 
‘They all their products to free nature owe. 


Enftathins tells us, that the eye of Cyclops is an allegory, to re- 
prefent that in anger, er any other violent D sag oles men fee buc 
‘one fingle objet, as that paffion direéts, or fee but with one eye: . 
os ay TH, Héver sop: and that paffion transforms us into a 
kind of favages, and makes us brutal and fanguinery, like this 
Pehphane; and he that by reafon extinguifhes fuch a paffion, may 
ingle ad be faid te pat out that eye that made him fee but one 

14 

I have alread given another reafon of this fGion; namelycheir 
‘wearing a headpiece, or martial Vizor that had bur one fight thro” 
at. The vulgar form their judgments from appearances; and 2 
mariner, who pafs’d thefe coafts at a diftin-e, obferving the refem- 
blance of a broad eye in the forehead of one of thefe Cycleps, 
might relate it accordingly, and impofe it as a truth upon the cre- 
dulity of the ignorant: it is notorious that things equally mon- 
ftrous have found belief in all ages. - 

But it may be ask’d if there were any fuch perfons who bore 
the name of Cycops? No lefs an Hiftorian chan aides informs 
us, chat Sicily was at firft poflefs’d and inhabited by Giants, by the 
Lafrigons and Clee, a barbarous and inhuman people: Buz he 
adds, that thefe favages dwelt only in one part of that 
, Gdrenus gives us an exa& defcription of the Cyclops: Exciter 
odvaows tuminhs xuxraws ty Lixerle sx iw oplarue, Ge. © Ulyf= 
** fes fellamong the Cyclops in Sicily, a people not one-ey’d, aceor- 
“* ding to the Mychologifts, but men like other men, only of 2 
*< more gigantic ftacure, and of a barbarous and favage temper.”* 
From this defcriptions we may fee what Homer writes as a Poet, 
and what 2s an Hiftorian ; he paints thefe people in general agree- 
ably to their perfons, only difguifes fome features, to give an or- 
mament to his relation, and to introduce the Marvellous, which 
demands a place chiefly in Epic Poetry. : 

What Homer fpeaks of the fertility of Sicily, is agreeable to Hi- 
— ftory : It was call’d anciently Romani Imperii Horrenm. Pliny, lib. 10. 
cap. 30. writes, that che tine plasns bear for every grain of 
corn, an hundred. Diodorus Sica/us relates in his Hi what 
Homer {peaks in Poetry, that the fields of Leostism yield wheat 
without the culture of the husbandman: he was an eye-witmefs, 
being a native of the Ifland. From hence in general it may be 
obferv’d, that whereever we can trace Homer, we find, if not 
hiftoric ruth, yet the refemblance of ic; thar is, as plain truth as 
ean be related without converting his Poem in:o an Hiftory. i 

_ : T. 
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The foil untilfd a ready harveft yields, 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fidds, 


£2 Spontaneous wines from weighty clufters pour, 


_ And Fove defcends in.each' prolific fhow’r. 


By thefe no ftatutes and no rights are known, 
No council Beld, no’ Monarch fills the throne, 
| | But | 


v. 127. By thefe no fiatutes and no rights are known, 

No council held, no Monarch fills the throne.] 
Plato (obferves as) in his third book of latws, treats of Gow 
vernment as practis’d in the firft ages of the world; and refers to. 
this paflage of Homer; <¢ Mankind was. origindlly independants: 
** every Malter of a family was a kind of a Bing of his family, 
‘*¢ and reign’d over his wife and children like } Cyclopeane,”* 
according to the expreffion of Homer, 

Toker J dr” yopat Burnpipes, toe Siicas. 
Ariftotle likewife ¢omplains, that even in his times, in meny ph 
ces, men lived without laws, according to their own fancies, — 
Ch txacos cic Bereras, xuxromnas Seuistrar, wader, # drddxtn 
referting likewife to this paflage of Momer. 

Daier adds from Plate, that after the Déluge, three mariners’ 
of life fucceeded armrong mankind; the firft was rade and favage;; 
men were afraid of a fecond flood, arid therefore irihabited the 
fummits of mountains, without any dependance uposi one another). 
and each was abfolute in his own family: The’ fecond was lefs: 
brucal; as the fear of the Deluge wore away by degrees, they de- 
feended toward the bottom of mountains, and began to have fome: 
intercourfe: The third was more polifh’d; when a full fecuriry’ 
from the apprekenfions of a flood was eftablith’d by time they: 
then began to inhabit the plains, and a more general. commerce: 
by degrees prevailing, they enter’d into focieties, and eftablifh’d! 
laws for the generat good of the whole community. Thefe Cych-- 
peans maintain’d the frft ftate of life in the days of Utyfts; they, 


bad no intercourfe wich other focieties, by reafon of the:r bar- 


barities, and confequently their mannérs were not at all polifh’d by’ 
the i Fawsof humanity. This account agrees excellently with: 
the oY Scriptures, -and perhaps Pfste borrow’d it from the wri- 
tinge of Mofes; after the Deluge retreated to mountains al 
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But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, =~ 
£30 Or deep in caves whofe entrance leads to hell. 

Each rules. his race, his neighbour not his care, 

Heedlefs of others, to his own fevere. 

Oppos’d to the Cyclopean coatts, there lay - 

An Ifle, whofe hills their fubje€t fields furvey 5 
1 3S Its name Lachea, crown'd with many a grove, 

Where favage goats thro’ pathlefs thickets rove: 

No needy mortals here, with huriger bold, 

Or wretehed hunters thro’ the wint’ry cold 

Purfue their fight, but leave them fafe to bound 
140 Fram hill to hill, o'er all the defart ground. 

Nor knows the foil to feed the fleecy care, 

Or feels the labours of the crooked thare, 


fear of 2 fecond flood; their chief riches, like thele Cychpeans, 
confifted in flocks and herds; and every matter of a family ruled 
his houfe without any. controul or fubordination. 

‘ve 129. But high om bills ———~or deep in caves.| This is faid, 
to give an air of probabiliry to the revenge which Oipfes takes 
upon this giant, and indeed to the whole . He defcribes his 
{litary life, co fhew chat he was utterly defticute of affiftance; and 
it is for the fame reafon, continues Exffathias, that the Poet relates 
that he left his fleer under a defart pole hpi Ifland, namely to 
make it probable, thac the Cycleps could not feize it, or purfue 
Ubffes, having no fhipping. 

v. 134. An Ife, whofe bills, &c.} This lictle Mle is now call’d 
chignfa, which egies the Ifle of goats. Claverins defcribes it 
after the manner of Homer, Prata mollia, & ivrigua, folum fertile, 
portam commodum, fontes limpidos. It is not certain whether che 
Poet gives any name to it; perhaps it had not received any in 
thefe ages, it being withour inhabitants; tho’ fome take adxue 
for a proper name, as is obfery’d by Eaffatbius, — 

. i eS om ee .. .* But 
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But uninhabited, untill’d, unfown' © 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. 

14§ For there no veffel with vermilion prore, 
Or bark of traffic, glides from fhore to fhore; 
The rugged race of favages, unskill’d 
The {eas to traverfe, or the thips to build, 
Gaze on the coaft, nor cultivate the foi, 

1$O Unlearn’d in all th’ induftrious arts of toil. 
Yet here all produ&s and all plants abound, 
Sprung from the fruitful genius of the ground; . 
Fields waving high with heavy crops are feen, 
‘Aad vines that flourifh in eternal green, 

155 Refrefhing meads along the murm’ring. main, 
And fountains ftreaming down the fruitful plain, 

A port there is, inclos’d on either fide, 

Where fhips may reft, unanchor’d and unty’d; 

Vv. 144- Bieating Goat.] It is exactly thus in the original; 
ver. 124. pauxadus, balantes; which Pollax, lib. 5. obferves not co 
be the proper term for the voice of goats, which Is $pjeay ues. 
_ Ve 165. Hither fome fav’ring Godammeme} This circumftance is 
inferted with great judgment, U/y/fes otherwife might have landed 
in Sicily, and fall’n into the hands of the Cyclopeans, and confe- 
quently been loft inevitably: He therefore pioully afcribes his fate- 
ty, by being driven upon this defolate Ifland, to the guidance of 
the Gods; he ufes it as a retreat, leaves his navy there, and pafles 
over into Sicily in one fingle veflel, undifcover’d by thefe gigantic 


favages ; this reconciles the relation to probability, and readeis hig 
.efcape praQicable. Enftethins. : : 


K6 = | Til 
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*Till the glad mariners incline to fail, 

160 And the fea whitens, with the rifing = | 
High at its head, from out the cavern'd rock 

In living rills'a gubing fountain broke: 

Around it, and abeve, for ever green 
The bufhing elders form’d @ thady {cene. 

16 Hither fome fav’riag God, beyond, aur thought, 
Thro’ all-{urroundiag fhade our nasy brought; 
For gloomy Night defcendad on the mato, 
Nor plimaner'’d Phecba in, th’ ethereal plain: 
But all unfeen the clouded. Ifland lay, 

170 And all ynfeen the furge and rowliag fea, 

Till fafe we anchor’d in the fhelter’d bay : 
Our fails we: gather'd, caft our cables o'er, — 
And flept fecuse alang, the fandy fhore. 
Soon as again the rafy morning fhone, — 

17S Reveal’d the land{cape and the fcene unknown, 
With wonder {eiz’d we view the pleafing ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 
Rows’d by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn, 
The mountain goats came bounding o'er the lawn: 


In 
v.:178. The woodland nymphs.) 'Th e is net without ob- 
foarity. and it is not ea ete u what is meant by the 


Exfiathias. tells us, the Poet fpeaks allegori- 
pr an es sr be raean tp ae the plants and’ herbs ) Aa 
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180 In hafte: our fellows te the thips repair; 
For arms and weapoas of the {ylvan war; 
Strait in three {quadrons all our crew we pert,. 
And bend the baw, oc wing the mifiile darts 
The bounteous Gods afford a. copious prey, 

(18s And nine fat goats cach vefich bears away! 
The royal bark hed ton. Our Ships complet 
We thus fupply’d, (for twelve were all the fleet.) 


» 


field. Sapiter denotes the air, not only in Homer, byt in the Latin 
Poets. us: Vinge, , 7 ba P 4 . 
Tum pater omnipetens facusdis: imbribas o/Sther 
Comjagisim greminps bate defenditermmen get 


and confequently the hezbs and » being neurith’d by the mild 
air and fruitful rains, may be faid to be the daughters of Fapiter, 
or offspring of the skies; and thefe goats-and beafts of the held, 
being fed by thefe plants and herbs, may be {aid to be awaken’d 
by the daughters of Japiser, that is, they awake om feed: upon the 
herbage early in the morning. Képas Ascc, aramyepindds at TOY gua 
wav aventixes duvapssc, ac o Give woni. Thus Homer makes Dei- 
thes of the vegetative fuculties and virtzes of the field. I fear fuch 
boldnefles would not be allow’d in modern Poetry. 
"It muft be confefs’d chet this interpreracion is very refin’d: But: 
I am fure it will be a mere resto) singer to take thefe for 
the real mountain Nymphs ( Oreades) as they ase in many epg . 
of the Odyffey; the very peers is oui in the-fixth boo 


ome Nu pas xispets Asds 


and there fignifies the Nymphs attending u Diana in her: 
fports: Immediately after, Ubffes, being awaken'd by a fudden: 
noife, miftakes Nasficaa and her damfels for Nymphs of the moun- 
tains or floods; and this conjecture will not be without probabi- 
Nity, if we remember thae thefe Nymphs were huntrefles, as is evi- 
dent from their relation to Diana. Why then may nor tite other 
exprefion be meant of the Nymphe thec are.fabled to: inkabit the 
mountains? ; 


Here, 
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We fate indulging in the genial rite: = 


190 Nor wines were wanting; thofe from ample jars 


We drain’d, the prize of our Ciconian wars, 

The land of Cychps tay in’ profpe& near; 

The voice of goats ahd bleating flocks we hear, © 
And from their mountains rifing fmokes appear. : 


195 Now funk the fun, and darknefs cover’d o'er 


The face of things: along the {ea-beat thore 
Satiate we flept: But when the facred dawn 
Arifing glitter’d o’er the dewy lawn, . . . 
I call’'d my fellows, and thefe words addreff. 


200 My dear affociates, here indulge your reft: 


While, with my fiogle fhip, adventurous I 
Go forth, the manners of yon men to try; 


Ve 201, While, sith ney fingle fhip, advent’rons I.| The Reader 
may be pleas’d to obferve, that the Poet has here given the reins 
to his fancy, and run out into a luxuriant defcription of -Agafa 
and Sicily: he refrefhee the mind ofthe Reader with a pleafing 
and beauriful fcene, before he enters upon a ftory of fo much 
horror, as this of the Cyclops, 

A very fufficient reafon may be affign’d, why Ulyffes here goes 
in perfon to fearch this land: He dares not, as Exffathius re- 
marks, truft his companions; their difobedience among the Cice- 
wians, and their unworthy condu& among the Letepbagi, have 
convine’d him that no confidence is to be repos’d in them: This 
feems probable, and upon this probability Hemer proceeds to bring 
. about the punifhment of Polypheme, which the wifdom of Ulyffes 

effe&s, and it is an action of importance, and confequenuy ought 
to be perfosm’d by the Heroe of the Poem. 


Whetke 
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Whether a race unjuft, of barb’rous might, 

Rade, and unconfcious of a ftranger’s right; | 
20¢ Or fuch who harbour pity in their breaft, 

~ Revere the Gods, and fuccour the diftreft? 
This faid, I dimb’d my veffel’s lofty fide ; 

My train obey’d me and the fhip unty’d. 

In order feated on their banks, they {weep 
_ 210 Neptune’s {mooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. 

‘When to the neareft verge of land we drew, 

Faft by the fea a lonely cave we view, 

High, and with dark’ping lawrels cover'd o'er; 

Where fheep and goats lay flumb’ring round the fhore. 
21s Near this, a fence of marble from the rock, 

Brown with o’er-arching pine, and {preading oak, 

A Giant-fhepherd here his flock maintains 

Far from the reft, and folitary reigns, 

In thelter thick of horrid fhade reclin’d ; 
220 And gloomy mifchiefs labour in his mind. 

A form enormous! far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in ftature, or in face; 

As 


Vv. 221. A forms enormens! far anlike the race of human birth. ] 
Gorvpins Becanns, an Antwerpian, has wrote a large difcourfe t0 | 
prove, that there never were any fuch men as Giants; contrary 
to che teftimony both of prophane and facred Hiftory: Thus Me-- 
Ses Speaks of the Rephaims of Afteroth, the Zamzaminims of Ham, 
the Ewms of Moab, and Anakims of Hebron. See Dent. ii. peace 

- at 


- 
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As fome lone nieuntaia’s mienfireus growth he ftood,. 
Crown’d with rongh thickets, aad a sedding weed 
22$ I left my veffel at the point of land, 
And clofe to guasd it, gave ow crew command: - 
With only twelve, the boideft and the beft, 


I feek th’ adventure, and forfake the reft. 
Then. 


e That alfo was call’d a land of Giants, it was 2 re and 
« rall as the Zanusnmims.”” Thus Goliath muft d wo be 
a. Giant, for he was fix cubits and a fpan, that is, nine feet and 2 
{pan io height; his cost of mail weigh’d Gwe choufaad fvekels. of 
brafs, about one hundred and fifty pounds; (bur I confefs others 
underftand the leffer Shekel) the head of his fpear alone weigh’d | 
fix hundred thekels of iron, shat is about eighteen or nineteen 
| We Gad the like relations in prophane Hiftory: Plutarch 


an his life of Thefens fays, chat age was productive of men of pro- 
digious ftature, Giants. Thas Biederes Sicules; cLgyptit (irtbant, 
Ifidis atate, fuiffe vafio corpore homines, quos Graci dixere Gigantes. 

 Berodetas afirme thax the of Oreffes was dug ups and ald sighs 
to be feven cubits long; but ulus Gellins-believes this to be an 
error. ‘Jofephus writes, f. 18. cap. 6. that Vitelliws fent a Few 
mamed Eleazar, feven cubits in height, as a ptedene from Arta- 
banas King of the Parthians, to Tiberius Cefer ; this man was 
ten feet and a half high. Pha» 7. 16. fpeaks of 2 man that was. 
nine feet nine inches 2 Oe and in another place, 6. 30.. Sybor- 
gentem —Arbtepum: Nematsm:, oitowa. catita longiradine enr 
codere. 

Thus it is evident, that: there have been men of very extraordi- 
nary ftature in former ages. Tho’ perhaps fuch inftances were 
not frequent in any age or amy nation: So chat Homer only ant- 
plifies, not invents; and as there was really a people call’d Cy/e- 
peans, fo they might be men of great ftature, or Giants. 

Ic may feem ftrange that in all ancient ftories the firft planters 
of moft nations.are recoded to be Giants; I.fcarce can perfuade: 
my felf bue fuch accounts are generally fabulows ; and ne to be 

ardon’d fox a conjeG@ure which may give'a feeming n how 
lich ftories came to prevail, Fhe Greeks were a people of very 
great antiquity; they made many expeditions, as appears from: 
Jafon, Cc. and feat our fsequent Colonies; Now: the - of evee 
Ty 


- great figure in flory, were recorded as men of war, 


e 
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Then took a goatskin fill’d with precious vine, 

230 The gift of Afaron, of Evanthens line, 

(The Prieft of Phoebus at th’ Ifmarian fhrine) 

In facred fhade his honour’d manfion flood 

Amidft .4pelle’s confecrated waod; : 
Him, and his houfe, heav’n mov'd my mind to fave, 
235 And coftly prefents in réturn he gaves «| 

Sev’n golden talents to perfection wrought, 

A filver bow! that held a copious draught, 


ty Colony was call’d”Av#, and thefe adventurers being petont os 

might afd. 
renown, thro’ the old wesld: Ic is therefore not impoffible, but 
the Hebrews might form their word Anac, from the Greek aad, 
and ufe it to te perfons of uncommon might and abilities. 
Thefe they call’d Anac, and fons of Anac; afterwards in 8 
lefs proper fenfe ufed it to f age men of uncommon ftature, of 
Giants. So that in this fenfe, all nations may be faid to be origi- 
nally peopled by 2 fon of Anac, ora Giant. But this is fubmit- 
ted as a conjecture to the Reader’s judgment. 

V. 229. Precions wine the gift of Maron.] Such digreffions as 
thefe are very frequent in Homer, but I am far from thinking them 
always beauties: “Tis true, they give variety to Poetry; but whe- 
ther that be an equivalent for calling off the artention of the Rea- 
der from the more important aétion, and diverting it with {mall 
incidents, is what I much queftion, It is nat indeed impoffible 
but this Aferon might have been the friend of Homer, and this 
Praife of him will then be a monument of his grateful difpofiti- 
on; and in this view, a beauty. It muft be confefs'd that 
makes ufe of this wine to a very good effe&, vix. to bring about 
the deftruGion of Palyphemes and his own deliverance; and there- 
fore it was neceffary to fet it off very particularly, buc this might 

have been done in fewer lines. As it now flands it is a litte 
Epifode; our expettations are rais’d to learn the event of fe un- 
common an adventure, when all of a fudden Homer breaks the 
ftory, and gives us a Hiftory of Adarea But I diftruft my judgment 
mauch rather than Homer’s, a * 


And 
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And twelve large veffels of unmingled wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine! ne 
249 which now fome ages from his race concea!’d,' ~ 
The hoary Sire in gratitude reveal’d. — 
Such was the wine: to quench whofe fervent fteam, 
Scarce twenty meafures from the living ftream 
To cool one cup fafitc’d: ‘the goblet crown’d 
245 Breath’d aromatic fragrancies around. 
Of this an ample vafe we heay'd a-board, 
And brought another with provifions ftor’d. 
My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow’r 
OF fome fell monftes, fierce with barb’rous pow’r, | 
250 Some ruftic wretch, who liv’d in heav'n’s defpight, . 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. . : 
ea =e Ow. _ The 


_ We 24.3. Scarce twenty meafares from the living fircam 
To cool one op Sufi’ d—— 
There is no. wine of fo ftrong a body as to bear fuch a difpro- 
portionable quantity; but Homer amplifies the ftrength of it to 
prepare the Reader for its furprizing effe&s immediately upon 
olypheme.. 
ud 250. Scme ruffic wretch, who liv’d, &c.] This whole paffage 
~ muft be confider’d as told by a perfon long after the adventure was 
aft, otherwife how fhould Ubffes know that this cave was the 
abitation of a favage monfter before he had feen him ? and when 
he tells us that himfe.f and twelve companions wens to. fearch; 
what people were inhabitants of this land? Eaftathins and Da- 
cier feem both to have overlook’d this obfervation; for in a fol- 
lowing note fhe condemns Uses for not flying from the Ifland, 
as he was advis’d by his companions. But if, on the other hand, 
we fuppofe that Uiyfes was under apprehenfions from the vee 
e ; 4 nN 
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The cave we found, but vacant all within,. 
(His flock the Giant tended on the green) 
But round the grett we gaze, and all we view 
2$§ In order rang’d, our admiration drew: | 
The bending fhelves with leads of cheefes preft, 
The folded flocks cach fep’rate from the ref, 
"(The larger here, and there the leffer lambs, _ 
The new-fall’n young here bleating for their dams; 
260 The kid diftinguifh’d from the lambkin lies :) ' 
The cavern ecchoes with refponfive cries. 
Capacious chargers all around were lay’d, | 
Full pails, and veffels of the milking trade. 
_With freth Provifion . hence our fleet to ftore 
265 My friends advife me, and to quit the fhore; 
Or drive a flock of fheep,and goats away, 
Confult our fafety, and put off to fea. 
Their wholfome counfel rafhly I declin’d, 
Curious to view the man of monftrous kind, — 
27° And try what focial rites a favage lends: 
Dire rites alas! and fatal to my friends! 
- Then firft a fire we kindle, and prepare 
For his return with facrifice and prayer. 


nefs of the places. of finding 2 olde race of people, it will be 

natural enough that his cain fhould forebode as much; and it 
appears from other paflages, that this fort of inftin@tive prefage 
was a favourite opinion of Homer's. “ks 
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The leaden fhelves afferd us full repa;. 
275 We fit expecting. Lo ! he comes at laf. — 
Near half a foreft on his back he -bore, 

And caft the pond’rous burden at the door. 
It thuader’d as it fell, We trembled then, 
And fought the deep receffes of the den. — 

280 New driv'n before him, thro’ the arching rock, 
Came tumbling, hesps on heaps, th’ undumber’d flock : 
Big-udder'd .cwes, smd goats of: female kind, 

(The males were penn’d in outward courts behind) 
Then, heav'd on high, a rock’s enermous weight 

285 To ‘the cave’s mouth he roll’d, and clos’d the gate. 

(Scarce twenty four-whgel’d cars, compa and ftreng, 
~The maffy load cou’d bear, or roll along) 

He next betakes him to his evening cares, 

And fitting down, to milk his flocks prepates; 

290 Of half their udders cafes firt the dams, _ 
_ Then to the mether’s teat. fubmits the lambs. 

Half the white ftream to hard’ning cheefe he preft, - 
‘And high in wicker baskets beap’d: the reft : 
Referv'd in bowls, fupply’d his nightly feaft. 

295 His labour done, he fir’d the pyle that gave 
A fadden blase, and lighted all the cave: 


We 
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We ftand difcover’d by the riling fires; 3 
Askance the giant glares, and thus enquire... =. 
What gre ye, guefts? on what adventure, Sy, 
300 Thus far ye wander thro’ the wat’ry way? 
Pyrates perhaps, who {eek thro’ feas uaknowa 
The lives of others, and expofe your own? 
His voice like thunder thro’ the cavern founds; 
My bold companions thrilling fear confounds, 
305 Appall’d at fight of more than mortal man! 
At length, with heart recever’d, I began. | 
From Trey's fam’d fields. &d wand'rers o'er the 
maio, ; 4 
Behold the relicks of the Grecian train! 
Thro’ various feas by various perils tof, «sis 
310 And fore’d by ftorms, unwilling, on your coaft; 
Far from our deftin’d courfe, and native land, 
Such was our fate, and fuch high Fave’s command! 
well Selo wake, iM ede send fois Pebpbent. Uh ap 
lies to move either his fears or his compaffion; he tells him he 
8 an unfortunate perfon, and comes as a fuppliant; and if this 
make him afraid to offer violence to the fubje& of a King who 


had power 00 rev any injysies offer’'d his people. To inti- 
midare him further be concludes with the mention of the Gods, 


and in particular of Supiter, as avengers.of any: breach of the laws ~ 


of hofpirality : Thefe are arguments well chofen to move. any per- 
fom but an inhuman Polypheme. Enftathius; = — - 
Nor 
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Nor what we are befits us to difchim, 
Atrides’ friends, (in arms a mighty name) 

315 Who taught proud Trey and all her fons to bows 
ViGors of late, but humble fappliants now! : 3 
Low at thy knee thy fuccour we implore; | 
Refpect us, human, and relieve us, poor. 

At leat fome hofpitable gift beftow; 

320 °Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe: © 
"Tis what the Gods require: Thofe Gods revere, i 
The poor and ftranger are their conftant care ; oe 
To Yove their caufe, and their revenge belongs, 7 
He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs, 

32§ Fools that ye are! (the Savage thus replies, 

His inward fury blazing at his eyes) 
Or firangers, diftant far from our abodes, 
To bid me rev’rence or regard the Gods. 
Know then we Cyclops are, a race above 

330 Thofe air-bred people, and their goat-nurs’d Jove : 

And learn, our pow’r proceeds with thee and thine, 
Not as He wills, but as our felves incline. 

But anfwer, the good fhip that brought ye e’er, 
Where lies fhe anchor’d? near, or off the fhore? 

33§ - Thus he. His meditated fraud I find, 

(Vers'd in the turns of various humankind) pa 
| And 
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And cautious, thus. Again& a dreadful rock, © 
Faft by your thore the’ gallant veffel broke, — 
Scarce with thefe few I {cap’d; of all my train, 

340 Whom angry Neptswe whelm’d beneath the main ; 
The fcatter’d wreck the winds blew back again. . 

He anfwer’d with his deed.. His bloody hand. 
Snatch’d. two, ushappy! of my martial: band ; 
And dath’d like dogs -againft the ftony floor : 

345 The pavement {wims with brains and mingled gore, 
Torn limb from limb, he {preade bis horrid feat, 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beat: | 


ig —_ Ja | ; ue - 4 . 
ve 344. And dafl'd like dog samme 
The pavement feims, &c. pio. 
There is a great beauty in the verfification in the original. | 


Zur di Suwa maplas, wot oxvranas Kori zetin 
KéaT. £« J slniganos xerpectde pit, dove db yaicv. 


Dionyfins Halicarn, takes notice of it, in his Differcation upon pla- 
cing words: When the companions of Ulyffes, fays thac Author; 
are dafh’d againft the rock, to exprefs the horror of the action, 
Homer dwells upon the moft inharmonious harfh letters and fylla- — 
bles: he no where ufes any foftnefs, or any run of verfes to pleafe 
the ear. Scaliger injudicioufly condemns this defcription; * Homer, - 
« fays he, makes ufe of the. moft offenfive and leathfome exprefli- . 
<< ons, more f*« for a butcher’s fhambles than the majefty of He- 
% roic Poetry.” Afacrobins, hb. $.cap. 13. of his Saturnalia, com- - 
mendsg thefe lines of Homer, and even prefers them before the fame 
defcription in Virgil; his words are, Narrationem fadti nudam Mare 
posit, Homerns arabes mifcuit, & dolore narrandiinvidiam cradelitatis 
aegnavit. And indeed he muft be a ftrange Critic that expeSs foft 
verfes upon a horrible occafion, whereas the verfes oughr, if pofh- 
ble, to reprefent the thought they are intended to convey; and — 
every perfon’s ear will inform him that Homer has not in this 


paflage executed this rule unfuccefsfully. 
He 
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He fucks the marrow, and the bleed he drains,. | 
Nor entrails, Gef, nox folid bene remains: =. 
350 Wefee the death from which we cannot move, 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of Hove. 
His ample maw with humaa caroage Gji'd, 
A milky deluge next the giant fwilld;. 
Then ftretch’d in length o’er half the eavern’d rock, 
355 Lay fenfelefs, and fupine, amidf the flock. 
To feize the time, and with a fudden wouad 
To fix the fumb’ring gnonfter to the ground, 
My foul impels me; and in a@ I ftand . 
To draw the fword; but wifdom held my hand. 
360 A deed fo rath had finifh'd all our fate, | 
No mortal forces from the lofty gate 
- Could roll the rock. In hopelefs grief we lay, 
And figh, expecting the return of day. 
New did the rofy-finger’d morn arife, 
365 And thed her facred light along the ‘skie3. 
He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams, 
_And to the mother’s teat fubmits the lambs, 
The task thus finith’d of bis morning hours, 
Two more he fnatches, murders, and devours. 
370 Then pleas’d and whiftling, drives his flock before; _ 
Removes the rocky mauntain from the door, 
: And 
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And fhuts again; with equal eafe difpos'd, 
As a light quiver’s lid is op’d- and clos’d.: 
His giant voice the ecchoing region fills : 
375 His flocks, obedient, {pread o’er all the hills. 
Thus left behind, ev’n in the laft defpair 
I thought, devis’d;'and Pallas heard my prayer. . 


Revenge, and doubt, arid ‘caution, work’d my breaft's zit 


But this of many counfels feem’d the beft : 
380 The monfter’s club within ‘the cave I fpy’d, 
A tree of ftatelieft growth, and yet undry’d, 
Green from the wood; of height and bulk fo vat, 
The largeft fhip might claim it for a matt. | 
This fhorten’d of its top, I gave my train 7 
385 A fathom’s length, to fhape it and to plain ; 
The narrow’r end I fharpen’d to a {pire; 
Whofe point we harden’d ‘with the force of fire, 
And hid it in the duft that ftrow’d the cave, 
Then to my few companions, bold:and brave, 
390 Propos'd, who firft the vent’rous deed fhould try? ? 
In the broad orbit of his monftrous eye 
To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood ; 
When flumber next fhould tame the man of blood. 


Vou. 7: GX Jult 
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Jut as I with’d, the lots were calt-on four; 
395 My felf the fifth. We ftand, and wait the hour. 
He comes with evening: all his fleecy flock . 
Before him march, and pour into the rock: 
Not one, or male or female, ftay'd behind ; - 
(So fortune chanc’d, or fo fome God defign’d) . 
400 Then heaving high the ftone’s unwieldy weight, 
He roll'd it on the cave, and clos’d the gate. 
Firft down he fits, to milk the woolly dams, 
And then permits their udder to the lambs. 
Next feiz'd two wretches more, and headlong caft, 
40s Brain’d on the rock; his fecond dire repait. 
I then approach’d him reeking with their gore, 
And held the brimming goblet foaming o'er: 


v. 394+ The lots were afi} Ubffes bids his friends to caft - 
lots; this is done to fhew that he would noc voluntarily expofe 
them to fo imminent danger. If he had made the choice hun- 
felf, they whom he had chofen might have ne he had given 
them up to deftruétion, and they whom he ha rejeted might 
have judg’d it a ftain upon them as a want of merit, and fo have 
complain’d of injuftice 5 but by this-method he avoids thefe in- 
conveniencies. | 

v. 399+ Or fo fome God defign’d.] Ulyffes alcribes it to the in- 
fluence of the Gods, that Polypheme drives the whole flock inco his 
den, and does not feparate the females from the males as he had 
before done; for by this accident Uly/fes makes his efcape, a8 ap- 

ears from the following part of the ftory. Homer here ufes the 
~etood peeves, to fhew the fufpicion which Polypheme might enter~ 
rain that U/yffes had other companions abroad who might plunder 
his flocks; and this gives another reafon why he drove them all 
inco hjs cave, namely for the greater fecurity. 


Cyclop! 
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_ Cyclop! fince human flefh bas been thy feaft, - 
Now drain this goblet, potent to digeft: 
[410 Know hence what treafures in our fhip we loft, 
_ And what rich liquors other climates boaft. 
We to thy fhore the precious freight fhall bear, 
If home thou fend us, and vouchfafe to f{pare. 
But oh! thus furious, thirfting thus for gore, 
41$ The fons of men fhall ne’er approach thy fhore, 
And never fhalt thou tafte this Ne¢tar more. 
He heard, he took, and pouring dowa his throat 
Delighted fwill’d the large luxurious draught. 
More! give me more, he cry’d: the boon be thine, 
42° Whoe’er thou art that bear’ft celeftial wine! 

Declare thy name; not mortal is this juice, 

Such as th’ unbleft Cyclopean climes produce, 

(Tho’ fure our vine the largeft clufter yields, 

And Fove’s {corn’d thunder ferves to drench our fields) 
425 But this defcended from the beft-abodes, 

A rill of NeCtar, ftreaming from the Gods. 

He faid, and greedy grafp’d the heady bowl, 
‘Thrice drain’d, and pour’d the deluge on his foul. 
His fenfe lay cover’d with the dozy fame; 

| 430 While thus my fraudful Speech I reaifume, 


L2 Thy | 
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Thy promis’d boon, O Cychp! now I claim, - 

And plead my tithe: Noman is-my name. 

By that diftinguith’d from my tender years, 

‘Tis what my parents call me, and my peers. 
435 The Gisnt then. Our ‘promis’d grace receive, 

The hofpitable boen we mean to give: | 

When all thy wretched crew have felt my pow’r, 

Noman fhall be the iaft I will devour. 


V. 432- Noman is my name.] 1 will ‘not trouble the 
Reader with a jong account of 8s to be found in Exffathins, who 
feems delighted with this piece of pleafantry; nor with what Da- 
cier obferves; who declares fhe yy sacl of it extremely, and calls 
at a very happy imagination. If it were modefty in me to diflent 
from Homer, and two Commenrators, I would own my opinion 
of it, and acknowledge the whole to be nothing but a collufion. of 
words, ard fitter to have place in a Farce or Comedy, than in 
Epic Poetry. Lwcian has thus ufed it, and apply’d it to raife 
laughter in one of his facetious dialogues. The whole wit or jett 
lies in the ambiguity of 87s, which Usffes impofes upon Poly- 
pheme as his own_name, which in reality fignibes No Man. I 

“doubt not but Homer was well pleafed with it, for afterwards he 
plays upon the word, and calls U/ffes sridaves #s¢. But the faults 
ot Homer have a kind of veneration, perhaps; like old age, from 
their antiquity. = 

Euripides has tranflated this whole paffage in his Tragedy, call’d 
the Cyclops. The Chorus begins thus, Why dof? thou thus cry ont, 
Cyclops? Cyc, I am undone, Cho. Tou feem to be in a wofsl con- 
dition. Cyc. I am utterly miferable, Cho. Tou have been drunk and 
fall’n into the embers: Cyc. Noman has sndone me. Cho. Welt 
then No man has injur’a yow. Cyc. Noman has blinded me. 
Cho. Then you are not bind, 

This appears co me more fit for the two S:fa’s in Plantas, 
than for Tragic or Epic Poetry; and I fancy an Author who 
Should introduce fuch a fport of words upon the ftage, even in the 
Comedy of our days, would meet with fmall applaule. 


He 
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“He faid; then nodding with the fumes of wine 
* 440 Dropt his huge head, and fhoring lay fupine. 
His neck obliquely o’er his fhoulder hung, — 
Preft with the weight of fleep that tames the Rrongs. 
There belcht the mingled fteams of wine and blood, 
And human ficth, his indigefted food. 
445 Sudden I ftir the embers, and in{pire 
With animating breath the feeds of fire; 
Each drooping fpirit with bold wards repair, 
And urge my train the dreadful deed to dare." 
The ftake now glow’d bentath the burning bed 
450° (Green as it was) and f{parkled fiery red. 
Then forth the vengeful infttument I bring; . 
With beating hearts my fellows form a ring. 
Urg’d by fome prefent God, they {wift let fall 
The pointed torment on his vifual ball. 
455 My {elf above them from a rifing ground 
Guide the fharp ftake, and twirl it round and round, 
As when a fhipwright ftands his workmen o’er, 
Who plye the wimble, fome huge beam to bore; 
Ureg’d 
_Y. 458. ‘Who plye the crak This and the following compa- 
rifon are drawn trom low life, but ennobled with a dignity of ex- 
reffion. Inftead of ¢Aciles, Ariffarchus reads txevis, as Enfiathins 
informs us. The fimilictudes are natural and lively, we are made: 
{pectators of what they reprefent. Sophoc/es has imitated this, in 


the Tragedy where OEdipus tears out his own eyes; and pers 
L 3 as 
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Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

450 The grain deep-piercing till it {coops it out: 
In his .broad eye fo whirls the fiery wood; 
From the pierc’d pupil fpouts the boiling blood; — 
Sing’d are his brows; the fcorching lids grow black; 
The gelly bubbles, and the fibres crack, 

46§ And as when Arm’rers temper in the ford 
The keen-edg’d pole-axe, ar the firining fword, 
The red-hot metal hiffes in the lake, 
Thus in his eyeball hifs'd the phinging ftake. 
He fends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 

470 Thro’ all their inmoft-winding caves refound. 
Scar’d we receded. Forth, with frantic hand © 
He tore, and dafh’d on earth the goary brand: 
Then calls the Cyclops, all that round him dwell, 
With voice like thunder, and a direful yell. 

475 From all their dens the one-ey’d race repair, 
From rifted rocks, and mountains bleak in aire. 
has transferr’d this whole adventure into his Cyclops with very 
little alteration, and in particular the former comparifon. But to 
inftance in all that Esripides has imitated, would be to tranfcribe a 
great part of that Tragedy. In fhort, this Epifode in general is 
very noble; but if the Interlude about Oxtis be at all allowable in 
fo grave and majeftic a Poem, it is only allowable becaufe it is 
here related before a light and injudicious affembly, I mean the 
Pheacians, to whom any thing more great or ferious would have 
becn lefs pleafing; fo that the Poet writes to his audience. I 


wonder this has never been offer’d in defence of this low enter- 
gainment. 


All 
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All hafte afflembled, at his well-known roar; 
- Enquire the caufe, and croud the cavern door. 

What hurts thee, Polypheme? what frange affright 
480 Thus breaks our flumbers, and difturbs the night? 
Does any mortal in th’ unguarded hous 
Of fleep, opprefs thee, or by fraud or pow'r? 

Or thieves infidious thy fais flock furprize? 
Thus they: the Cyclop. from his den replies. 
485 Friends, Noman kills me; Noman in the hous 
Of fleep, oppreffes me with fraudful pow’r. 
«© If no man hurt thee, but the hand divine. 

* Infli@ difeafe, it fits thee to refign: 

“ To Jove or to thy father Neptune prays 
490 The brethren cry’d, and inftant ftrode away. 

Joy touch’d my fecret foul, and confcious heart, 

Pleas’d with th’ effect of conduct and of art. 

Mean-time the Cyclop, raging with his wound, 

Spreads his wide arms, and fearches round and round; 
49$ At lat, the ftone removing from the gate, 


With hands. extended in the midft he fate; 
| And: 


V. 495. mm The fone removing from she gate.) ‘This conduct 
of Polypbeme may feem very abfurd, and it looks to be improba- 
ble chat he fhould not call the other Giants to affift him, in the 
deteétion of the perfons who had taken his fight from him; efpe- 
cially when it was now day-light, and they at hand. Eajftathins 


avas aware of the objection, and imputes it to his folly and dulls 
: L4 nels. 
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And fearch’d each ‘paffing theep, and felt it o'er, 
Secure to ftize'us ere we reach’d the door. 
(Such as his fhallow wit, he deem‘d was mine) 
$0O But feeret I revoly'd the deep defien: 
"Twas for our lives my lab’ring bofonr wrought; 
Each {chéeme I turn’d, and fharpen’d cvery thought ; 
This way and that, I caft to fave my friends, 
°Till one refolve my varying counfel ends, 
JOy Strong were the Rams, with native purple fair, 
Well fed, and largeft of the fleecy care, 
Thefe three and- three, with ofier bands we ty’d, 
(The twining bands the Cyclop’s bed fupply’d) 
The midmof ‘bore a man; the outward two - 
S10 Secur’d cach: fide: So bound we all the crew. 
One:ram remain’d, the leader of the flock ; 
In his deep fleece my grafping hands I lock} 


7 


And 


nels. Tally, ’9, Tuftnl. gives the fame charaGter of Polpheme; and 
becaufe it vindieates. Homer. for mtroducing g {peech of. ‘Pobpkeme _ 
to his Ram, I will beg leave to tranfcribe it. Tirefiam, quem fa- 
Pientem fingunt poeta, nangquam inducunt deplorantem Cacitatem fuam; 
at vero Polyphemum Homerns, cam immanem ferumaue finxiffet, cum. 
@riete etiam colloquentem fait ejufque laudare fortunas, god qua 
vellet, ingredi poffet, & que vellet attingere: Reéte hic equidem; ni- 
hilo enim erat ipfe Cycleps quam aries ille pradentior. This ig a full 
defence of Homer; but Tally has miftaken: the words of Polypheme 
to the Ram, for there is no refemblance to ejus landare forturtas, 
quod gud veiles ingredi’ poffet, Gc. I fuppofe Telly quoted by me- 
: “a $1t. One ram vemain’d, the leader of the flock.} This paf- 
fage has-been. mifunderftood, 10 imply chat UAffes-cook more 7 | 
. i 7 po ads ° re) 
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. And faft beneath, ia woolly curls inwove, 
There cling implicite, and confide in Jove. 


FIs When rofy morning glimmer’d o’er the dalesy. 


He drove to pafture all the lufty males: 
The eweés fill folded, with diftended thighs 
 Unmilk’d; lay bleating in diftrefsful cries. 


ae 4 


of himfelf than of his companions, in chufing the largeft ram for 


his own convenience ; an imputation unworthy of the character 
of an Heroe.. But there is no ground for it, he takes more care 
of his friends than of his own perfon; for he allots them three 
theep, and lets them efcape before him. Befides, this condu& was 
neceflary; for allthis friends were bound, and, by chufing this rams 
he keeps himfelf at liberty.to unbind the reft after their efcape. 
Neither wag there any other method practicable; for, he being the 
Jaft, there was no perfon to bind him. Enffathins. 

The care Ubffes takes of his companions agrees with the cha- 
raGer of Horace. | a 


Dam fibi, doom feciis reditum parat, afpera malta 
Pertalitwune 7 


But it may feem improbable that a Ram fhould be able to carry fa 
great a burthen as Ulyffes; the generation of fheep, as well as 
men, may appear to have decreas’d fince the days of Usyffes, Ho- 
mer himfelf feems to have guarded againft this objection, he de- 
{cribes thefe fheep as evrpegics, xaroi, pecyzacs; the Ram is {po- 
ken of as axpx 2iCae, (an expreffion apply’d to Ajax, as Exfta- 
thins obferves, in the Iliad.) Hiftory informs us of theep of a 
very large fize in other countries,. and a Poet is at liberty to chufe 
the largeft, if by that method he gives his ftory a greater appeat~ 
ance of probability. pe Ss 

v. $17: The Ewes fiill folded,——_ 
: Unmilk’d; lay bleating. | 

This particularity may feem oF 


no importance, and confequently 


unneceflary : buc it i6 in Poetry as in Painting ; they both with =< 


very good effe& ufe circumftances that are not abfolutely neceflary 

to the fubject, but only appendages and embe!lifhments. This par- 

_ ucular has that effed, it reprefenis Nature, and therefore gives an 
air of truth and probability to the ftory. Dacier. 


Ls But 
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But heedlefs of thofe cafes, with anguifh ftung, 
320 He fele their fleeces as they pafs’d along, 
(Fool that he was) and let them fafely go, 
All unfufpecting of their freight below. 
The mafter Ram at laft approach’d the gate, 
Charg’d with his woel, and with Uiyfes’ fate. _ 
¢2$ Him while he paft the monfter blind befpoke: 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock? 
Firft thou wert wont to crop the flow’ry mead, 
Firft to the field and river's bank to lead, 
And firft with flately ftep at evening hour - 
730 Thy ficecy fellows ufher to their bow’r. 
Now far the laft, with penfive pace and flow 
Thou mov’ft, as confcious of thy mafter’s woe! 
Seeft thou thefe lids that now unfold in vain? 
(The deed of Noman and his wicked train) 
‘39 Oh! didft thou feel for thy affliSted Lord, 
And wou’d but Fate the pow’r of {peech afford; 
Soon might’ thou tell me, where in fecret here 
The daftard lurks, all trembligg with his fear: 
Swung round and round, and dafh’d from rock ta 
rock, 
‘4 His batter’d brains thou’ d on the pavement fmoke. 


No_ 
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No eafe, no pleafure my fad heart receives; 
| While fuch a monfter as vile Noman lives. 
The Giant fpoke, and thro’ the hollow rock 
Difmifs'd the Ram, the father of the flock. 
$45 No fooner freed; and thro’ th’ enclofure pat 
Firft I releafe my felf, my fellows laft: 
Fat fheep and goats in throngs we drive before, 


tee 


And reach our veffel on the winding fhore. 
With joy the failors view their friends return’d, 
$0 And: hail us living. whom as dead they mourn’d. 
Big tears of tranfport ftand in ev'ry eye: 
I check their fondnefs, and command to fly. 
' Aboard in hafte they heave the wealthy fheep,. 

_ And {natch their oars, and ruth into the deep. 
555 Now off at fea, and from the thallows clear; 
As far as human voice cou’d reach the ear ; 

With taunts the diftant giant I accoft, 
~ Hear. me,.oh Cyclop! hear ungracious hoft! 

*T was on no coward, no ignoble flave, 

560 Thou meditat’ft thy meal in yonder cave ; 
But one, the vengeance fated from above 
Doom’d fo inflict; the in“rument of Jove, 
Thy barb’rous breach of hofpitable bands, 
The God, the God reyenges by my hands. 

L 6G Thefe 
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g69 ~ Thefe words the Cyclops burniag rage provoke: 
From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock; ° 
High o’er, the billows flew tho maifly: load, 
And near the thip.¢amg thund’sing on the flood... 
It almoft bruth’d the helm; aad fellbefore:> 


$70 The whole fea fhook,.and refuent beat the fhore, 
The 


v. $69. It almoft brafh’d the helm, &c.] The Ancients, remarks 
Exthathius, placed an Obelisk and Afterifm before this verfe; the 
former; to note that they thought it mifplaced ; the latter, to thew 
that they look’d upon it as a beatty. Apparently ic is not agree- 
able to the defcription ; tor how is it poffible that this huge rock 

. falling before the veflel fhould éndanger che rudder, which is im 
the ftern? Cana thip fail with the ftern foremoft? Some ancient 
Criticks, to rake away the contradiction, have afferted that U/y/fes 
turn’d his thip to {peak to he waged bur this is abfurd, for why 
could not U/y(fes {peak from the ftern as well as from the prow ? 
Ic therefore feems that the verfe ought to be entirely omitted, ag_ 
undoubtedly it may without any chafm in the Author. We find 
it inferted @ little lower, and thereit.correfponds with the defcrip- 
tion, and ftands with propriety. | 

But if we fuppofe thar the thip of U/rffes lay at fuch a diftance 
from the cave of Pohpheme, as to make it neceflary to bring it 
nearer, to be heard diftin@ly; then indeed we may folve the diffi- 
culty, and let the verfe ftand: for if we fuppofe Uiyffes approach-. 
ing toward Polyhrme, then the rock may be faid to be thrown be- 
fore the veflel, thac is, beyond it, and endanger the rudder, and 
this bears fome appearance of probability. 

This paflage brings to my memory a defcription of Polypheme im 
Apollonius, Argonaut. 1. 

Ksivoe civip net wivie teri ydewuxola Quecx:y 
Oi als, ode Sows Bxoriiy @idacs xan’ too ex pest 
“Yyveos relyopesvos Dx pn weqecale xernvda. 


If Polypheme had realty this quality of running upon the waves, 
he might have deftroy’d Ulyffes without threwing this mountain; 


bat Apollonies is undoubtedly guilry of an abfuraity, aud on? might 
rather 


a 


os 
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The ftrong concuffion on the heaving tyde 
Roll’d back the veffel to the. Ifland’s fide: 
Again I fhov’d her offs our fate to fly, 

Each nerve we ftretch, and ev'ry oar we ply. 


57S Jutt “fcap’d impending. death, when-now again 


We twice.as far had furrow’d back the main, . 
Once more I raife my veice; my friends afraid 
With mild entreaties my defign diffuade. . 
What boots the god-lefs Giant to provoke? 


$80 Whofe arm may fink:us at a fingle ftroke. 


Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, — 
Old Ocean. fhook, and back his furges flew. 
Thy founding voice directs his aim again ; 

The rock o’erwhelms us, and we ’f{cap’d in vains 


$8; But I, of mind clate, and fcorning fear, 


‘Fhus with new taunts infult the monfter’s ear. 


rather believe that he would fink the earth at every ftep, than run 
upon the waters with fuch lightnefs as not to wet his feet, . Vir- 
gif has more judicioufly apply’d thofe lines to Camilla in his 
CEs. ‘ : 


wa—-Mare per medium fintls fufpenfa tumenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret agquore plantas. 


The Poet exprefles the fwiftnefs of Camilla in the nimble flow 
of the verfe, which. confifts almnoft entirely of da&tyles, and runs 
ctf with the ugmoft rapidity, like the. laft of .chofe, quoted from 
Apellonins. apo ate i - 


Cyelop* 
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Oyclop! if any, pitying thy difgrace, | 
Ask who disfigur’d thus that eye-lefs face? 
Say "twas Uifes; ’twas his deed, declare;. 
1° Laertes’ fon, of Ithaca the fair zo 
Uiyjés, far in fighting fields renown'd, _ 
Before whofe arm Fry tumbled to the ground... 
Th'aftonifht Savage with a rear replies: 
Oh heav’ns! oh faith of ancient prophecies f° 
4S This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold, 
(The mighty Seer who on thefe hills grew old; - 


v. $95. This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold.] This incident fuf- 
ficiently fhews the- ufé of that diffimulation which enters into the- 
charaGer of Ulyffes: If he had difcover’d his name, the Cyclops had. 
deftroy’d him as his moft dangerous enemy. Plutarch in his dif- 
courfe upon. Garrulity, commends the fidelity of the companions 
of Utffes, who when they were dragg’d by this Giant and dafh’d. 
yee the rock, confefe’d not a word concerning their: Lord, . and. 

corn’d to purchafe their lives at the expence of their honefty. 

Ulyffes himfelf, adds he, was the moft eloquent and moft filent off 
men; he knew that a word fpoken never wrought fo much good, 

as a word conceal’d; Men teach us to fpeak, but the Gods teach 

us filence; for filence is the firft thing that is taught us at our ini- 

tiation into facred myfteries ; and we find thefe companions had pro-= 

fited ander fo great a Mafter in filence as U/yffes. 

: Ovid relates this prophecy in the ftory of Polypbeme and Ga- 

tea. > a 


Telemus interea Siculum delatns in aqucr, 
Telemus Exrymides, quem nulls fefellerat ales; 
_Zerribilem Polyphemon adit ; lumenque quod unam 

Fronte geris media, rapiet tibi, dixit, Ulffes:. 
Rifit, &, 0. vatam fielidiffime, felleris, inquits 
Altera jam rapuit: 


_ | Skill’d 


i. 
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Skil’d the dark fates of mortals to declare, 
Aad learn’d in all wing’d omens of the air) 
Long fince he menac’&, fuch was Fate’s command}. 


600 And nam’d Ubyfes as the deftin’d hand. 


! 
I 
| 
| 
| 


‘I deem’d fome godlike Giant to behold, 


Or lofty Heroe, haughty, brave, and bold; 
Not this weak pigmy-wretch, of mean defign, 
Who not by ftrength fubdu’d me, but by wine. 


Gos But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray 


Great Neptune's bleffing on the wat’ry way: 
For his I am, and I the lineage own; 

Th’ immortal father no lefs boats the fon. 
His pow’r can heal me, and re-light my eye; 


610 And only his, of ‘all the Gods on high. 


nn wt ol) 


v. 603. Not this weak pigmy-wrettham—amme] This is fpoken. 
in compliance with the character of a Giant; the Pheacians won- 
der’d at the manly ftature of Ulyffes, Polypheme {peaks of him as a 
dwarf; his rage Undoubtedly made him treat him with fo much 
contempt. Nothing in nature can be better imagin’d than this flo- 

of the Cyclops, if we confider the affembly belote which it ‘was 

poken, I mean the Phaatians, who had been driven from their 
habication by the Cyclopeans, as appears from the fixth of the Ody/- 
fey, and compell’d to make a new fettlement in their prefenc 
country: Uf gratifies them by fhewing what revenge he too 
ape ee their pear iek roe and they could nor decently 
retule nce to a persion, w punith’d thofe in- 
fulted theix forefachers, = De Mri 


oO; 
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O! could this.arm (I thus aloud rejoin’d) 
From that vaft bulk diflodge thy bloody mind, 
And fend thee bowling to the realms of night! 
As fure, as Neptune cannot give thee fight. 
O1§ Thus I: while raging he repeats his cries, 
With hands uplifted to. the ftarry skies.) 
Hear me, ob Neptune! thou whofe arms are hurl’d 
-From fhore to fhore, and gird the folid world. 
If thine I am, ror thou my birth difown, 
620 And if th’ unhappy Cyclop be thy Son ;. 
Let not Uly/es breathe his native air, = 
Laertes fon, of ithaca. the fair: 
If to review his country be his fate, 
Be it thro’ toils and fuff'rings, long and late; 
625 His loft companions let him firft deplore; 
Some veffel,. not his own, tranfport him oer ; a 


‘ve 617... The ily tl of the Cyclops.} This is a: mafter-piece of 
art in U/ffes; he fhews Neptune to be his enemy, which might” 
deter the Pkeacians from affifting in his tranfportation, yee brings 
this very circumftance as an argument to induce them to it. O 
Neptune, fays the Cyclop, defiruy Ulyfies, or if he be fated‘te vetuvn, 
may it be in aveffel not of his own! Here he plainly cells the Phaa- 
ciansthat the prayer of Cyclops was almoft accomplith’d, for hisown 
ae were deftroy’d by Neptsne, and now he was ready to fail in 
a foreign veflel, by which the whole prayer would be compleared. 
By this he perfuades them, that they were the people osdain’d by 
the Fares to land hin in his own country. 


3 And 


ED, 


—_—— 
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And when at home from foreign fuffrings freed, 
More near and deep, domeftick woes fucceed! 
With Imprecations thus he fill’d the air, 
630 And angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous pray’r. 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 
He whirl’d it round; it fung acrofs the main: 
Ic fell, and bruth’d the ftern: The billows roar, 
Shake at the weight, and refluent beat the fhore. ; 
_ 635 With all our force we kept aloof to fea, 
And gain’d the Iffand where our vefflels lay. 
Our fight the whole colle&ted navy chear’d, 
Who, waiting:long, by turns had hop’d and fear’d. 
| There difembarking om the. green fea-fide, : 
640 We land our.-cattle, and the {pail dividez 1: 
OF thefe due fhares to ev'ry failor fall 
The mafter Ram was voted mine by all: | 
And him (the guardian of Uy/es’ fate) . 
- With pious mind to Heav’n I confecrate. 

"vv. 642. The mafter Ram was voted mine.] This perhaps might 
be a prefent of honour and diftinGtion: ‘But I fhould rather take 
it with Esffathins to be the Ram which ri Se Ulyffes out of the 
den of Polypheme, That Heroe immediately offers ic in facrifice to: 
Jupiter, in gratitude for his deliverance; an inftance of piety to be 
amitated in more enlighten’d ages. | 


t 
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549 But the great God, whofe thunder rends the skies, 
Averfe, beholds the {moaking {facrifice; 
And fee me wand’ring ftill from coaft to coaft ; 
And all my veffels, all my people, loft! 
While thoughtlefs we, indulge the genial rite, 
650 As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite ; 
’Till evening Phebus roll’d away the light: 
Stretch’d on the fhore in carelefs-eafe we reft, 
*Till ruddy morning purpled o’er the caft. 
Then from their anchors all our fhips unbind, 
6s§ And mount the decks, and call the willing wind. 
Now rang’d in order on our banks, we {weep — 
With hafty ftrokes the. hoarfe-refounding deep 3 
Blind to the future, penfiye with our fears,’ 
Glad for the liviag, for the dead :in- tears. 


The book concludes with a teftimony of this Heroe’s huma- 
Nity; in the midft of the joy for his own fafety, his generous 
heart finds room for a tender fentiment for the lofs of his com- 
panions; both his joys and his forrows are commendable and 
virtuous. 

Virgil has borrow’d this Epifode of Pelyphewss- and inferted it 
into the third of thecZneis. I will not prefume to decide whieh 
Author has the greateft fuccefs, they both have their peculiar ex-. 
cellencies, Rapine confefles this Epifode to be equal to any parts. 
of the iad, that it is an original, and that Homer introduced that: 
monftrous chara&er to fhew the Marvelous, and paint it in 2 new 
fet of colours. Demetrins Phalerens calls it a piece of Sublime 
ftrangely horrible; and Longinus, even while he is eondemning the 
Odxfiey, allows this adventure of Polypheme to be very great and 

- beautiful; (for fo Monfieur Boileas underftands Longinas, tho’ sree 
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fieur Daeier differs from hisjudgment.) In Homer we find a greater 
variety of natural incidents than in Virgil, but in Virgi/a greater 
pomp of verfe. Homer is not uniform in his defcription, but fome- 
times ftoops perhaps below the dignity of Epic Poetry; Virgil 


walks along with an even, grave, and majeftic pace: They both | 


raife our admiration, mix’d with delighe and terror. 


The End of the Second Volume. 
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